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[ 394 ] 
MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


——— 


To our Friend of Lincoln’s Inn, who 
questions the accuracy of styling, p. 99, 
a late excellent Correspondent Mr. Jus- 
tice Hardinge, we can only give the 
worthy Judge’s own words: “ The title 
which is due to me, as Chief Justice, 
or Senior Judge, is the following, ** His 
Majesty's Justice, Ke. &e.’ See the 
*¢ Literary Anecdotes,” vol. VIII. p. 516. 

InpaGaTor (of 2Judlin) complains of a 
mutilated Edition of ** The Harleian Mis- 
cellany ;"’ but with this we have not the 
least concern.—If he goes toa cheap shop, 
he must abide the consequence. 

* The Letter of Cyprianus in Part I. 
p. 396, is calculated (S. G, obseives) not 
oaly to be useful to Candidates for Holy 
Orders, but may be extensively so to per- 
sons in general; and under this impres- 
siovu | would recommend its publication 
as atract. I know of one instance of its 
usefulness."* 

G. H, W. referring to Part I. p. G44, 
says, ** Who was the Hon. N. Moore, and 
query, what right to that designation? 
There are but two noble families of the 
surname of Moore, viz. the Marguis of 
Drogheda, and the Earl of Mount Ca- 
shell. Mr. N. Moore does not appear to 
be related to either family.” 

A Sunscriper to Dr, Evans’s Poem of 
“Tue Brees,” announced to be com- 
pleted in four Books, three of which are 
before the publick, wishes to be informed, 
when the Fourra will make its appear- 
ance, as it is nearly five years since the 
third Book was published. 

S. G. observes, that, ** In looking 
over some Memoranda, he found the fol- 
lowing avowal of Robert Owen, Esq. the 
proposer of a new plan for empluying the 
lower classes: £1 know that all man- 
kind will think ere long as Ido now, re- 
specting the inutility and grievous evil 
of Faith ; for with me this subject bas 
Jong been known as a Science, which 
at pleasure J can easily force upon the 
World.’ See * Times,’ Sept. 26, 1417.” 

Many of our Countrymen travelling 
in Franee, having (as we are inform- 
ed) with a laudable feeling of vene- 
ration for the heroic deeds of our Ances- 
tors, lately visited the Plains of Agin- 
court and Cressy; it will give us much 
pleasure to be the medium for conveying 
to the publick any observations con- 
nected with those subjects, 

The view and description of Witham 
Church shall be used soon. C. B’s Re- 
marks on the British Poeis; ‘* Remarks 
ou recent Alterations at Fountains Ab- 
bey;” A. L.'s Journal of a Tour in Italy ; 
H 1.; Mousavs, Antiquarivs, &e, &c. 
ib our next, 


The following observations and con 
rections are one of the latest communi- 
cations of an old and highly respected 
Correspondent, to whose memory a slight 
tribute is paid in our Obituary for the 
present month. 

“ A Frrenp To AccuRACcY, in pursuance 
of the wish of Clericus, as expressed in 
last month’s (July) Magazine, p. 38, in- 
ferms him, that the author of the book 
entitled, “ An Attempt to explain the 
Words Reason, Substance, &c. by a 
Presbyter of the Church of England,” 
which was first published in 1766, and 
reached a-third edition in 1767, was 
William Robertson, D. D. who died ia 
1783, Master of the Free Grammar School 
at Wolverhampton, and of whom a par- 
ticular account may be seen in Gent. 
Mag. vol. XXXVIII. p. 20. LILI. pp. 453, 
745-750, with his portrait. This work 
being so erroneously classed in the Cata- 
logue of Dr. Gosset’s Library must, it 
is presumed, have arisen from some un- 
accountable oversight in the Compiler. 
It excited considerable attention at the 
time of its publication, and for some 
years after. 

* Vor. LXXXVIL. Part I. 
P. 391, b. line 16 from the bottom, for 

1816, read 1817. 

497, a. line 11, for grandson, read great 
grandson, 
« Part Il. 
411, line 2 from bottom, read Byrom. 
413, line 39, read Swarthmoor. 
440, b. line 2, for Hon. A. G, Bennet, 
read Hon. Henry Grey Bennet. 
52h, line 14 from the bottom, read 1735, 
571, a. line 17, for Haver, read Havers, 
fiid. b. line 27, read Cienchwarton, 
585, line 39, ‘ Thomas Salmon died in 

1743,’ is certainly erroneous. His Pro- 

posals for publishing ‘ The Ancient 

and Present State of the British Isles,’ 
in | vol. folio, as an addition to bis 

* Universal Traveller,’ are dated in 

755, and it is believed he died in the 
same year. 
634, a. line 41, read Tingcombe. 
635, b. line 16 from the bottom, read 

Kirkby Cane, Norfolk. 

** Vor. LXXXVIIL. Part L. 
82, b. line 31, for 1789, read 1780. 
108, line 37, for 1673, read 1763. 
350, b. line 11 from the bottom, for 

Dodwell, read Rodwell. 

367, b. line 17, read Wenhaston. 
441, a. line 34, dele the first Mr. 
443, a. line 12 from the bottom, Sor 

Werbury, read Werburgh. 

467 b. line 39, read John Thornton, ¢34- 
437, a. line 2, read Didlington. 
501, line 23, read Methwold.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


— 


Mr. Unsan, Warwick, Aug. 22. 
R. Taylor, in p. 220 of his Ele- 
ments of Civil Law, while he is 
explaining the Responsa Pradentum, 
shews the duty of a Roman Lawyer to 
consist in respondendo, in agendo, in 
cayendo. He quotes one passage from 
Cicero de Oratore, lib. 1. and avother 
from the Book de Officiis, lib. 2; and 
he subjoins a third from the Second 
Book de Oratore, where some Edi- 
tionsread Auctor Formularum; others, 
with Olivet, Cantor; and others, Cau- 
tor. “* It is from such passages as 
these,” says Taylor, * that | had it 
suggested by a very ingenious Gentle- 
man of this Profession, that this 
might be the term by which Horace 
would express his Lawyer also, 
Perfidus hic Cautor.” 

Tam sure that this conjecture will 
be approved by Scholars, But I could 
wish that some of your Correspond- 
ents would slate, who was the author 
of it. : 

Some years ago I heard it ascribed 
to Mr. Nicholas Hardinge; and, if the 
information given me be correct, his 
very ingenious son, Mr. George Har- 
dinge, were he now living, would 
rejoice to hear, that a most acute 
Critic, Schrader, proposed the very 
same conjecture which his Father had 
suggested long before : 

“Nullus dubito,”’ says Schrader, “ quin 
reponi debeat 

Pertidus bic Cautor. 

Quis enim nescit Jurisconsultos proprid 

dici suis Clientibas et Consultoriius ca- 

vere? Pervulgati sunt, et in ore mul- 
to.um versus Ovidii, 

Ilo yepe loco capitur Consultus amore, 
Qu que aliis cavit, vix cavet ipse sibi.” 
These lines from Ovid had beeo 

quoted by Taylor. 

Schrader does not believe that Ho- 
race intended any ridicule against the 


Professors of the Law; and therefore 
he says, 

* Statuant itaque Juris, et Critica pe- 
riti, quid tribuendum sit huic conjec- 
ture, , 

Providus hic Cavutor. 
Quam bene vero Cautor appelletur pro- 
vidus, ostendit consuetudo Scriptorum, 
qui providere, et pr@cavere, cautos pro- 
vidusque, et similia sepe conjungent ; 
et hee Nasonis Fast. ii. 60. 
Cavit sacrati provida cura Ducis. 

Et ipsivs Horatii Carm., 2, v. 13, 

Hoc caverat mens provida Reguli.’” 

Vide Schraderi Emendationes, cap. 4. 
pag. il, 72. 

Let me intreat you, Mr. Urban, to 
accept my thanks for your judgment 
and activity in publishing the Poems, 
&c. written’ by Mr. Nicholas Har- 
dinge, and collected aad revised by his 
son Mr.G. H. The Latin verses of 
N. H. are excelient; and his Latin 
Prose, like that of his brother Caleb 
Hardinge, is even exquisite. 

This Volume contains Nicholas Har- 
dinge’s celebrated Emendation of Ho- 
race in Lib. 3. Od, 29. v. 6. together 
with some illustratious, which do cre- 
dit to the taste and the judgment of 
Mr. G. H. Now, from a note in p. 
223, itshould seem that G. H. sup- 
posed his father’s Emendation to be 
recorded in the Epistola Critica of 
Markland to Hare. “ At this mo- 
ment,” says he, “ l would give the 
eyes of Argus (if 1 had them all) to 
obtain the Epistula Critica of Mark- 
land to Hare.” He was mistaken, 
Markland published that Epistle in 
1728. Itdocs aot contain the conjec- 
ture of N. WH. Bat the first mention 
of that conjecture was made wm the 
Questio Grammatica, which Mark- 
land subjomed to his first Edition of 
the Supplices Mulieres, published in 
1763; 
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1763; and you, Mr. Urban, with your 
wonted accuracy, have produced the 
passage in p. 223 of N.H.’s Poems, 
&c. Some years before the publica- 
tion of the Questio Grammatica, | 
had been told in conversation, that 
Scholars were indebted for the conjec- 
ture to N. H., and | rejoice to tind 
that the oral tradition was well 
founded. 

You, Mr. Urban, as Editor of N.H.’s 
Poems, will excuse me for stating 
that in p. 236 there are three errors. 
They may all be corrected by the 
verdes of Phocylides,as they are print- 
ed in p. 522, vol. I. of Brunck’s 
Analecta. 

Kalb réds Duxvridew® Azgins xacxol. dy & 
ty, o¢ Od. 

Tlaviss’ Ary TIpoxdtes* xo. TleoxAing 

Afvioc. 
Vide Hoffman’s Lexicon, vol. 
il. inv. Leros. 

In regard to the pleasant anecdote 
recorded in p. 236, Bentley, it must 
be owned, was not unlikely to call 
the King’s-men “ Puppies ;” and he 
certainly hated them. His hatred, 
however, was founded, not upon any 
imperfections in their Learnmwg, but 
upon their Tory politicks; and pro- 
bable it is that much of the an- 
tipathy which Richard Dawes felt 
towards Bentley himself was pro- 
voked by their difference in political 
sentiments; for Dawes was a Tory, 
and Bentley was a Whig. Dr. An- 
drew Snape, the venerable Provost 
of King’s, took the lead among Cam- 
bridge Tories; and yet, from the oral 
traditions of the University, it should 
appear that Bentley felt and ex- 
pressed very great respect for the 
very great learning and sagacity of 
Snape. 

Bishop Hare was a King's-man; and 
surely, after reading his Epistola Cri- 
tica to Bland, the Master of Eton, 
Dr. Bentley wust have found in his 
King’s Coliege assailant, qualities of 
an animal more formidable than the 


Puppy race; and he might have re- . 


membered, and applied too, a line in 
Claudian. 

Magnaque taurorum fracture coila Bri- 

tanner. 
V. Claudian; de Laud. Stilich. 
Lib. 3. v. 301. 
Let me return to Taylor's Elements 
of Civil Law. He does not seem to 


have known Hardinge’s Emendation 


[Sept. 


of Horace. Now Hardinge not only 
substitutes ut for ne, but connects 
semper with udum ; and the propriety 
of this connection is confirmed by the 
following words of Taylor : 

** After the time of Dioclesian the 
title of the Emperor was Sempér- Au- 
gustus, ad-ciSasos. Semper Augus- 
tus, like Semper-florentis Homeri, Lu- 
cret. 1. v. 125. ; 

**So Tibur semper-udum, in Horace, 
Qd. 29. v. 6. b. 3. 

“ Semper-amicitia, in Propertius, 
Carmin. 2. lib. 1. 

“ To this may be referred Semper- 
lenitas of Terence, Ter. Andr. 2, 4.” 

Jam, Mr. Urban, your constant 
Reader, and let me add, your most 
sincere Friend, P. V. 

a 

Mr. Urpan, Stourhead, Jug. 30. 

4 be E laudable zeal which you have 

coustantly shewn for every work 
of Topography, induces me to trouble 
you respecting my intended publica- 
tion of 4 Classical Tour in Italy and 
Sicily, as some erroneous opinions 
have been entertained both of its plaa 
and purport. 

The title is well known as that of 
Mr. Eustace’s much-esteemed work ; 
and in that alove will my intended 
Supplemental volume encroach upon 
his work. I cannot hope to rival the 
original, but I disdain to be a copyist. 
Each of us traveiled, wm a great de- 
gree, upon the same plan, compar- 
ing the ancient with the modern state 
of Italy; and bringing back to our 
recollection the several passages of 
the classical authors, connecied with 
the still existing topography and anli- 
quities of the country. 

The premature death of Mr. Eus- 
tace prevented the completion of this 
grand fabrick, the foundation of which 
he had laid with so much judgment. 
During his second visit to lialy, he 
made (as I have been informed) addi- 
tional collections; and, had not fate 
puta stop to his exertions, he would 
most probably have left nothing want- 
ing, in the general tour through Italy, 
for the information of the traveller. 

And bere I must beg leave to 
contradict the supposition that this 
Supplemental Volume is compiled 
from his notes and literary memo- 
randa; and to assert that the mat- 
ter is totally new and original, hav- 
ing cautiously avoided going over 


the ground he trod, and being de- 
sirous 
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sirous only of making the publick 
partakers of that information which 
a five sears residence on the Conti- 
nent enabled me to collect, and of in- 
troducing new scenes to the eyes of 
the modern tourist. 

After having premised the motives 
which induced me to place my jour- 
pals in the hands of the publisher, 
I shall briefly state the contents of this 
Supplementary Volume. 

It will commence with a descrip- 
tion of the unfrequented district of 
the ancient Etruria, and-a minute 
account of the Isiand of Elba.— 
The next iter will be on the Appian 
way, from Rome to Beneventum ; in 
which the journey of Horace to Brun- 
dusium will be clossically illustrated. 
The islands of Capri and Ischia, near 
Naples, will be next described: then 
a tour to Caserta, Venafro, Isernia, 
Piedimonte, &c. A journey from Na- 
ples to Rome, on the track of the an- 
cient Latin way, wil! next take place, 
on which numerous antiquities still 
exist, as well as the magnificent mo- 
nastery of Monte Casino. An excur- 
sion to Isola and Sora, and to the 
Convents of Casa mare and Trisulto 
will succeed ; and the first part of this 
volume will conclude with an excar- 
sion from Reme to the lake of Ce- 
lano, or Fucine lake, in the pic- 
luresque province of Albruzzo, in 
which the celebrated Emissary, said 
to have been the work of 30,000 men 
for eleven years, will be described. 

The second part of this volume will 
contain the result of my researches 
in the Islands of Sicily. and Malta du- 
ring a residence of eight months. 

In the Appendix | shall subjoin 
some account of Pola in Istria, with 
a description of its fine remains of 
Antiquity. Yours, &ec. 

Ricuarp Corr Hoare. 





—a_a 


On the early Biographers of 
Sir Thomas More. 


EW men with more propriety 

have had ampler justice done to 
their memory, than the celebrated 
Sir Thomas More. He indeed was 
one of those Homines Centenarii of 
whom Lord Bacon speaks—men who 
appear but once in an age, and who 
constitute the brightest ornaments, 
and are beheld by posterity as the 
glories of the time in which they live. 
His Life has been written by men of 
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different persuasis, and at different 
periods. It has been recently done, 
as well as immediately after his death 
—and then it was written by those 
who not only had the advaniage of 
collecting accurate information, but 
who were connected or personally ac- 
quainted with him, 

The recent republication of the Life 
of More, written by his son-in-law, 
Mr. William Roper, has again brought 
this interesting performance ialo ge- 
neral circulation. I was se much de- 
lighted with perusing this affectionate 
and mioute delineation of More by 
his near relative, as to induce me also 
to look over many of the subsequent 
sketches or histories of his life. And 
it is chiefly with regard to the two ear- 
liest accounts of him that are known, 
that I send you this letter for insertion. 
But, before | say any thing of these, 
let me add a few words on the others 
just referred to. 

Roper’s Narrative must ever be read 
with peculiar delight: nor can we cease 
to admire the originality, simplicity, 
and seeming faithtuloess of his details. 
In it are interspersed numerous pleas- 
ing and familiar anecdotes, highly cha- 
racteristic of a man concerning whom 
the slightest fact cannot fail to interest. 
It contains abundant proofs (and no 
ove can doubt as to their truth, for 
the work bears convincing proofs of 
its true and genuine correctness on 
every page) of his uprightness and in- 
tegrity in public life—of his parental 
aflection, sympathy, and love. We 
see him amid the endeared circle of 
his family—we are admitted, as it 
were, to his converse—and have every 
part and action of his life brougit be- 
fore our eyes, in such a way as if 
we actually had been spectators. Io 
short, nothing can be more delightful 
or instructive than this species of Bio- 
graphy—and the work of Roper is 
no ordinary exemplification of the 
kind. Of the ciaracter or conduct of 
More, it would be useless to say any 
thing in this place. Yet we cannot but 
remark the honourable fidelity he pre- 
served in his public capacitves — his 
unshaken constancy to his principles 
(however erroncous they may seem 
to us)—his inflexible resistance to 
what he conceived was wroug—at the 
same time that be monmfewed sub- 
mission to his Royal Masie:—resigned 
without any selfish regret his high 
official situations, and suffered with 
resignation 
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resignation an unjust and unmerited 
fate. His legal knowledge and his 
learning were as remarkable as his 
virtue and integrity, and as much ad- 
mired, as the pleasantness of his beha- 
viour, the liveliness of his conversa- 
tion, and the readiness of his humour 
and wit, were relished. 

The Life by his great-grandson, 
Thomas More, is sufficiently known. 
Like Harpsfield’s and Stapleton’s, it 
adds littie material to the History of 
More’s life. Like them too, it is writ- 
ten with an intolerant spirit, and is dis- 
figured with legendary fictions, “ their 
aim having been to place More in the 
light of a saint and martyr.’ Both 
Stapleton’s and More’s, however, are 
valuable; for, notwithstanding much 
of their contents are derived from 
Roper’s, or are common with him, 
yet each of them has original matter. 
Hoddesdon well characterizes his own 

erformance wheo he acknowledges 

nis Life ta be * collected out of several 

authors.” Itis a mere repetition of 
passages from these fore-mentioned 
works; and, compared with them, it is 
cold, heartless, and spiritless; devoid 
of the slightest pretensions to origi- 
nality, and therefore, in a great mea- 
sure, of interest. 

Upon the authority of Mr. Lewis, 
the former editor of Roper’s Life, 
Mr. Dibdin (in his curious and inter- 
esting edition of the Utopia) notices 
a work entitled «* Historia aliquot 
nostri Seculi Martyrum, &c. 1550,” 
Ato.* which, he says, “* appears to be 
the first printed piece of biography 
of our author;” and adds, “ 1 have 
never seen a copy.” This ignorance, 
in which others seem to have partici- 
pated as well as Mr. Dibdin, astonishes 
me, as I canvot consider it to be very 
uncommon, having seen it frequently 
of late in various catalogues, and 
marked at a moderate price. Such 
ignorance, however, has not deprived 
them of much knowledge. It is true, 
inter alia, it contains * Vita Thome 
Mori;” but has nothing to justify the 
name it assumes. This Life, as it is 
called, is simply the Epitaph which 
Sir Thomas More himself, in 1532, 
** wrote in Latin, and caused to be 
written upon his Tombe of Store, 


which himself, while he was Lord 
Chancellor, had caused to be made in 
his Parish Church of Chelsey,” &c. 
with some slight addition. We must, 
however, also add, that it has a chapter 
which professes to give an account 
“ de D. Thome Mori captivitate, bo- 
norum confiscatione, et ullimo sup- 
plicio, propter confessionem veritatis.” 
But this is simply abridged from a 
still earlier printed piece of biography. 

The earlier one I| refer to, is the 
Narrative of More’s Death, supposed 
to be written by his friend Erasmus, 
under the feigned name of Courinus 
Nucerinus. Qf this short, but inte- 
resting and pathetic account, I lately 
obtained a copy of the original edition, 
printed immediately after his execu- 
tion. It bears the following title: 
** Expositio fidelis de morte D. Thome 
Mori, et quorundam aliora insignium 
virorum in Anglia. ee [typis 
Johannis Graphei] in edibus loan, 
Steelsii, Anno M. D. XXXVL” I2 
leaves in sm. 8vo. This Account, da- 
ted from Paris, x. Cal. Augusti, Anno 
1535, was again printed at the end of 
T. Mori Lucubrationes, &c. Basil. 1563, 
8vo. from whence it has ofien been 
reprinted. The original, however, dif- 
fers in some few particulars from these 
re-impressions. For the usual address, 
*Courinus N uceriaus Phil. Mont. S.D.” 
(to which Lewis subjoins these words, 
** Nomen fictum pro Erasmo ut aliqui 
putant”), it has “* P. M. Caspari Agrip- 
pz S. D.” This change, perhaps, may 
enable some future biographer of 
More to guess with better luck as to 


its real author. There appearsto be - 


nothing but supposition for attributing 
it to Erasmus, while it has some in- 
ternal allusions and marks to render 
that more than doubtful. Atthe end of 
this little tract are two short epitaphs, 
omitted in the later impressions, and 
with which, as I have not found them 
printed elsewhere, I shall conclude. 


Epirapnium THom# Mort. 


State Viri, fort hos cineres novisse 
juvabit : fhabet. 

Hu’c tumulum Morus colla resectus 
Tile decus regni quonda’, et nunc dedecus 
Angli’, [tulerit. 

Quod tulerat talem, quod modo sus- 





* The title of this work is, “ Historia aliquot nostri Seculi Martyrum cum pia, 
tum iectu jucunda, nunquam antebac typis excusa. [Maguntia, apud 5. Victorem 
excudebat Franciscus Beliem.] Anno M. D. L.” in 4to, A te Sin fours. The author 
appears to have been “‘ Vomelius A Stapert, LL.D.” who prefixes some Latin verses. 
The chief part of this work is occupied in narrating “ Pasgjo xviii. Carthusianorum 
in regno Angliz,” &c, ] 
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Illi ut salva foret pietas, pridem aula re- 
licta est ; [est. 


Salva uti perduret, Vita relicta modo 
Fide Thoma, qua’tam nolles vindicta pa- 
ratur, 
Regalesque tuis manibus Inferiz. 
ALiup. 
Hospes. 
Quis jacet hic truneus? cujus caput ense 
recisum est? 
Que natat in tetro sanguine canities ? 
Civis. 
Hic est ille Thomas Morus, sic fata re- 
pendunt [malis. 
Tristia multa bonis, et bona multa 
Hospes. 
Qae circunsistunt Dive lugubre ca- 
daver ? 
Diva tenax Veri, sancta Fides, Nemesis. 
Civis. 
Quarum prima fuit caussa et fuit altera 
mortis, . 
Ultrix future tertia cadis erit. 
Aug. 15. G. H. D. 
a 
Mr. Urnay, Watford, Sept. 8. 
MONG the various accounts of 
the Battle of Waterloo, I have 
seen none which enables us to com- 
prehend the scientific, or professional 
—— upon which it was con- 
ducte 
There is a desultory, but excellent 
book, very little known, upon the 
subject of Invasion, writien by the 
late Sir T. B. Boughton, a General in 
the East India Company's service. 
Here we have a long discussion of the 
leading principles of Buonaparte’s 
Tacticks, and the respective merits of 
the firing and bayonet plans, as tend- 
ing to Victory. The gallant Baronet 
represents the leading principle of 
Napoleon, to exhaust, weary, and re- 
duce his enemy; and then pour iv an 
immense body of fresh troops, which 
should utterly overpower the foe. 
The Continental plan, founded al- 
most wholly upon the firing system, 
is to line farm-bouses, villages, or en- 
closures, with troops, supported by 
masses behind, the cannon being placed 
on elevated prowinences in order to 
command the parts below. The fire 
then commences on both sides; aod he 
who has the most men left at last, is 
the Victor, as in a game at Draughis. 
if the reserves are brought into ac- 
tion, recovery of the battle is deemed 
ouly not impracticable. Io an action 
of this kind, caunon and musquetry 
are the leading agents ; and the chance 
of success depends much upon the 
ground, and its iuequalities, by which 
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to shelter the troops; or the su- 
periority of cavalry, supported by 
infantry, who may capture the great 
guns. 

The plan of the English is very dif- 
ferent, at least under our present il- 
lustrious General. The musquetry, 
except in inaccessible situations, such 
as houses, court-yards, ravines, gar- 
den walls, or other securities, is not 
the main engine of the warfare. The 
cannon and the bayonet are the chief 
sources of confidence. The troops 
are as much as possible sheltered in 
the holiows; and the enemy, advanc- 
ing without knowledge of the force 
there placed, comes unawares upoo a 
most destructive fire. As a cannon- 
ade precedes the advance of the ene- 
my’s columns, in order to clear the 
ground before them, the troops oblig- 
ed to be exposed, lie down upon their 
faces, in order that the shot may fi 
over them, or, if it strikes, kill or 
wound only one man, and then enter 
the ground. When the enemy is ad- 
vanced within an hundred yards or 
thereabouts, the troops rise, fire a 
volley into the enemy’s ranks almost 
close to them, commonly between 
forty and twenty yards; repeat it, if 
the confusion created prevents the 
enemy from forming ; and then charge 
with the bayonet. When advanced 
close, the soldier does not uniformly 
rely upon the manner of charging, 
directed by the manual ; he raises his 
piece, bayonet downwards, over his 
shoulders, stabs the frontrank man, and 
then, inverting the piece, knocks down 
the second-rank man, as if he was 
using a club, with the butt end of his 
musquet. By these methods the Im- 
perial Guards were forced to retreat. 

Buonaparte, being only acquainted 
with Continental troops, conceived 
that he had the same method to pur- 
sue with the English. He had, how. 
ever, been informed by his Generals, 
that ‘they would charge with the 
bayonet. This could only be done 
in line; and of course would easily 
be stopped by cavalry. The attacks 
of the horse would compel them, ei- 
ther to stop their careér, or to form 
squares. These immoveable forms 
would expose them to the cannon in 
steady point-blank aim. Justly pre- 
suming, therefore, that by means of 
his cayalry he could clivck the English 
from a successful use of the bayonet, 
he acted with confidence, 

Buo- 
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Buonaparte, in his bulletin, (and 
who can deny the competency of his 
judgment in military affairs ?) ascribes 
the loss of the battle to that despe- 
rate hit or miss measure, the charge 
of the Cuirassiers, in such numbers 
and impetuosity. This is not al- 
together the fact; for, admitting the 
troops of the Allied Armies te be as 
good as .is own, which some of them 
were net, he must have been defeated 
by numbers, whether the Cuirassers 
had made their charge, or not. But 
nothing could be more plain than that 
the destruction which followed that 
charge blasted every prospect of vic- 
tory. When squares of wfantry are 
fowmed, and the cavalry is determined 
to run all risks in order to break 
them, their prospect, if the soldiers 
are well disciplined, is little short of 
ruin. Asthey advance, they first re- 
ceive a fire of round shot from the 
batteries; as they come closer the 
grape brings more down; and when 
they face the square with endea- 
vours to cut and trample down the 
men, or make an opening, the first 
fire of the infantry brings down the 
horses; the second the mean ; and then 
the few, which are left, have to en- 
counter the whole unimpaired force 
of their enemy's horse, rushing from 
their ambuscades. This is the simple 
history of the almost. total destruc- 
tion of the Cuirassiers. 
. If, on the contrary, their orders 
had been positive, not to charge but 
when the English were going to use 
the bayonet; and, after they had im- 

ded them by compelling them to 
orm squares, not rashly to expose 
themselves, retreat, if not victory, 
would have been secured. 

Buvnaparte was in a hurry; and 
what is done in a hurry is never done 
well. Caution is the result of long 
experience in the art of war; and yet 
here it failed him. 

He committed another error still 
more fatal. Instead of merely sending 
a patrole to watch the motions of the 
retreating Prussians, and reserving 
Grouchy in communication, he de- 
tached him to bring the Prussian army 
into action. Now it would never have 
been possible for Grouchy tv bring 
Blucher to a geweral action if he did 
notchvose it, vo more than Buonaparte 
could have compeiied Wellington to 
do so at Quatre Bras, instead of Water- 
loo. If a road lies through a large 


wood, it must be forced, or the pur- 
suer must turn it. In the first case, 
a comparative handful of men would 
retard him for hours; and in the 
other, the loss of time would permit 
the enemy to gain miles upon him, 
It would have been better therefore 
fur Buonaparte to have occupied 
Ohain, S. Lambert, &c. with Grouchy's 
corps. Blucher and Wellington knew 
that they were too numerous in junc- 


dion to think of separation under dis- 


aster; and yet he trusted for the pre- 
vention of thistoacoutingency: almost 
as absurd as presuming that we are 
stire to catch a fox if we only set & 
trap. 

The French attribute their defeat 
to two causes ;—the immense loss at 
Hougomont, and the absence of 
Grouchy. Their only chance of car- 
rying the first (and that is dubious as 
to success) would have been by sur- 
rounding it, and cutting off the possi- 
bility of reinforcements, by moving 
up Jerome Buonaparte’s and Foy’s 
divisions together. As they managed 
it, they advanced and were cut to 
pieces in detail. If they had succeeded 
in carrying this post, they would have 
enfiladed the line. It must have been 
prevented; and the probability was, of 
the Duke of Wellington's being oblig- 
ed to weaken the left of his centre to 
preserve it. As to Grouchy’s arrival, 
it could not have commanded victory. 
The Allies would still have been su- 
perior numerically full 30,000 men. 
Blucher would have merely kept him 
at bay; while Wellington, with the 
two divisions for which he stipulated, 
either pressing upon Buonaparte’s 
rear, or keeping them in support, 
would have expedited the superb grand 
charge to relieve Blucher, which, if 
it succeeded, might have ended in 
Grouchy’s being surrounded and cap- 
tured. $s. Y. E. 

i 


G. H. W. says, “Goldsmith’s mother’s 
name was Jowes. How therefore, was 
Contarine his uncle? See page 21. 

**« The Marquis of Abercorn, see page 
94, is erroneously stated to have left 
issue a daughter, Maria, by his first 
lady, Catharine Copley. All his children 
died in his life-time, except one daugh- 
ter by his second wife, Lady Cecil Mamil- 
ton, viz. Cecil Frances, married to Lord 
Clonmore, son of the Earl of Wicklow. 
Maria, above-mentioned, died in ber fa- 
ther’s life-time.” 


Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, Sept. 1. 
Sle satisfactory account you have 
given, in p. 84, of that intelli- 
gent and upright Magistrate, the late 
Mr. Alderman Comee, induces me to 
suppose that your Readers will not be 
displeased to possess a good Portrait 
of him. (See Plate I.) The original 
Painting, in crayons, was presented 
to the Alderman by Mr. A. Pope, the 
justly-celebrated Comedian, asa 
ful return for favours he had received; 
and it was engraved by Mr. Joba 
Baker, with Mr. Combe's express per- 
mission, in the year 1798, when the 
worthy Alderman was a Candidate for 
the high and important office of Lord 
Mayor of Londou.—-The paralytic 
disorder with which he was long af- 
flicted, though it greatly debilitated 


Mr. Alderman Combe.—Monmouthshire. 
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his limbs, left his vigorous mind al- 
most wholly unimpaired ; till, in June 
1817, the wanton and cruel insult he 
received, by the Resolution of a very 
thinly-attended Common Hall, had a 
visible effect on his enfeebled consti- 
tution. So unexpected a return for 
long and faithful services he was but 
ill prepared to sustain; and he relin- 
quished in consequence his seat in Par- 
Nag 7s San all his civic honours. 

am bappy to add, thathe has lefta 
handsome ie for his numerous 
—rigg oP he will has been proved by 
his son, assole executor; and 
though the personal effects do not ex- 
ceed 140,0001. there are real estates 
sufficient to complete the second 
plumb. 

Yours, &c. Aw Orn Livenyuay. 
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COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 


“ I saw young Harry—with his beaver on, 
His cuisses on his thighs, gallantly arm’d — 
Rise from the ground like feather’d Mercury, 
And vaulted with such ease into his seat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds 
To turn and wint's foe as, 
And witch the world wi horsemanship, 
Hear him but reason in divinity, 
And, all admiring, with an inward wish 
You would desire the King were made a prelate - 
Hear him debate of common-wealth affairs, 
You would say—it had been all-arid-all bis study: 
List his discourse m war, and you shall hear 
A fearful battle render’d you in music: 
Turn him to any cause of policy, ’ 
The Gordian knet of.it he will unleose , 
Familiar as his garter: that, when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh: in men’s ears 
To steal his sweet and honey’d sentences. 
What should | say? His deeds exceed all speech: 
He ne’er lift up his hand, but conquered.”’ 
SHAKESPEARE’s Henry of Monmouth, 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 

Boundaries. North, Hereford: East, Gloucester: South, the Severn. West, 
Brecon and Glamorgan. 

—— length 33; greatest breadth 26; circumference 110; square 516 
miles. 

Province, Canterbury. Diocese, Llandaff, excepting 3 parishes (Welsh Bick- 
nor, Dixon, and St. Mary’s) in Hereford; and 3 (Cwmyoy, Lianthoay, and 
Oldcastle) in St. David's. Cireuit, Oxford. 

ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 

British Inhabitants. Silures. as 

Roman Province. Britannia Secunda. Stations. Blestium, Monmouth: 
Burrium, Usk: Gobannium, Abergavenay: Isca Silurum (bead-quarters 

Gent. Mac, September, 1818 of 
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of the second legion, and seat of government for Britannia Secunda), Caer- 

leon: Isca Silurum, Caerwent. 

Saxon Heptarchy. his coutty, called Gwent or Gwentland, was not sub- 
jugated by the Saxons. 

Antiquities. Roman remains at Caerleon (the walls were 530 yards by 460), 
and at Caerwent (walls 505 yards by 390).—Inscribed stunes at Moias Court 
aad Tredonuoc church.—* Harold’s stones” and *“ Cryg y Dyrn,” tumulus 
at Trelech.—,Encampments of Billingstock or the Lodge, Campston, Camp- 
wood, Castell Taliurum, Coed y Bunedd, Craig y Gaercyd, Craig y Saesson, 
Cwrty gaer, Gaer fawr (the largest in the county), above Mayndec house, 
Peuros, Peu y Parc newydd, Pen Pil, Porthskewydd, ocar Rumney 
bridge, St. Julian’s wood, Sudbrook, Trelech, near Trewyn house, ou 
Twyn Barlwn, Walterstom—Castles of Abergavenny, Caerleon, Caldecot, 
Castell Glas or Green Castle, Cuersrow, Dinham, Groswont, Lianfair 
Iscoed, Llangibby, Monmouth, Newport, Pencoed, Penhow, Racianp, 
Scenfrith, Striguil, Usk, and White or Liandeilo.—Abbeys of Gracedieu, 
Llantarvam, Luantnony, aod Tintern. Priories of Goidcliff, Kynemark, 
Monmouth, and Usk. Churches of Abergavenny, Caerleon, Caldecot, 
Chepstow (West door a very beautiful receding Saxon arch), Grosmont, 
Malpas, Newport, Ruwney, St. Thomas at Moumouth, and Welsh Bick- 
nor. Wrunston chapel.—Abergaveany bridge 13 arches ; The Munnow gate 
and bridge, Monmouth. Houses of Mathern, Moins Court, Perthir, and 
Theowen, 

In Abergavenny church are monuments of Sir William ap Thomas (father 
of Herbert the first Earl of Pembroke of bis family), and of Gladys his wife, 
daughter of David Gam, and widow of Roger Vaughan. Gam and Vaughao 
were knighted whilst dying at Agincourt by Henry V., whose life they had pre- 
served by sacrificing their own. Awong the monumenis of the Herberts, 
whose origival residence was at Werndec near this town, is that of Sir 
Richard Herbert of Coldbrovuk, distinguished for bis valour at the battle of 
Banbury, 1469. 

Caerleon was long the capital of the British dominions, and is described by 
the bards as equalling Rome io splendour. Geoffrey of Monmouth says, 
that at the time of the Saxon invasion it contained 200 Astronomers! 
It was the principal residence of Arthur and his knights, “ fuil famous 
in Romantic tale.” This town was diso the metropolitan see of the Bri- 
tons; and Dubriciys, the great opponent of the Pelagian heresy, was its 
first Archbishop. He was succeeded by David, uncle of the famous Arthur, 
aud the Patron Saint of Wales, who removed the See to Mevevia in Pem- 
brokeshire, which has since been called St. David's. At Caerleon were 
buried St. Aaron and St. Julius, who suffered martyrdom here io the reign 
of Dioclesian. 

Llanthony abbey (length 212, breadth 50, transept 100 feet) was built 
oo the hermitage of St. David the Patron of Wales, where, according w 
Drayton, 

“ He did only drink what chrystal Hodney yields, 
And fed upon the leeks he gather’d in the fields, 

In memory of whom ia the revolving year, 

The Welchman on his day that sacred herb do wear.” 


Bat Shakspeare gives it a later origio, as he makes Fluellin say to Henry V. 
* Your grandfather of famous memory, and please your Majesty, and your 
great uncle Edward the Plack Prince of Wales, as 1 have read in the Chro- 
nicles, fought a most prave pattle here in France.—If your Majesties is re- 
member'd of it, the Welchmen did goot service in a garden where leeks did 
grow, wearing lecks io their Monmouth caps; which, your Majesty knows, 
is an honourable padge of the service: and, | do believe your Majesty takes 
no scorn to wear the leek upon Saint Tavy’s day.” To which the King 
replies, “‘ I wear it for a memorable honour: for, 1 am Welsh, you know, 
good countryman.” 

Newport castle was erected by Robert Earl of Gloucester, natural son of 
Henry I. celebrated for his patronage of literature, and for his skill and ar 
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in the service of his half-sister the E-npress Maud. The church is dedicated to 
St. Woollos (or Gunleus, or Gwoliiw), whois said to have been buried there. 

Tiotern abbey (length 218, width 33, transept 150 feet) was founded in 
1131 by Walter de Clare, great uncle to Richard “ Strongbow,” the con- 
queror of Leinster in Ireland. In it had sepulture its founder, bis brother 
Gilbert Earl of Pembroke, Walter Earl of Pembroke and Marshal of Fog- 
land, Anselm de Clare the last Earl of his family, and William Herbert 
Earl of Pembroke, beheaded after the battle of Banbury, 1469. 

In Welsh Bicknor church is a monumental effigies, supposed to represent 
Lady Muntacute, who nursed the Conqueror of Agincourt at Courtfield near 
this place; she died in 1395. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Afon Liwyd, Beeg, Berddin, Carn, Cledaugh, Rbwy fawr and 
fach, Fidan, Gavenny, Gruny, Houddy, Kebby, Lamon, Munnow, Mor- 
besk, Mythve, Nedern, Olwy, Organ, Pill, Pool-Meyric, Rhyd y Mirch, 
Rumney, Szvern, Sorwy, Tilery, Troggy, Trothy, Usx, Wve, Yotwyth. 

Inland Navigation. Monmouthshire canal, having two branches, one to Pont- 
ypool, the other to Crwmlin; Brecknock and Monmouth; Abergavenny 
canals. Rumney, Severn, Usk, and Wye rivers. 

—. Two pools near Pontypool used as reservoirs to the Monmouthshire 
canal. 

Eminences and Views. The Sugar loaf (the highest in the counts) 1852, the 
Blorenge 1720, Skyrrid vawr 1498, and Skyrrid vach 765 feet above the con- 
fluence of the Gavenny with the Usk. Allt yr Arfaid, Blaenau or the Beacon 
mountain, Brynaro, Cabbadick, Campston, Catsash,Cefa y crib, Craig y Dorth, 
the Defandon, the Drynos, the Gaer, the Gam, the Garway, the Graig, 
Hatteril hills, Machen bill, Moel hill, Mynyed Allervig, Mynydd Liwyd, 
Mynydd Maen, Mynydd y Crug, Mynydd y Lan, Mynydd y Siwyn, Peaca- 
maur, Penny-vale hills (viz. the Derry, Rolben, Graig 4 bee ant and 
Lianwenarth hill), Pen y Parc newydd, Twyn Barlwn vulgé Tom Balam, 
Churches of Bydwelly, Christ-church, and Newport. Clytha modern cas- 
tle. “ Kemeys Folly,” and Pont y pool park Folly, summer bouses. 
on Lover’s leap, Platform, and Double View in Piercefield 

rounds. 

Neural Curiosities. New Passage, at high water 3{ miles across: Charstone 
rock islet: Caldecot and Wentloog levels: Gold cliff: Wentwood forest : Tre- 
lech medicinal water: Fissure in the Sk yrrid mountain : Scenery of Ewiasyale; 
of the confluence of the two Ebwys; and of the Wye particularly at Pierce- 
field and Chepstow. At Llanvihangel house are the largest and finest Seotch 
firs in England. In Cemmeys Commander church-yard is a hollow yew tree 
15 feet in girth, in which is inclosed an oak of 7 feet. At Chepstow the 
tide is said to rise higher than in any other part of the kaown world, and 
in January 1768 to have attained the height of 70 feet : its greatest rise of 
late years has been 56 feet. 

Public Edifices. Chepstow bridge, 5 iron arches op stone piers; leagth 532 
feet, width 20, span of centre arch 112, two adjdiming arches 70, two 
outward arches 54; finished 1816. Assembly rooms aod Corn-market.— 
Monmouth Jail; Town hal!, in front of which is ao aukward statue of 
Henry V.; Church of St. Mary, spire 200 feet high—Newport bridge, 
5 arches of stone, span of the centre arch 70 feet, two adjoining 62, two 
outward 55; built in 1800 by David Edwards (soa of the famous architect 
of Pont y Pridd in Glamorganshire) cost £.10,165.—Bridges of Caerleon, 
Romney, and Usk. 

Seats. Troy-house, Duke of Beaufort, Lord Lieutenant of the County, 


Abercarn, Mrs. Hall. Courtfield, Wm. Vaughan, esq. 
Arcadia, F. S. Secretan, esq. Dwywyn cottage, Mrs. Middleton, 
Bix Weir, General Rooke. Dynastow court, Sam Bosanquet, esq. 
Blackbrook, Sir John Briggs, Bart. Grange, James Jones, ‘esq. 
Carigworth-house, John Morgan, esq. Hill-house, T. M esq. 

Clytha, W. Jones, esq. Hillson, William Pilkington, esq. 
Coldbrook, J. H. Williams, esq. Kemeys-house, L. Lord, esq. 

. val Llanarth 
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Llanarth court, John Jones, esq. 
Llandeilo Cresseney, Rich. Lewis, esq. 
Llanfoist-housc, i’. Chawbre, esq. 
Llangattock, Rev. Mr. Lucas. 
Llangibby, W. A. Williams, esq. 
Lisnofer, Berjamin Waddington, esq. 
Llanrumney, Moggeridge, esq. 
Llansaiotfraed, Col. Morgan. 
Lianvihangle, Earl of Oxford. 
Llanwern, Lady Salusbary. 
Licidet-house, K. Evans, esq. 
Malpas, G. Kemeys, esq. 
Mambhelad, W. Morgan, esq. 
Mayndec, Sir Robert Kemeys. 

Pant y goitre, late ''. Hooper, esq. 
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Pen park, —— Williams, esq. 
Penyclaw, ——~ Berry, esq. 
Perthyr, J. P. Lurimer, esq. 
Prerceriecp, Nat. Wells, esq. 
Pont y Pool, C. H. Leigh, esq. 
Porthskewydd, Rev. Mr. Lewis. 
Vriory-house, D. Williams, esq. 

St. Pierre, Charles Lewis, esq. 
Tredegar, Sir Charles Morgan, Bart. 
Trewyn, J. Rosier, esq. 

Tydee, Thomas Ellis, esq. 

Whiston, Wm. Phillips, esq. 
White-house, —— Flower, esq 
Wynastow court, Thomas Swinverton, 


esq. 

Peerage. Abergaveony earldom and bisele to Neville: The barony is a 
feudal honour or local dignity enjoyed by inheritance or possession of 
Abergavenny castle without any other creation, in like manner as the earl- 
dom of Arundel in Sussex appertains to the possession of the cas‘le there. 
Grosmont viscounty to Somerset Duke of Beaufort, who is also Baron Her- 
bert of Chepstow and Ragland and Baron Beaufort of Caldecot castle. Of 
Lianthony, Butler barony to Butler Marquess of Ormonde in Irelaud. 

Members to Parliament: for the county 2, for the united boroughs of Mon- 
mouth, Newport, and Usk 1, total 3. 

Produce. Iron-ore, coal, limestone, mill-stones, free-stone. Wood. Corn. 
Oxev, Sheep, Mules. Fish, particularly Salmon (of which one was caught 
near Usk in 1782 which weighed 68lds.), Sewin, and Trout. 

Manufactures. iron, ship building, tin, japan ware. Monmouth was once 
famous for its caps, which are noticed by Fluellin in Shakspeare’s ** Heary 
Vv.” and highly commended by Fuiler in his “ Worthies.” The coating of 
iron plates with tin was first introduced into this kingdom by John Haa- 
bury, Esq. of Pontypool, and the first manufactory was established at that 
place.—The lackering of iron plates with a brilliant varnish, called japan- 
ning, was first practised in this kingdom at Pontypool by Thomas Allgood 
(a native of Northamptonshire) in the time of Charles II. 


POPULATION. 


Huudreds 6; Parishes 120; Market towns 7; Houses 12,127. 
Inhabitants: Males 30,987; Females 31,140; total 62,127. 


Families employed iv Agriculture 5,815; in trade 4,812; in neither 1,916; - 


total 12,543. 


Baptisms: Males 642; Females 632.—Marriages 416.—Burials. Males $14; 


Females 444. 


Places having not less than 1000 inhabitants. 


Houses. Inhab. 


Monmouth (capital)...... 675 3,503 
Abergavenny .......+...0 575 2,815 
Cdhieuseed, in Bedwelly 

parigh .......cccccccees 416 2,728 
Chepstow ........se00.--- 429 2,581 
Trevethiu including Pont- 

ypool...... ceccce eeee+-466 2,423 
Newport town in St. Wool- 

SEER aaa 445 2,346 
Aberystwith.............. 302 1,626 


Houses. Inhab. 


BORON « n0ecctscdecaven 341 1,572 
Mambhole in Bedwelly pa- 

GED s ncnesccocsssécvcee 218 1,230 
WMaOGRSB. «0.00: rcccccccese 235 1,167 
Lilanwenarth Ultra........ 241 1,133 
Mynydd-maen in 

Mynyddyslwyn parish. 4 1,098 
Panteague. ...... vocecees 212 1,052 
Penmaen in 5 1,010 


Mynyddysiwyn parish = 


Total: Places 14, Houses 4,854, Inhabitants 26,284. 


HISTORY. 

610. At Tintern, Ceolwulf King of Wessex defeated by Theodorick or St. 
Thewdric, Prince of Morganwg or Glamorgan; but the Conqueror died 
of his wounds three days after the battle, and was buried at Mathern. 

728. On Caroo mountain Ethelbald King of Mercia defeated by the Britons. 

1034. Rytherch ap Jestyo, Prince of South Wales, defeated by Canute. 

10653. 
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1063. At Trelech Gryflydd ap Llewellyn Prince of Wales defeated, and this 
county subjugated by Harold, afterwards King of England. 

1171. Caerleon taken by Henry II. in his progress to lreiaad. 

1172. Abergavenny castle, under William de Braos, taken by Sytsylt ap Dyfn- 
wald a Welsh chieftaiv, but shortly afterwards restored to Kravs, who in- 
vited Sytsylt and his son Geoffrey to conclude a treaty of amity at this 
place, when they were both treacherously murdered. A similar act of 
sanguinary treachery had been before perpetrated within the same walls by 
William son of Milo Earl of Hereford. 

1173. Near Newport Owen ap Caradock, son of Jorwerth ap Owen ap Cara- 
dock, Prince of Wales, whilst proceeding unarmed to meet Henry II. un- 
der the faith of a safe conduct granted to him for that purpose, treache- 
rously murdered by a detachment from the garrison of Newport. 

1215. Abergavenny castle taken from the forees of King Johu by Liewellyn 
Prince of Wales. 

1233. At Grosmont, Nov. 12, in a night attack Henry 11. surprised and 
defeated by Richard Marshal Karl of Pembroke, who took 506 horses with 
mapy waggons laden with provisions, baggage, and treasure. 

1405. At Usk Owen Glyodwr defeated and driven to the mountains by the 
forces of Henry LV. 

1535. Monmouthshire by an act of Parliament separated from Welsh juris- 
diction, and made an English county. 

1645. Chepstow castle, under Colonel Robert Fitzmorris, surreadered to 
the Parliameotarians under Colonel Morgan. 

1648. Chepstow castle, surprised by the Royalists under Sir William Kemeys; 
but, May 25, retaken by assault by the Parliamentarians, under Colonel 
Ewer, when Sir Nicholas and forty more of its brave and loyal defenders 
were slain. 

1648. Ragland castle, under Henry Somerset first Marquess of Worcester, 
then above 80 years of age, but nobly illustrating the motto of his family, 
“ Mutare vel timere sperno,” after an heroic defence surrendered to Sir 
Thomas Fairfax August 19. This Castle has the glorious distinction of 
being the last in England that held out for the King. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Aaron, St. martyr, Caerleon, (suffered 303.) 

Arthur, Geoffrey ap, “ Geoffrey of Monmouth,” historian, Monmouth, about 
1090. 

Cantilupe, Walter, Bp. of Worcester, Abergavenny, (died 1267.) 

Cars, Ricmarp ve, surnamed Strongbow, conqueror of Leinster, Chep- 
stow, (died 1176.) 

Cox, Leovard, grammarian, about 1509. 

Evans, William, porter to Charles 1. 7 feet 6 inches high (died 1635.) 

Godwyn, Charles, aatiquary, friend of Hutchins, historian of Dorset, 
Chepstow, 1698. 

Hexay V., Conqueror of France, Monmouth castle, 1387. 

Henry, Earl of Lancaster, grandson of Edmuod Crouchback, Grosmont castle. 

Herbert, Sir Richard, warrior, Ragland, (beheaded 1469.) 

Herbert, William, Earl of Pembroke, warrior, Ragland, (beheaded 1468.) 

Hopkins, William, divine, Monmouth, 1706. 

Jones, Edmund, historian of his native village, Aberystwyth. 

Julius, St., martyr, Caerleon, (suT+red 303.) 

Kent or Gwent, Johnjof, Franciscan, mathematician, Grosmont, (died 1348.) 

Llywellyn, Thomas, baptist, author on Editions of Welsh Bible, (died 1796.) 

Moamouth, John of, Bp. of Liandaff, Monmouth, (died 1323.) 

Monmouth, Thomas of, divine, Monmouth (flor. 1160.) 

Mortimer, Roger, Earl of March, in Parliament of 1386 declared Heir 
Apparent to the Crown, Usk, 1874. 

Oxpcastie, Sir Joun, Lord Cobham, martyr, Oldcastle, about 1385. 

Oweu, Henry, divine, 1715. 

Plantagenet, Henry, first Duke of Lancaster, Monmouth castle, (died 1361.) 

Williams, Charles, benefactor, founder ef school, Caerleon, 1633. oa 
illiams, 
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Williams, Sir Charles Hanbury, poet and diplomatist, Pont y pool, 1709, 
Williams, Sir Roger, warrior, Penros, (flor. temp. Eliz.) 


MISCRLLANEOUS REMARKS, 


Th Chepstow church was interred Henry Martin, who died in the castle ia 
1680, in the 79th year of his age and the 20th of his confinement. The cu- 
rious anagramniatic epitaph, written by himself, has been long sidce re- 
moved. An inscription by Southey “for the room at Chepstow in which 
Martin the Regicide was imprisoned,” has been admirably parodied iv the 
Auti-Jacobin, in one for the cell at Newgate in which Mrs. Brownrigg the 
Prenticide was immured. In the church is a monument of Henry second 
Earl of Worcester, K. G. who died 1549. 

Coldbrook house was the resideuce of the brave Sir Richard Herbert, 
beheaded at Banbury 1469, and of Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, statesman, 
wil, and poet. 

Liausaintfraed was the scat of Thomas ap Gwillim, from whom the Earls 
of Pembroke, Powis, and Caernarvon, are descended by the male, and the 
Duke of Beaufort by the female line. He died here, and was buried in the 
church 1438. 

Mathern was the Episcopal palace of Llandaff. In the church had sepul- 
ture the Bishops Anthony Kitchen, who impoverished the see so much that 
it is now the poorest in the kingdom, 1563 ; Hugh Jones, the first Welsh- 
man elevated to this prelacy, 1574; William Blethyn, 1590; and Matthew 
Murray, 1639. , 

Monmouth castle was a favourite residence of John of Gaunt Duke of 
Lancister, aod of his son Henry of Bolingbroke, afterwards Henry IV. : 

Oldcastle (now destroyed) was the residence of Sir John Oldcastle Lord 
Cobham, head of the Lollards, the first author and the first martyr among 
our nobility. He was burnt in 1417. i 

Old-Court was the principal seat of Dafydd ap Llewelyn, generally called 
David Gam, or Squinting David. He was the fourth in descent from Eision 
Sais, who served in the proud battles of Cressy aud Poictiers. The life of 
David was disgraced by violence and rapine, and above all by bis attempt to as- 
sassinate thé@brave Owen Glyndwr, but his most heroic behaviour at Agincourt 
atoned for all his crimes, and has rendered his memory glorious, When sent to 
reconnoitre the French army just before the battle, instead of being dispirited 
by their numbers, he made the memorable report that * there were enow 
to be killed, enow to be taken prisoners, and enow to run away;” and when 
Henry was stunned by a blow from the Duke d’Alengon, Gam interposed, 
and received in his own bosom the sword that was intended for his King’s. 

The latent beauties of Piercefield were first called into notice by Valentine 
Morris, Esq.; whose liberality having induced some pecuniary embarrassments, 
he was compelled to leave the lovely residence that he had formed, for a 
goveroment in the West Indies. His departure was bewailed by the tears of 
the whole neighbourhood, and the bells of Chepstow as he passed through 
the town rang a muffled peal.—This place was afterwards the residence of 
George Smith, Esq. and of his amiable and learned daughter Miss Elizabeth 
Smith, the memoirs of whose life have been published by her excclient friend 
Mrs. Harriet Bowdler.—In the house are four exquisite pieces of Gobelin 
tapestry (representing the Natural history of Africa) which once belonged to 
poor Louis XVI. ‘ 

In Penbow church is a monument of Elizabeth Jamplin, who died 1753, 

aged 111. 


In Ragland castle was confined by order of Edward 1V. Heury Earl of ~ 


Richmond, afterwards Henry V1I., under the custody of William Lord Her- 
bert, afterwards first Earl of Pembroke of his family. Jo the church were 
buried William third Earl of Worcester, K.G. 1588; his son Edward fourth 
Earl, K. G. 1628; and Edward sixth Earl and second Marquess of Worcester, 
who had been created, during the life-time of his father, Earl of Glamorgan, 
author of “ A Century of the names and scantlings of loventions,” from the 
G8th article of which it is supposed that Capt. Savery took the first bint of 
the Steam-Engine, The Marquess died is 1667, 
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St. Julians was the property, in right of his wife, and the residence of the 


famoas Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


Iu Tredegar house is a room, 42 feet by 27, floored and wainscotted from 


a single oak. 


in Trevethia church is the monument of Major John Hanbury, who in- 
vented the art of tinving iron plates, and established the mauufactory at 
Pont y Pool, where he resided till his death in 1734. 
} Usk was the favourite residence of Richard Duke of York, father of 


Edward 1V. dod Richard ILL. 


———— 


Remarks on the Signs of Inns. 
(Continued from p. 11.) 


ANIEL LAMBERT. At Lei- 
cester, his native place, in the 

street called Gallow-tree gate, is a 
public house, the sign-board of which 
exhibits a portrait of this person, by 
far the fattest and heaviest man ever 
known. He was born March 13, 1770, 
agd was for many years Keeper of the 
House of Correction at Leicester, 
where his vast bulk excited a curiosity 
which was very rarely gratified, as 
he had the greatest repugnance to 
being. gazed at. He was fond of cock- 
ing, hogse-racing, and the sports of the 
field; and when prevented by his size 
from an active participation io these 
pleasures, they formed the favourite 
topics of his discourse. A traveller, 
who bad learned these circumstances, 
apd was very anxious to see this human 
prodigy, knocked at his door, and in- 
quired if he were at home. The ser- 
vant replied, “* Yes;” but added, “ that 
Mr. Lambert never saw strangers.” 
“Tell him,” said the visitant, ** that 
I called about some cocks.” Lam- 
bert, who overheard the conversa- 
tion, suspecting the real motive, im- 
mediately called aloud to his servant, 
“ Tell the gentleman that I am a shy 
cock.” At another time, a person 
who .was extremely importunate to 
see him, pretending. that he had a 
particular favour to ask, was after 
considerable hesitation admitted; when 


be said that he merely wished to in- - 


quire into the pedigree of a particular 
mare. Lambert, aware of the true 
cause of his visit, with happy prompti- 
tude replied, “* Oh, is that all?—she 
was got by Impertinence out of 
Curiosity.” Being under pecuniary 
embarrassment, he at length very re- 
luctantly assented to a public exhibi- 
tion of himself; and March 28, 1806, 
arrived for that purpose at lodgings 
in Piccadilly, London, where he was 
visited by crowds of spectators. He 


afterwards exhibited himself at most 
of the principal towns in England, 
and died on lis journey at Stamford 
in Lincolnshire, June 21, 1809. He 
had retived to rest in appareut health, 
and intended seeing company the fol- 
lowing day, but was found lifeless ia 
his bed in the morning. His coffin, 
consisting of 112 superficial feet of 
elms, was rolled upon two axle-trees 
to the grave at the back of St. Mar- 
tin’s church, where a monument was 
erected, thus inscribed : 

“In remembrance of that prodigy in 
nature, Daniel Lambert, a native of 
Leicester, who was possessed of an ex- 
cellent and convivial mind, and in Per- 
sonal Greatness he had no competitor. 
He measured three feet one inch round 
the legs, nine feet four inches round 
the body, and weighed 52 stone, 11 Ibs. 
He departed this life on the 21st of June, 
1809, aged 39 years. As a testimony of 
respect this stone is ereeted by his friends 
in Leicester. 

N. B. The stone of 14 Ibs.” 

The following list of persons of re- 
markable size has been taken from 
the Obituary of the Gentleman's Ma- 
gazine: 

Edward Bright, Malden, Essex, died 
November, 1750, weight, 42 stone 
7 Ibs. —615 Ibs. 

Jacob Powell, Stebbing, Essex, died Oc- 
tober 1754, weight, 40 stune—560 Ibs. 

Benjamin Bower, Holt, Dorsetshire, died 
December 1763, weight, 34 stone 
4 Ibs. —480 Ibs. 

Mr. Baker, Worcester, died July 1766, 
“ supposed to be a larger man than 
Bright,” but no weight stated. 

Mr. Spooner, Shuttington, Warwickshire, 
died June1775, 40 stone, 9 lbs— 569 Ibs. 

Daniel Lambert, Leicester, died June, 
1809, weight, 52 stone 1 1)bs.—739 Ibs! 
Tue Doe. Notwithstanding the 

almost infinite variety and great dis- 

similitude in the appearance, size, and 

— of the different species of 
ogs, yet it is admitted by every ua- 

turalist that they all spring from ose 

parent stock. 


In 
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In “ The Sporting Cabinet” there 
are 24 beautiful delineations of dif- 
ferent kinds of dogs, engraved by 
Scott from the drawings of Reinagle; 
but of this number 16 will be more 
conveniently noticed under other signs; 
viz. the water. dog and water-spaniel, 
the Spanish and English pointers, the 
setter aud the springer, or springing 
spaniel, under the * Dog and Duck, 
Dog and Partridges ;” the fox-hound 
and the terrier, under “* The Fox ;” 
the English, Irish, and Italian grey- 
hound, under * The Greyhound ;” 
the Southern-hound, the harrier, and 
the beagle, under the “* Hare and 
Hounds ;” and the blood-hound and 
the stag-hound, under “ The Stag.” 
Of the remaining eight dogs, 

1. Zhe Shepherd's Dog is supposed 
by Buffon to be the original Dog 
of Nature, from which every other 
species is derived. About the year 
1805, Mr. Henry Hawkes, a farmer 
of Halling in Kent, returning home 
from Maidstone market, after drivk- 
ing freely, lost his way in a deep snow, 
and, overpowered by sleep, the con- 
stant concomitant of extreme cold, he 
Jaid himself on his back upon the 
ground. His attendant, a shepherd’s 

og, seratched away the snow, so as 
to form a kind of protecting wail 
around, and then laid hiwself on the 
bosom of his helpless master. The 
frost was extremely severe during the 
night, and the snow continued fall- 
ing. Early in the morning a Mr. 
Finch, in the pursuit of wild fowl, 
was perceived by the dog, who ran to 
him, and by the most importunate 
actions aliracted his attention, and 
conducted him to the spot; where, 
upon wiping away the icy incrustation 
from the face, he recognized the fea- 
tures of the farmer, and conveyed 
him, apparently lifeless, to the near- 
est house; but the proper means being 
speedily applied, animstion was again 
restored, the warmth of the dog, in 
covering the most vital part, having 

revenicd a total staguation of the 

ood. 

2. The Bull Dog, the native pro- 
duction of Britaiw, is the most cou- 
rageous amd unrelenting of the canine 
apecies. It is a distinguishirg and in- 
Variabie trait iw tse true-bred dog, 
Dever ty ailack the boll but in front, 
seizing upon ihe lip, the tongue, the 
eye, or some part of the face, where 
he hangs in spite of every effort of 


(Sept. 


the bull to disengage himself. Some 
_ ago a savage monster, in the 

orth of England, proposed for a 
trifliog wager, “that he would, at 
four distinct intervals, deprive the 
animal of one of his feet by amputa- 
tion; and that, after every individual 
deprivation, he should attack the bull 
with his previous ferocity; and lastly, 
that he should continue to do so upon 
his stumps.” Shocking as the recital 
must prove to the feelings of every 
reader, the experiment was made, 
and the resu't demonstrated the truth 
of the prediction. 

3. The Mastiff is supposed by Buf- 
fou to have been generated between 
the bull dog and the Irish Greyhound, 
Manwood derives its name from Mase 
thefese, being supposed to frighten 
— robbers by its tremendous voice. 
Strabo tells us that the mastiffs of 
Britain were trained for war, and were 
used by the Gauls in their battles. 
The Romano Emperors appointed an 
officer in this island with the title of 
** Procurator Cynegii;” whose sole 
business was, to breed, select, and 
send from hence such as promised by 
size and strength to become adequate 
to the combats of the Amphitheatre. 
Stow relates an engagement between 
three mastiffs and a lion in the Tower 
of London, in the year 1427, before 
James I. One of the dogs being put 
into the den was soon disabled by the 
lion, which took it by the head and 
neck, and dragged it about: another 
dog was then ‘et louse, and served 
in the same manner: but the third 
being put in, immediately seized the 
lion by the lip, till, being severely 
torn by his claws, the dog was obliged 
to quit its hold; and the lion, greatly 
exhausted in the contest, refused to 
renew the engagement, but, taking 
a sudden leap over the dogs, fled into 
the interior part of his den. 

A dog of this kind belonging to the 
late M. Ridley, Esq. of Heaton, near 
Newcastle upon Tyne, being aoe 
teazed by the barking of a mongrel, 
at last Louk it up in his mouth by the 
back, and, with great composure, 
dropped it over the quay into the 
river, without doing any further in- 


jury to an enemy so much his inferior. 
Another mastifi, belonging to Mr. 
Wilson of Maxwelhaugh, on the 2ist 
of October, 1797, seeing a very little 
dog carried away by the current 


the Tweed in spite of all its efforts to 
bear 
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bear up against the stream, after 
watching its motions attentively, 
plunged voluntarily into the river, 
and, seizing the wearied diminutive by 
the neck, brought it safely to land ia 
the presence of several spectators. 

Lord Rambures, in Shakspeare’s 
“ Henry V.” says, “ that Island of 
Bogland breeds very valiant creatures; 
their mastiffs are of unmatchable cou- 

” 

4. The Newfoundland Dog in its na- 
tive country is frequently employed 
in drawing sledges, luaded with wood, 
from the interior to the sea-coast. It 
is extremely docile, sagacious, and 
affectionate, aod from its strength in 
the water has been the happy instru- 
ment in saving many lives. 

The two following anecdotes are 
from “* Bewick's Quadrupeds :” 

“ During a severe storm in the winter 
of 1789, a ship belonging to Newcastle 
was lost near Yarmouth, and a New- 
foundland dog alone escaped to the shore, 
bringing in his mouth the captain's 
pocket-book, He landed amidst a uum- 
ber of peuple that were assembled, seve- 
ral of whom in vain endeavoured to take 
it from him. The sagacious animal, as 
if sensible of the importance of the 
ebarge, which, in all probability, was 
delivered to him by his perishing master, 
at length leaped fawningly against the 
breast of a man, who had attracted his 
notice among the crowd, and delivered 
the book to him. The dog imme- 
diately returned to the plaee where he 
tad landed, and watched with great at- 
tention for every thing which came from 
the wrecked vessel, seizing them, and 
endeavouring to bring them to land.” 

“A gentleman, walking by the side 
of the river Tyne, and observing on the 
opposite side a child fall into the water, 
gave notice to his dog, which immedi- 
ately jumped in, swam over, and catch- 
ing bold of the child with its mouth, 
brought it safely to land.” 


The fatal duel between Colonel 
Montgomery and Captain Macnamara 
originated in a quarrel between their 
two dogs, of this description, in Hyde 
Park. 

5. The Greenland Dog. These ani- 
mals are ured in drawing sledges, the 
only method of travelling during the 
winter in Kamschatka. Capt. King 
relates that, whilst he was there, a 
courier with dispaiches, drawa hy 
dogs, performed a journey of 270 

iles in iess than 4 days. The sledges 
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are generally drawn by five dogs, and 
the driver has a crooked stick, answer- 
ing the purpose of both whip and reins; 
with which, by striking on the snow, 
he regulates the speed of the dogs, or 
stops them at his pleasure. When 
they are inattentive to their duty, be 
chastizes them by throwing it at them, 
and the regaining of his stick is the 
most importantand difficult manwuvre 
in his profession; for, should he hap- 
pen to lose it, the dogs soun discover 
the circumstance, and, setling off at 
full speed, continue to run till their 
strength is exhausted, or till the car- 
riage is overturned or dashed to pieces. 

6. The Dalmatian or Couch Dog by 
some naturalists has been styled “ the 
Harrier of Bengal,” but Buffon says 
that it was not a native of any part of 
India. Its origin is generally ascribed 
to that part of European Turkey from 
which it takes its name; but it has 
been domesticated in Italy for more 
than two centuries. Its sole destina- 
tion io this country is to coutribate, 
by the beauty of its appearance, to 
the splendour of the stable establish- 
ment, constantly attending the horses 
and carriage to which be belongs. 

7. The Pug, by some writers, is 
said to have been tatroduced into this 
island from Muscovy, of which it was 
a native; by others, to have been 
produced by the commixture of the 
bull-dog aud the little Dave Among 
all the canine species there 1s not one 
of less utility, or possessing less the 
powers of attraction; applicable to 
ho sport, appropriated to uo useful 
purpose, susceptible of no predomi- 
nant passion, and ugly in its appear- 
ance, he is continned, from age to 
age, for what aloue he might have 
been originally intended, the patient 
follower of a ruminating philosopher, 
or the adulatury and consoling com- 
panion of an old maid. 

8. The Lurcher is supposed to have 
been origivally produced frow a cross 
between the shepherd's dog and the 
greyhound. [t is the associate of 
poachers; and many of them are so 
well trained as to bring their booty, 
which they Wisplay the greatest cun- 
ning in obtaining, to some coavenient 
place where their master waits to re- 
ceive it. 

Besides the above-mentioned dogs, 
delineated in “ The Sportsman's Ca- 
binet,” Bewick ia his “ Quadrupeds” 

bas 
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Was given wood-engravings of the Cur, 
the Turnspit, the Comforter, and-the 
Dog of New South Wales. 

The antients considered a young 
and fat dog as excellent food, espe- 
cially if it had been castrated. Hip- 
pocrates places it in the same class 
with mutton and pork; and in ano- 
ther place, says, that the flesh of a 
grown dog is wholesome and strength- 
ening, but that of puppies relaxing. 
In the Society Islands dogs are fat- 
tened with vegetables, which the na- 
tives cram down their throats whea 
they will not voluntarily eat. They 
growexceeding|y fat; and, when killed, 
the blood is preserved in cocoa-nut 
shells, and baked for the table. 


“+ When wise Ulysses, from his native coast 
Long kept by waves, and long by tem- 
pests tost, 
Arriv'd at last, poor, old, disguis’d, alone, 
To al! his friends, and ev’n his queen 
unknown, [and cares, 
Chang’d as be was with age, and toils, 
Furrow’d his rev’rend face, and white 
his hairs, 
In his own palace dvom’d to ask his bread, 
Scorn’d by those slaves his former bounty 
fed, 
Forgot of all his own domestic crew, 
The faithful dog alone his rightful master 
knew! 
Unfed, unheused, neglected, on the clay 
Like an old servant now cashier'd he lay; 
Touch’d with resentment of ungrateful 
man, [again. 
And longing to behold his antient lord 
Him when he saw, he rose, and crawl’d 
to meet, [kiss’d his feet, 
(‘Twas all he could) and fawn’d, and 
Seiz’d with dumb joy—then falling by 


his side, 
Own’d his returning lord, look’d up— 
and died.” Pope’s HoMER. 


In crossing the mountain of St. Gu- 
thard, the Chevalier Gaspard de Bran- 
denburg and his servant were buried b 
anavalinche. His dog having escaped, 
kept runing back wards and forwards, 
incessantly howling, from the spot 
where he had lost his master to the 
convent, which fortunately was not 
far distant. Astonished at his frequent 
visits, the monks on the following 
mornivg obeyed his interceding indi- 
gations, and accompanied him to the 
spot, where, by the scratching the 
snow with his utmost strength, they 
conjectured the cause, and extricated 
the Chevalier and his servant after 36 
hours confinement beneath the snow, 
during which they could distiuetly 


hear the bowling of the dog and the 
conversation of their deliverers. The 
Chevalier died in 1728, and was buried 
in the church of St. Oswald at Zug, 
where, by his special appointment, 
he is represented on a monument 
with his faithful dog lying at his feet. 

Mr. Bowdler, in his “* Letters” writ- 
ten in 1814, speaking of the Monks 
of St. Bernard, says, “ If a great 
avalanche happen, they go to the 
place, even at the Bowe. | of their owa 

ives, to see whether any travellers 
have been overwhelmed and buried 
in the snow. In these dangerous ex. 
peditions they are accompanied by 
their faithful dogs, a remarkable breed 
from Sardinia, somewhat resembti 
the Newfoundland, but larger, 
with the scent as perfect as the best 
hound. If a human body be buried 
in the snow, the dog is sure to make 
it knowns and the monks who go out 
provided with every thing necessary, 
dig out the body, convey it to the 
convent, and, if possible, restore sus 
pended animation. If life is quite 
extinct, the corpse is laid in a little 
building near the convent, where I 
saw a great number dried by extreme 
cold, and slowly changing to their 
pareotearth. No year passes without 
many lives being saved by these hos- 
pitable fathers, and scarce any with- 
out some addition to the numbers in 
the chapel.” 
. The dogs of Holland are employed 
in drawing little carts with merchan- 
dize, fish, and vegetables. Pratt, in 
his “ Gleanings,” gives an interesting 
account of them, aud saysthat thereis 
not an idle dog of any size to be seen 
in the Seven Provinces. 

Tue Doe axnpj Duex. Tue Doc 
anp Partainces. The former of 
these signs once decorated a house of 
considerable celebrity in St. George's 
Fields; and gave its name to a medi- 
cinal spring, which was once consi- 
dered of great efficacy, though now 
entirely disused: the latter, generally 
representing on its sign-board a sports- 
man with a gun or net, is sometimes 
denominated * The Setting Dog.” 

Lincolnshire is the county most 
abounding in ducks and aquatic fowl; 
but, from the recent extensive inclo- 
sures of the fens, their numbers have 
been very much diminished. Pennant 
informs us that from only 10 decoys 
iu the neighbourhood of Waynficet 


upwards uf 31,200 head of wild-fow! 
were 
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were sent in one season to the metro- 
polis, to which may be added a con- 
siderable number sold in the vicinity. 

The water-dog and water-spaniel, 
which are used in duck-hunting (and 
the latter also in the decoys), are both 
remarkably sagacious, aod wonder- 
fully expert in finding and recovering 
the wounded birds. The instances are 
very numerous in which these water- 
dogs have been ordered by their mas- 
ters to “go back and search,” and have 
again returved with a handkerchief, 
stick, or glove, out of hedges or hol- 
low trees, where they have been pri- 
vately deposited, and have even dis- 
covered pieces of money purposely 
concealed under stones. 

Of the dogs used in pursuit of par- 
tridges, the — pointer, from 
which the English pointer was pro- 
duced by a cross with the hound, was 
introduced into this kingdom about 
two centuries ago, and is remarkable 
for the extreme fineness of its scent 
and patience at its point, but is nuw 
rarely seen, being greatly excelled in 
activity and strength by its British 
descendant. 

“ Here, where the yellow wheat away is 
drawn, ° {lawn, 
And the thick stubble clothes the russet 
Regin the sport.— Eager and unconfin'd, 
As when stern CEolus unchains the wind, 
Theactive pointer, from his thong un- 
bound, 
Impatient dashes o'er the dewy ground; 
With glowing eye and undulating tail, 
Ranges the field, and snuffs the tainted 
gale ; 
Yet ’midst his ardor still his master féars, 
And the restraining whistle careful hears. 

See how exact they trythe stubble o'er, 
Quarter the field, and every turn explore; 
Now sudden wheel, and now attentive 

seize [breeze. 
The known advantage of th’ opposing 
At once they stop!—yon careful dog 

descries [lies. 
Where close and uear the lurking covey 
His caution mark, lest ev’n a breath 

betray 
Th’ impending danger to bis timid prey; 
In various attitudes around him stand 
Silent and motionless the attending band. 

So, when the son of Danaé and of Jove, 

Crow a by gay conquest and successful 
ove, 
Saw Phineus and his frantic rout invade 
festive rites by Hymen sacred made; 
Tothe rude Bacchanals his arm outspread 
The horrid image of Medusa’s bead ; 
Soon as the locks their snaky curls dis- 


close, [foes; 
A marble stiffness seiz’d his threat’ning 
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Fix'd were the eyes that mark'd @e 
javelin thrown, 
And each stern warrior rear’d his lance 
in stone. 
From “ Shooting,” ly an 
anonymous Writer. 

Surely there are not many poets 
who would be ashamed to have these 
lines imputed to them. 

it is said that Robert Dadley, the 
powerful Duke of Northumberland, 
was the first person that broke a set- 
ting dog to the net. 

A brace of Setters in the year 1801 
were suld by R. bs. Thornhill, Esq. as 
he informs us io his “ Shooting Di- 
rectory,” to Captain Bagot, for 200 
guipeas. 


“ When Autumn smiles, all beauteous 
in decay, ijvarious hues, 
And paints each chequer'd grove with 
My Setter ranges in the new-shorn fields, 
His nose in air erect; from ridge to ridge 
Pauting he bounds, his quarter’d ground 
divides 
In equal intervals, nor careless leaves 
One inch untried: at length the tainted 
gales 
His nostrils wile inbale; quick joy elates 
His beating heart, which, aw'd by dis- 
cipline (creeps, 
Severe, he dares not own, but cautious 
Low-cowring step by step; at last attains 
His proper distance; there be stups at onee, 
And points with his instinctive nose upon 
The trembling prey. On wings of wind 


upborne, 
The floating-net unfolded flies; then 


drops ; 
And the poor fluttering captives rise in 
vain.”” SOMERVILLE. 


* Nor less the Spaniel, skilful to betray, 
Rewards the fowler with the feather’d 


prey. 
Soon as the labouring horse, with sweb 
ling veins, (gains, 
Has safely huus’d the farmer's doubtful 
To — repast th’ unwary partridge 
ies, 
With joy amid the scatter’d harvest lies ; 
Wand'ring in plenty, danger he forgets, 
Nor dreads the slav’ry of entangling nets. 
The subtle dog scours with sagacious nose 
Along the field, and snuffs each breeze 
that blows ; [way, 
Against the wind he takes his prudent 
While the strong gale directs him to the 
prey. {near ; 
Now the warm scent assures the covey 
He treads with caution, and he points 
with fear; [desery, 
Then (lest some sentry-fowl the fraud 
And bid his fellows from the danger fly) 
Close to the ground in expectation lies, 
‘Till _in the snare the fluttering covey 
rise.” Gay. 
When 
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‘When milder autumn ‘summer's heat 

succeeds, [feeds, 
And in the new-shorn field the partridge 
Before his lord the ready Spaniel bounds: 
Panting with hope he tries the furrow'd 


grounds ; 
But when the tainted gales the game 
betray, [prey- 
Couch'd close he lies, and meditates the 
Seoure they trust, th’ unfaithful field 


beset, [net.” 
Till hov’ring o’er em sweeps the swelling 
Pore. 


The Springer, or Springing Spaniel, 
will be more fully noticed under the 
sign of “ The Pheasant,” for which 
and Woodcock-shooting they are now 
chiefly employed. 

(To be continued.) 
—_— 

Mr. Ursan, Sept. 4. 
N the interesting papers which ap- 
pear in your Magazine, intituled, 
** Remarks on the Signs of Inns,” &c. 
mention is made iv the last Supplement 
of the weather-cock, which commonly 
terminates the spires and pinnacles of 
our old churches and other a 
stating it to have been “ originally 
placed in those situations in ridicule 
of the notorious instability of the 
French,” &c. This may be the truth, 
or it may be only an ingenious con- 
jecture; but Lam rather inclined to 
believe that it had a more useful, di- 
rect, and genera! meaning, and is of 
more antient origin than your Cor- 
respondent imagines, and was raised 
to that conspicuous situation as an 
emblem of vigilance, with a similar 
pious motive which caused a repre- 
sentation of across to be placed ina 
market-place, the centre of a town, 

and near achurch-porch door. %, 

————- 
Anecdotes of Dr. MAcLaIneE. 
(Concluded from p. 111.) 

MONG his other friends, the 
Doctor numbered the late Lord 
Ligonier, who communicated to him 
the following curious anecdote. When 
his Lordship was Ambassador in Spain, 
io the reign of the present king’s 
grandfather, Charles Il]. a morning 
was appointed for him to attend the 
levee of the present Charies LV. then 
Prince of the Asturias. As he entered 
the antichamber, he saw several of 
the grandces coming out of the cham- 
ber of audience, full dressed, and walk- 
ing gravely by, with each a fool's cap 
upon his head, Struck with the sight, 


[Sept.’ 


he asked what the meaning of it was? 
To which the Spanish Minister, who 
conducted bim, replied, it was merely 
a fancy of the Prince, who kept a 
great number of those caps in his 
apartment, one of which he always 
ut upon the head of the person who 
ad been with him. Lord Ligonier 
then inquired, whether it were likely 
such a favour would be conferred 
on him ; “ because,” added he, * the 
king, my master, whom | represent, 
would be far frow pleased, were I to 
submit to such an indignity?” Upon 
this, the Spanish Minister promised 


that he would endeavour to obviate 


this part of the ceremony of intro- 
duction ; and accordingly went in 
to consult the Prince on the subject, 
but returned with the answer, that 
Lord Ligonier must submit to be 
crowned like the other visitors of his 
Royal Highness. “* Then,” sard Lord 
Ligonier, “1 present my respects to 
his Royal Highness, and wish hima 
good morning.” ‘ Nay, nay,” replied 
the Spaniard, “ stay a little, and I 
will step in again to the Prince.” He 


did so, and again returning, assured: 


Lord L. that he might now venture 
into the presence-chamber, without 
any apprehension of the compliment 
being paid to him. Lord L. wentio 
accordingly, and was received most 
graciously by the Prince, who con- 
versed with him for a long time with 
the greatest affability. 1t did not es- 
cape Lord L.'s observation, however, 
that the Prince stood with his back 
to the fire-place, having one hand 
behind him; aod he therefore con- 
ceived, thatit was not impossiblea trick 
might be played him at the last. He 
consequently kept a sharp look-out, 
and watched every motion of his 
Royal Highness. The suspicion was 
not without foundation. Approaching 
to take his leave, he made a very low 
bow, keeping his eye still upon the 
Prince’s hand ; 3 and at the very mo- 
ment when he was again raising bis 
head, saw his Royal Highness pro- 
duce the fool's cap, and lift it up for 
the purpose of covering him. Being, 
however, prepared for such a ma- 
neeuvre, he struck the paper compli- 
ment out of the Prince’s hand to the 
other end of the room, made another 
low bow, and retired. 

When the situation of Holland be- 
came uncomfortable to the friends of 


the Stadtholder, in consequence of 
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the establishment of the French power 
in that couptry, Dr. Maclaine felt 
anxious to remove with his daughter 
into England. He accordingly left 
the Hague, almost as soon as the 
Prince of Orange retired from thenee, 
and, in company with many others, 
hurried to Scheveling, in order to 
embark. The town, when he entered 
it, presented a mournful spectacle; 
almost every person he met being in 
tears, having just taken leave of the 
Stadtholder, to whom they were much 
attached. Several of those who had 
accompanied him were fortunate 
enough to get on board some vessels 
that were lying off the shore; but 
before the Doctor could reach the 
boat which was to convey him away, 
the towns-people having taken the 
alarm, that, if any person of property 
and consequence should quit the place, 
the contributions would fall with in- 
tolerable weight on those who re- 
maioed behind, had circulated a re- 
port, that all the seamen who weat 
to England would be detained there. 
In consequence of this rumour, the 
sailors to a wan refused to go, and. 
those belonging to Dr. Maclaine’s 
boat were the first that declared their 
determivation. Disappointed thus of 
a passage to England, the Doctor and 
his daughter were obliged to return 
to the Hogue. It was late at night 
when they got back, and the Doctor's 
son, whom he had left in possession 
of fiis house, was, together with his 
family, retired to bed. Some alarm 
prevailed for a short time among those 
within, at so unseasonable a disturb- 
ance; at length, however, the voices 
of the two travellers were recognized, 
and they were admitted. 

Four days after the flight of the 
Stadthoider from the Hague, the 
French troops entered that city. Their 
march into it, howcver, was conduct- 
ed, according to Dr. Maciaine’s ac- 
count, in the most pacific manner, and 
with the strictest attention to military 
discipline. No person was injured or 
insulted, nor the house of any inha- 
bitant plundered, with the exception 
of the paiace of the Prince of Orange. 
Upon this (as well as on ihe residences 
of the Prince at Loo and Breda) the 
band of the spoiler fell with the rough- 
est violence. Dr. Maclame’s house 
Was opposite to the palace; and he 
himself saw the costly and beautiful 
Pictures, the precious cabinets, and 
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rich collections of curiosities, in every 
branch of natural history, which t 

residence contained, careless! y packed; 
rudely thrown about, piled upon 
sledges, and carried off to Paris. The 
Prince’s own horses were employed 
in this work of transportation ; and, 
as if conscious of the sacrilegious na- 
ture of it, reared, kicked, and resisted 
so much, as to be scarcely manayeable. 

As the French troops were sow 
billeted upon the inhabitants, Dr, 
Maclaine wrote to the Commissary 
Marlas, requesting he might be in- 
dulged with officers for his inmates, 
instead of common soldiers. The re- 
quest was im:nediately complied with; 
and two officers were appointed to his 
house. They both, fortauately, proved 
to be men of the genteclest manners, 
and most obliging behaviour. One 
of them heing a nephew of Marlas, 
an acquaintance (through his means) 
commenced between Dr. Maclaine and 
the Commissary. As he was a man 
of education, learning, and taste, and 
a very agreeable companio., this ac- 
quaintance soon ripened into a friend- 
ship, which was so warm on the part 
of Marlas, that, when the Doctor 
left the Hague, the former shed tears 
as be bade him farewell. 

On the Doctor's return to the 
Hague, after his unsuccessful journey 
to Scheveling, he was seized with a 
paralytic affection, indaced probably 
by agitation and distress of onnd. The 
malady, however, afforded hin a suf- 
ficient plea, and proper opportunity, 
to resigo bis situation of minister of 
the Episcopal Church; a resignation 
he was anxious to offer, as the Prayer 
for the Prince of Orange bad beea 
forbidden to be used in the Church 
service. Having thus broken through 
his connexion with Holland, bis next 
object was to quit the country. He 
applied, therefore, for a passport for 
Enziand, and at length obtarned it, 
though with considerable difficulty. 
Accompanied by his daugoter, he 
reached England; aod on his arrival 
in London, immediately waited upon 
the Prince of Orange. His Serene 
Highness was exceedingly affected, 
and received him with tears. The 
Princess, to whom he afterwards 


wen', displayed more fortitude; she 
did not weep; but the struggle which 
Dr. M. observed within her, to retain 
her composure, was more affecting 
than the unreserved grief of — 
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band, and, as he confessed, for the 
moment unmanned him *. 

As the nature of his disorder reu- 
dered the use of the baths, and the 
water of Bath, necessary, the Doctor, 
soon after his arrival in England, 
visited that city, and at length made 
it the place of his settled abode. Here 
he lived, exemplifying the best traits 
of the Christian, the gentleman, and 
the scholar, till 25th November, 1804, 
when he was removed to that happy 
state for which his whole life had 
been a preparation. His approach 
to the grave was gradual, but equally 
obvious to himself and his friends; 
and however distressing to the latter, 
had nothiog appalling in it to the re- 
tiring Christian. Nature (for he was 
all tenderness and affection) demanded 
the tribute of regret, at the prospect 
of his speedy separation from those 
he loved on earth; but she could nei- 
ther disturb his serenity, nor shake 
his fortitude. His ivtellect, to the 
last, was clear; his spirit composed ; 
and his temper cheerful, mild, and 
obliging ; and if ever the beautiful 
representation of poetical fancy were 
embodied in reality, the dying bed of 
Dr. Maclaine was its actual exempli- 
fication: 

“ Onward he moves to meet his latterend, 

Angels themselves befriending Virtue’s 
friend ; 

Sinks to the earth with ‘ gradual’ decay, 

While Resignation gently slopes the way; 

And all his prospects brightening at the 
last, ast.” 

His heav’n commences ere this world be 


A cheerful piety, indeed, was the 
prominent feature of his character ; 
@ piety, that saw and felt the Gop 
of love in every thing, and rested with 
a full confidence in his mercy through 
Jesus Curist, freely, impartially, and 
universally offered to all who humbly 
endeavour to folfil his will. The fol- 
lowing short letter to a friend will 
convey a pleasing view of the Doc- 


tor’s firm conviction of the verity of 
our holy faith, and of the delightful 
t6ne of feeling with which that belief 
was accompanicd : 

“* MY DEAR FRIEND, 

“1am much obliged to you for the 
communication of Mr. Gisborue’s let- 
ter, and to him, for the Ode to the 
Memery of Cowper, which | have read 
agaiv and again, with a feeliug heart, 
and delicious drops swelling my eye- 
lids. You may well think, also, that 
Mr. Gisborne’s obliging mention of 
me must give me pleasure, as you 
know my veneration for him, to which, 
by his character aud wrilings, he has 
so high acclaim. I cannot, however, 
flatter myself with having contributed 
(by some materials which he may have 
gathered from Mosheim) any thing 
to the beauty or solidity of his excel- 
lent edificet; but if I had, lam amply 
rewarded, by the high pleasure aud 
corroborated feelings of comfort, with 
which | sit under its roof, and walk 
through all its apartments. It is 
really a noble series of buildings, finely 
connected, and terminating i a glo- 
rious prospect.” 

But, perhaps, the strongest and 
most unequivocal proof of the solidity 
of Dr. Maciaine’s religious persuasion, 
and of the satisfaction which it con- 
veyed to his mind, in the most trying 
hour of human existence, may be 
érawn from a minut: of his conversa- 
tion with Mr. Simpson on bis death-bed. 
Mr. S. was a constant and welcome vi- 
sitor of the Doctor's, during his last 
illness. Both, charaeters of ecnuine 
piety: of virtuous lives, of extensive 
earning, and deep research, there 
was a similarity of feeling and pur- 
suits between them, forming a strong 
cement of friendship, not to be dis- 
solved or weakened by certain diffe- 
rences of opinion on points of the- 
ology. Their conversations usually 
turned on useful, literary, or serious 
subjects; and in the last which they 





® Segur and Cailiard, in their Memoirs, speak very unfavourably of this Princess; 
averring that she was proud and imperious, revengeful and implacable. Dr. Mae- 
laine’s account of her, however, was very different; and, as he had the means of 
studying her character very particularly, was probably much more correct. She 
was niece to the great Frederick, aud resembled him considerably in dignity of 
mind, and superiority of talent. Upon all occasions she evinced great political 
knowledge, and uncommon firmness and intrepidity of spirit. When she first 
went to Holland, she was very beautiful; but she caught the small-pox soon after 
she was married, which destroyed the charms of her face, theugh her person cor- 
tinued to be fine, dignified, and eommanding. 


+ Mr. G.’s Familiar Survey of the Christian Religion. 
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oyed together, the Doctor ex- 
~*: himeelf in the manner related 
in the subjeined note*. 

It will not be denied, that certain 
habits of thought throughout life will 
induce peculiar frames of mind, and 

icular views of futurity, consistent 
with these habits, at the close of ex- 
istouce; a fact which renders it pro- 
bable, that Hume might actually die 
with composure as 4 very Infidel ; and 
Huntington with presumptuous con- 
fidence, as an extravagant Enthusiast. 
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The pride of philosophy, which had 
identified itself with the mind of the 
Metapbysician, and the spiritual pride 
which had entwined itself with all the 
associations of the Preacher, would 
coolinue to operate as strongly at the 
hour of dissolution, as they had done 
through life, and produce those calm 
or triumphant death-bed scenes which 
are so loudly vaunted by the deluded 
admirers of the one, and the fanatical 
followers of the other. But, if the 
children of error, from this final act 














# “ Ic will not be, I think, inapplicable to the subject of this Letter (says Mr. 
Warner in his ‘ Letter to the Bp. of Gloucester’), and 1 am assured will be highly 
interesting to the publick, if 1. give in this place the substance of a deciaration 
made by this venerable man, to a most intimate friend, of his Christian hopes and 
their foundation, a few days before his death, which happened the 25th November, 
1804, in the 83d year of his age. The person to whom the Doctor unfolded his 
sentiments, was my late excellent friend, the Rev. John Simpson, of Lansdown 
Crescent ; who took them down in short-hand, as soun as he had quitted Dr. Mae- 
laine, and communicated the particulars of them to me, in conversation, a few 
days after the Doctor’s death. Since Mr. Simpson's decease, a mutual friend has 
favoured me with a copy of Mr. Simpson's paper, which is as follows: 


* Minutes of a conversation with Dr. Maclaine on his death-bed, made 
Simpson, Dr, Maclaine’s friend, who wrote them down from memory. 
the last conversation they had together: 


Mr. 
t was 


‘13th Nov. 1805, 2 o'clock. 

£1 feel that I am going very gradually. I shall not be long here, but I have 
been used to consider my latter end, and am not now disturbed at its approach.— 
I have always had a religious turn of mind, which has kept me from bad habits. 
When very young, I was fond of attending places of worship of all kinds, and of 
guing to funerals, being impressed with the solemnity of the service, —! have no 
pain, only a troublesome hiccup, and though very weak, and daily becoming more 
and more so, yet the faculties of my mind are in a better state than they were twe 
months ago. I can now contemplate clearly the grand scene to which I am going: 
it appears to my mind very magnificent and very awful. There is no cloud in the 
prospect that is now before me, though I say it with humble confidence and 
reliance on the divine mercy, through the mediation of my blessed Redeemer, 
whom I[ always loved too much to fear that he should now forsake me.—All is 
bright: I think of the Being of all perfection, into whose presence | am going, 
and whom I shall see as He is; and the more | dwell upon such infinite perfections, 
the more I am filled with awe and wonder: | am quite lost in astonishment, though 
l ean contemplate him as my kind parent, wio has bestowed on me so many mer- 
cies, and now will not leave me, nor forsake me; who knows my frame, and 
remembers that I am but dust.—I think almost continually of the sublime objects 
ia the new scene that is before me, of the society that I shall join in that untried 
state, and I feel the subject very awful; but it is a pleasing awe, accompanied 
with the highest reverence and trust in an Heavenly Father.’ 

** What a cheering display does this afford of the blessed effects operated upon 
the mind by Scriptural and reasonable views of Gop Atmicurty, and his infinite 
mercy in Jesus Curist our Lorp; of those views, | may add, which the Church 
of England gives to her sons! And what a striking contrast is spread before us in 
this humble trust, this ‘ trembling bope,’ of the practical Christian, to the pre- 
sumptuous assurance of the Calvinist, and the triumphant confidence of the enthu- 
siast ; to the bold pretensions of sudden converts; and to the indisputable claims 
to heaven which are generated in the minds of thieves, and murderers, and par- 
ricides, by a few days application of the ‘ flattering unction to the soul,’ of Evan- 
gelical doctrines! The declaration of Brandreth, at the place cf execution, was, 
that he should * soen be triumphant with Curist in heaven.” Horrid blasphemy! 


miserable delusion! ‘ Oh! may I die the death of the righteous, and may my latter 
end be like his!’ 


of 
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of the drama, (which merely exhibits 
a character supported with consist- 
ency to the end,) draw an inference 
favourable to the sincerity of their 
masters, and to the truth of their 
systems, how much greater reason 
has the humble Christian to feel his 
faith corroborated, and his hopes con- 
firmed, by such a death-bed as that of 
the venerable, virtuous, and wise Mac- 
elaine: a mau whom few surpassed in 
vigour of intellect, and none exceeded 
in sanctity of life; whose understand- 
ing was not weakened by the vanity 
of the Sophist, nor his reason led 
astray by the false lights of the Vi- 
sionary; who had patience for the 
investigaiion of religious truth; judg- 
meant to sift, and weigh, and appreciate, 
its evidence; and acuteness to detect 
tang we if in any point that evi- 
dence jad been found wanting; and 
who expired, with the full conviction 
in his heart, and the decided confes- 
sion on his lips, that the gospel of 
Jesus Cuaisr was true, its views real, 
and its promises most sure and cer- 
tain! 

Dr. Maclaine was buried in the Ab- 
bey church in Bath, where a monu- 
ment is erected to his memory, with 
the following inscription, written, as 
I have been informed, by his friend 
the Rev. Joho Simpson. 

Subtus 
jacent reliquie 

Arcuipacp! Macraine, D.D. 
Ecclesia Anglicane apud Hagam- 
Comitis, per quinquaginta annos 

Pastoris dilectissimi. 
Ingenuus, eruditus, pius, 
que mira suavitate morum, ac famd 

scientiz preclard, fuit ornatus. 

Mortalium curis tandem fatigatus, 

et quo proprior, eo letior ad celum 

prospiciens, in complexu 
Dei placidé quievit, 
uxv Nov. MDCCCIV. 2. Ixxxii. 
Amicissimus H. Hope, 
H. M. P. C.” 
—_—_—_ 

Mr. Unsan, July 11. 

by sight of the papers of “ Ami- 

cus Ecclesia,” in your last Vo- 
lume, Partii. p. 608, and of “5S. T. B.” 
in April, page 295, has recalled to my 
mind an intention of addressing you on 
the important subject of which they 
treat. Your correspondents have 
evinced a very laudable anxiety for the 
welfare of that Church, of which it is 
wy privilege to be a member; by en- 
deavouring to point out and remedy 
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the laxity which prevails amongst the 
generality of the Clergy of our Esta- 
blishmeut, respecting ecclesiastical or- 
der and discipline. The subject is 
certainly very weighty, and seems 
peculiarly applicable at a period when 
such active exertions are making to 
promote the prosperity of our Church, 
by providing more fully for the accom- 
modation of her members, in the eree- 
tion of additional Chapels for the ce- 
lebration of her public services. It 
may then perhaps be not unsuitable 
for me to attempt to place the sub. 
ject in a clearer point of view by exa- 
mining it more closely. 1 do not 
wish by this statemeut to express a 
spirit of presumption—but, having 
been induced by the perusal of those 
papers to examine the subject fully, 
to afford such information as has late- 
ly come to my knowledge. The grand 
bent of the papers is, to reprobate the 
custom of the Clergy wearing scarves 
over their surplices during the minis 
tration of Divine Service, by produc 
ing the authority of the Canons for 
the use of “ hoods” and “ tippets,” 
and that of the Spectator for the qua- 
lified use of the * Scarf.” Highly as 
1 applaud the zeal and propriety of 
your Correspondents’ wishes on the 
subject of clerical uniformity, yet 1 
capnot accede to either the approba- 
tion or the disapprobation of a custom 
which, as I shall presently shew, rests 
in uncertainty. In order to investi- 
gate this matter more clearly, and to 
treat it fairly, I shall proceed in a 
methodical division of reasons pro et 
con. The authority of the Canons for 
a contrary practice, | shall come here- 
after to discuss; and at present in no- 
ticing the 609th Number of the Spec- 
tator, which is dated Oct. 20th, 1714, 
I must refer you to No. 21 of the same 
work, dated March 24th, 1710-11, for 
the purpose of shewing that the idea 
of a qualified use of the scarf was then 
prevalent, since in this latter paper 
written by Addison there is the fol- 
lowing passage: “* We may divide 
the clergy into generals, field officers, 
and subalterns. Among the first we 
may reckon bishops, deans, and arch- 
deacons. Among the second are doc- 
tors of divinity, prebendaries, and 
all that wear scarfs. Upon a strict 
calculation, it is found that there 
has been a great exceeding of late 
years in the second division, several 


brevets having been granted for the 
con- 
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converting of Subalterns into scarf- 
eficers; insomuch that within my 
memory the price of lustring is raised 
above two pence in a yard.”—Here 
then are two papers of different dates, 
both concurring in the qualified use of 
the “ scarf; and I will now bring 
forward a poct of no mean name asa 
rear-officer in this cause. 

In “ The Progress of a Divine, a 
Satire, by Richard Savage, Esq. Lon- 
don 4to. 1735,” the Poet, after de- 
scribing his Hero io his College pro- 
gress, and taking his first degree, pro- 
ceeds, line 19, 

“ Let Testimonials then his worth dis- 
close ! 
He gains a Cassock, Beaver, and a Rose.” 

After he has obtained a Curacy, 
line 27, he proceeds : 

“ His 4lma Mater now he quite forsakes: 
She gave him one degree, and two he takes. 
He now the Hood aud Sleeve of Master 

wears : {he bears ! 


‘Doctor!’ (quoth they)—and lo, a Scarf 


A swelling, rustling, glossy Scarf/— 
yet he, 
By Peer unqualify'’d, as by Degree.” 

The Poet having represented him 
as having obtained the Rectory of 
Fat-Goose, buried his wife, and de- 
graded himself by the commission of 
every species of wick edness—proceeds, 
line 309 : 

“ But lest, with keys, the guiltless, 
Curll defame, (name! 
Be publish’d here — Melchisedeck his 
Of Oxrorp too ; but her strict terms have 
dropp’d him: [bim. 
And CamBripGe, ad eundem, shall adopt 
Of Arts now Master him the Hood con- 
firms ; (Terms. 
*Scap’d are his Exercises, 'scap'’d his 
See the Degree of Doctor next excite! 
The Scarf, he once usurp’d, becomes 
his Right. 
A Doctor? cou'd he Disputants refute ? 
Not so—first compromis’d was the Dis- 
pute.”” 

So much in favour of the qualified 
use of the “ scarf.” In reply, First, 
I would request your able Corre- 
spondent S. T. 8. to oblige us with 
the origin of scarf-wearing amongst 
the Clergy, and next with the Canon- 
ical, Rubrical, or Statute Authority 
for an idea so prevalent as 1 have 
shewn his to be; for after all, uoless 
authority of such a nature can be pro- 
duced, the above opinion, and conse- 
quently the practice ensuing a per- 
suasion of its truth, cannot be obli- 
&atory on the supposedly qualified per- 
GEnt. Mac, September, 1818. 
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son; or preveniative to the supposed- 
ly unqualified. After very diligent 
search, | have not been able to dis- 
cover any such authority; and shall 
therefore feel greatly obliged to 8. T. 
B. to point it out to me, if in exis- 
tence. 

Secondly, If I shall be able to pro- 
duce very stroug reasons for conciud- 
ing that the “scarf” aud the ** tippet,” 
(which is enjoined to be used by “ non- 
graduates” and unqualified persons, by 
the 585th Canon,) are both one and the 
same, | think it may be fairly deter- 
mined that no infringement of order 
bas taken place by unqualified persons 
wearing it. 

My reasons are, 

First, The similarity of signification 
given by Lexicographers to the two 
words: 

Scarr. 
divines.” 
1745. 

“ Any thing that hangs loose upon 
the shoulders or dress.” Todd's John- 
son, Ato. 1818. 

Tirrer. “ A long scarf which 
Doctors of Divinity wear over their 
gowns.” NV. Bailey. 

** Something worn about the neck.” 
Todd's Johnson. 

And here Bailey expressly calls a 
** Tippet” a “ Scarf;” and here also is 
the idea of its qualified use enter- 
tained. 

Secondly, The Latin word“ Fascia” 
is by Ainsworth in his Dictionary used 
both for “ Scarf:” and “ Tippet.” 
Here it may be urged in reply, that 
most words in that language bear such 
a diversity of meavings, that the same 
word is frequently applied to express 
very different ideas or things. To 
this I answer, that though it may be 
the case in words of very common 
acceptation, yet that in the descrip- 
tion of such particular articles as 
robes, it does not appear ijikely that 
the same word should be used where 
things widely different are intended to 
be signified. 

Thirdly, In the 58th Canon the 
“ Tippet of Biack” is allowed to be 
used by a non-graduate Miuister 
whilst reading Divine Service; and in 
the Latin Edition of the Canons (in Bp. 
Sparrow's Collection, 1675, 4to, page 
296.) the word used for “* Tippets” is 
“ Liripipia.” Aud iv order to shew that 
this word has uot been falsely trans- 

lated 


“An ornament of si‘k for 
N. Bailey's Eng. Dict. 8vo. 
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lated by ‘ Tippet,”” it may be neces- 
sary to state that the same word, with 
the same English signification an- 
nexed, is used in the Statutes of Bra- 
zen-Nose College, Oxford; wherein 
the Founder, amongst other articles of 
dress which he prohibits the Members 
of that House from wearing, men- 
tions Liripipio—vocato tippet.” (Chur- 
ton’s Lives of the Founders, 8vo. 1800, 
p. 327). These Statutes were ratified 
A.D. 1521-2, and the Canons were 
published A. D. 1603. Now if by ex- 
plaining what“ lirip‘pia” were in point 
of form, it may be concluded that “ tip- 
pet” and “ scarf” were then, and long 
before, considered as one aud the same 
thing, | see no reason why they 
should not now be so also; and if by 
this 58th Canon unqualified persons 
were then permitted to wear it, why 
they should now be reprobated for so 
doing. To shew what they were, I 
must quote that celebrated Autiquary 
Peck, who in detailing the excess of 
dress used by the Commons in the 
reign of Edward the Third, A. D. 
13827—1817, states, ** Their lerri- 
pippes reach to their heels, ail 
Jagged.” (Desiderata Curiosa, 4to. 
1779, lib. xv. page 570). This de- 
scription taken both by itself, and 
connected with its context, clearly 
identifies the “* lerripippes” with what 
we vow call * scarves.” 

Fourth, The testimony of an old 
Sriend, who informs me that “ tippet” 
and “ scarf” have been, for upwards 
of the last fifty years, considered by 
him as one and the same thing; and 
that in his youth he recollects several 
ancient Clergymen calling them alike, 
apd using the words iadiscriminately. 

Thus all thes. quotations, &c. when 
connected together, decidedly prove, 
in my humble opinion, that the conse- 
quences of the second article of my 
reply to the qualified use of the 
“ Scarf” are correct. If it be object- 
ed that the ** Scarf” is usually made of 
Silk,whereas non-graduatesare allowed 
to wear the “‘ dippel of black,” “ so it 
be not silk:” I have only to observe 
that I am not endeavouring to inves- 
tigate the quality of the “ Scarf,” but 
the form of it, and therefore 1 would 
request S.T.B. to inform me, whether 
the “ Scarf” sheald be silk or not, 
and the non-graduate to take care 
that his ** dippet”’ be not silk. 

Thirdly, As S. T. B. has confined 
the use of the “ Scarf” to Chaplains, 


and Doctors or Bachelors of Divinity, 
I shall be able to prove to him, bya 
reference to the 74th Canon that it 
has appointed even ‘** Masters of Arts, 
and Bachelors of Law,” “ having ec. 
clesiastica! living, usually to wear with 
their gowns, hoods or tippets of silk.” 
The Latin edition has “ leripipiis ex 
serico” (Bp. Sparrow, page 303). And 
the same Canon likewise appoints the 
same dress for non-graduates, * ex. 
cept tippets only,” thatis, silk tippets. 
So that it would seem that these sili 
tippets being allowed to be used in- 
stead of hoods, and that even for 
** Masters of Arts and Bachelors of 
Law,” without even hinting at the 
qualification of a chaplaincy, that it 
may be inferred that no such qualifi- 
cation was then known of to entitle 
the graduate M. A. or LL. B. to wear 
a silk tippet. S1GismUnb, 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
a 
Mr. Urpan, Aug. 21. 


LERICUS SURRIENSIS in the 
note (p. 317, April 1818,) affixed 

to his very excellent letter on the re- 
ply to the Archdeacon of Bath's Pro- 
test, has touched upon a point of the 
utmost moral and political import- 
ance, that of the present system of 
Police in England. He truly says, 
** there must be something radically 
wrong in our system of Police;” but 
I much fear that his suggestion of 
“ taking up all notoriously suspicious 
characters, wherever found,” is not at 
all likely to better our condition, es- 
pecially as he does “not enter into the 
question of what they are to be done 
with, or how employed?” Upon this 
latter circumstance, it must entirely 
depend whether any benefit whatever 
could result from such a proceeding, 
or rather such an experiment ; for it 
is undoubtedly in direct opposition to 
the fundamental principles of British 
justice and British freedom that mere 
notoriety of suspicion should subject 
any man to the will either of Magis- 
trates, Ministers, or Police-Officers. 
The fact is, that much of the evil com- 
plained of is the result of this very 
system of suspicion carried into action, 
by apprehending, upon iusufficiest 
grounds, persons who thereupon are 


shut up in prison with the worst de- . 


scriptions of culprits, and thus become 
hardened into insensibility, and adepts 
in crime. The number of commit 


meats far surpasses all reasonable 
pro- 
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proportion to the number of persons 
subsequently convicted of crimes. It 
becomes a matter of grave consider- 
ation, whether the escape of many 
real offenders would not be less preju- 
dicial to the community, than this 
initiation of those who are merely 
suspected, into the haunts of matured 
villainy, whence they scarcely ever 
emerge without a deep tint of guilt, 
and an entire indifference to the value 
of character, It has always struck 
ime, Mr. Urban, that the radical defect 
is, in the employment of hired Police- 
Officers, who are rewarded in propor- 
tion rather to what they swear, than 
to the good they do: and this mode 
was the blessed effect of the book pub- 
lished some years ago, by that won- 
derful calculator Dr. Colquhoun. If 
the publick would have only reflected 
upon the obvious consequences of 
being misled, with the best intentions 
in the world, but by means of the 
strangest prejudice to which a wise 
head was ever exposed, it would have 
been impossible that such an Utopian 
scheme should have met with encou- 
ragement. The principle laid down by 
Dr. Colquhoun throughout the whole 
of his learned and laborious work 
seems to have been, the establishment 
of a system of espionage, which was 
to have, for its main spring, ample 
rewards. Alas, how unfortunate it is, 
that the love of money has been in all 
ages such an incentive to evil, that 
where it is allowed to predominate, 
every humane and virtuous sentiment 
recedes and shrinks away! ‘The esta- 
blishment of a numerous band of Po- 
lice-Officers, with a most ample fund 
for the reward of those who distin- 
guish themselves by activity and zeal, 
was the sine quo non of Dr. Colquhoun. 
But the Doctor certainly did not an- 
ticipate that the result would be an 
increase of crimes, and decrease of se- 
curity to the publick. However, this 
must necessarily be the case so long 
as the public money is lavished upon 
thief-takers, without due care to dis- 
criminate between a just and proper 
performance of their duty and that 
activity and zeal which is so often 
commended in the newspapers. To 
obtain the reward, most nefarious 
misconduct has often beea observed. 
To render that reward certain, abso- 
ute connivance, nay more, positive 
encouragement, and eyen seduction, 
have been practised, aud the unhappy 
7 
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victims of such diabolical machina- 
tions have accordingly swelled the 
black catalogue of our courts of jus- 
tice, until the higher ministers of the 
law are almost worn out by the ardu- 
ous exertions incident to their import- 
ant offices. Prevention, rather than 
punishment, should be the design of 
the criminal code. But violence can 
only be prevented by improving the 
moralsof society. This, itispresumed, 
cannot be expected from increasing 
the number or advancing the wages 
of Police-Officers :—fraud can only be 
prevented by the suppression of re- 
ceiving-houses, and clearing the haunts 
and dens of flagitious characters, 
which can surely not be expected by 
any encouragement giver to Police- 
Officers in their habits of association 
with thieves, or iv conniving at the 
licensing of public-houses, the multi- 
plication of lotteries and games of 
chance, and the numerous daily aod 
nightly assemblages of prize-fighters. 
So far from countenancing the abomi- 
nable custom of sending spies to hatch 
treason or inveigle the thoughtless or 
even the wicked tuto the toils of guilt, 
let the field be cleared of these tamed 
tigers, and let every honest man and 
upright magistrate arm himself with 
the resulution to check and discou- 
rage the first approaches towards 
koavery which may come under his 
observation; to keep a vigilant eye 
upon the means of association afforded 
to the vicious, by public-house keep- 
ers and retailers of property of every 
description, and most sedulously to 
guard against the contrivances of 
those, who, for the sake of lucre, are 
ever ready to violate the sanction of 
an oath, and to shed the blood of their 
fellow men. The fault lies in the 
conduct not only of Police-Officers, 
but of Magistrates, who certainly 
should exercise a sound discretion, 
and not be content to admit as evi- 
dence one single word spoken by a 
Police-Officer who is entitled to a re- 
ward, unless corroborated by at least 
some evidence from a more disinte- 
rested witness. 

At present the wholesome discretion 
which the law has given to Magis- 
trates seems to be almost dormant or 
paralysed under a system of manage- 
ment which renders a Justice of the 
Peace little better than an Attorney’s 
clerk, places him at a desk with a 
peo in his band, to sign a mitiimus 

when- 
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whenever it is demanded upon a posi- 
tive oath, by whomsoever taken. | It 
is quite impossible to suppose that 
when we hear of scores of bills of in- 
dictment being thrown out by the 
Grand Inquest, to which the constitu- 
tion of the laws has submitted their 
examination;—it is, | say, quite impos- 
sible io suppose that some of the par- 
ties have not suffered great injustice 
by being kept locked up in prison for 
weeks, and even months, upon the 
accusation of witnesses or pretended 
witnesses, however plausible or how- 
ever positive their statements. On 
whom then rests the blame, but on 
the Magistrates. They surely, by the 
exercise of vigilance and discretion, 
might frequently discriminate between 
the truth and falsehood of an accusa- 
tion, without waiting to be set right 
by a Grand Jury. They surely are 
not bounden to commit to prison 
every person against whom accusa- 
tion is brought upon oath. But if it 
be so, and they have no discretion 
respecting the admission of such evi- 
dence as it makes one shudder to 
think of ; evidence of informers, spies, 
thief-takers, and thieves themselves ; 
it never can be denied that they have 
a discretion in the administration of 
oaths, and ought duly and most care- 
fully to ascertain the degree of credit 
which may be given, and the degree of 
reverence which may be felt, by the 
parties respectively, who come before 
them to substantiate circumstances 
upon so tremendous and awful a 
sanction. 

I have, therefore, most earnestly to 
call the attention of that description 
of your respectable Readers, who 
may happen to be in the commission 
of the Peace, to these important con- 
siderations, and hope that the eloquent 
appeal of Clericus Surriensis will not 
be made in vain. 

Yours, &c. 
—— 
On tHe Minp’s Procression. 
Mr. Urnsan, Melksham, Aug 8. 
S observations which have for 
their aim the illustration of any 
opinion of an eminent writer, will 
doubiless find a ready admittance in- 
to the pages of your valuable Mis- 
eellany, the following remarks, if 
tending to. that end, are at your ser- 
vice. 
Yours, &c. E. P. 


EToneEnsIs. 


Tuar was a true and a beautiful 
seutiment, which Mr. Addison once 
submitted, that the doctrine of the 
soul’s immortality might receive one 
main argument (a presumptive one at 
least, if not strictiy logical,) from the 
constant progression or increase which 
is observable among the understandings 
of a large portion of the human race. 
—A brute, says he, soon arrives ata 
point which he cannot pass, and were 
he to live a thousand years, be would 
be the same duli creature as a few 
months after his birth; but man grows 
daily in his acquirements ; an accumu- 
lated increase of knowledge is fre- 
quently perpetuated to an extreme 
old age, aud even to the moment of 
dissolution. 

It may be here objected, that in 
the great mass of society progressive 
capacity in men is not observable 
after acertain period of their lives ; 
and that in many, lowg before the 
close of their mortal career, the in- 
telligence which animates them seems 
to partake of the decay which attends 
their corporeal machine. 

It is also certainly undeniable that a 
state of utter mental oblivion has 
been known to succeed a considerable 
display of mental energy, before the 
term of their mortal years has ex- 
pired. This, indeed, has been sufficient 
with some Philosophers, of whom, 
among the most eminent, may be 
mentioned the celebrated Dr. Priest- 
ley, for the basis of an argument the 
reverse of Mr. Addison’s ;—and for as- 
suming that as the human mind is 
so frequently found to diverge in 
this life to a state not much above 
infancy, or at least childhood, we 
ought therefore to presume from the 
light of Nature that it perished with 
the substance in which it was incor- 
porated. 

But it is not always thus ;—and 
although, among the geveral mass of 
ordinary beings, this decay has been 
observed gradually to prevail, re- 
peated instances have occurred in 
every age, of clearness of inteHect 
and accelerated powers accompanying 
decrepitude of years and of body. 
Many have been the instances in 
which an advanced life has shewn 
greater sagacity and comprehension 
of genius, than the greenness of youth 
or the riper experience of middle age. 
Theophrastus, we are told in ancient 

story, 
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story, regretted that he was called to 
leave this world just when his know- 
ledge began to expand ; and possessed 
the highest state of meatal vigour at 
the age of 107 years. 

Repeated examples might be called 
from history, of faculties which, so 
far from verging to decay, have at- 
tained new strength towards the even- 
ing of their days:—the remark of Ad- 
dison, therefore, although numberless 
exceptions continually occur, is sup- 
ported by a large proportion of those 
in whom Nature’s intellectual gifts 
are exhibited in their strongest co- 
lours.—Those in whom the powers of 
miod are slowest in maturing, who 
grow up by degrees to a state of com- 

aratively enlightened capacity, are, 
it may be thought, generally found to 
retain their faculties, and, it has often 


been remarked, to produce their great- | 


est works, in an advanced period of 
their studies and ef their age. Un- 
derstanding begins to open and to ex- 
pand, even in the most eminent mea, 
at different epochs of their lives.— 
Habits of thinking and of close appli- 
cation do not commence with some, 
who were nevertheless formed to shine 
in the higher branches of human 
knowledge, until five and twenty, in 
others until thirty; some do not feel 
themselves invigorated until forty 
years of preparatory experience and 
observation have elapsed; and in 
others the seeds of genius are not ri- 

ned till a much Jater period.—It has, 
in these last cases, appeared as though 
Nature, capricious in her gifts, and in 
her seasons for bestowing them, has 
refused to unlock her intellectual 
springs until the twilight of declining 
years had already begua to mark its 
approaches on the possessor,—as on 
the other hand extraordinary instances 
of precocity, where talents have ap- 
peared to be matured almost in in- 
fancy, have marked her dispensations ; 
although the instances have been too 
rare to form the basis of an hypo- 
thesis. Advocating this sentiment, 
which stands so firmly supported by 
observation, it will appear, that, in 
passing through the various — by 
which we generally attain real and 


genuine excellence, or in assiduously 
cultivating the diversified road to ex- 
tensive knowledge, if indeed we de- 
lineate the picture from ordinary life, 
the student, emulous of fame, will find 
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that light breaks in upon the under- 
standing by degrees, and that it is by 
the assistance of many intermediate 
degrees of ascent, that he at length 
arrives at a pinnacle from which be 
views with a comprehensive eye the 
principles of literary worth, with the 
real sources of comparative supe- 
riority. 

The Youth who at first solaces his 
hours with a perusal of the principal 
events of history merely as memorable 
incidents, proceeds at length to the 
contemplation of them as so many in- 
structive moral lessons upon the great 
subject of mankind. 

He aflerwardsperhapsenters the re- 
gions of Philosophy, and cultivates the 
knowledge of Ethics and Physics. As 
his readwg advances and grows more 
extensive, he perpetually meets with 
names of speculators with whom he 
was before unacquainted, and of whose 
acquirements he has never heard; new 
scenes of thought and of investigation 
open upon him,—He studies the sci- 
ence of Criticism, and enters the lists 
of Theology.—Here topics of investi- 
gation are presented to him, at once 
interesting and novel; he is led to a 
knowledge of authors of whose exis- 
tence he had before no conception, 
and collects the testimony and the opi- 
nions of men of whose writings he 
would, for ever, have remained igno- 
rant but from the references, perhaps 
the occasional commendations, of his 
previous instructors. 

In prosecuting new sources of infor- 
mation, the student feels fresh exertion 
of thought ;—fresh stimuli for mental 
activity iu the course of successive lu- 
cubration, rise before him; the under- 
standing gradually attains strength 
and compass, on expands perhaps 
to the contemplation of schemes far 
removed from its original standard of 
thinking. 

If such consequences are often at- 
tendant upon a course of mental ap- 
plication,—if capacities good by na- 
ture, are observed to flow higher, and 
to strengthen by years, sufficient rea- 
son remains for the hypothesis above 
quoted, and for assuming with Mr. 
Addison, that this progression, which 
is not unfrequently found to exist in 
our nobler part, may, if rightly 
studied, be sometimes viewed as a 
pleasing anticipation of future happi- 
bess, 

Mr. 
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Mr. Unsan, August 13. 
AVING been somewhat amused 
with the essays on Punning 
from your Correspondent R—t, (Vol. 
LXXXV. 100. LXXXVII. 390.) I 
was surprized and sorry to see the 
violent attack of R. Trevelyan. 
(LXXXVII. 598.) A short reply 
(LXXXVIII. 222.) has been made by 
R—t to his observations; but as he 
has rather dismissed the subject with 
good humour, than controverted the 
remarks of his opponent, I shall ven- 
ture to request your insertion of a few 
more lines on the same trivial sub- 
ject. 

“* Punning,” says Mr. T. “ is a pro- 
pensity adapied to some languages,” 
enumerating the Spanish, French, and 
Italian, “ but tbe British ought never 
to be degraded to such a misrepresen- 
tation of itself, being so superior to 
them in its derivative source and for- 
mation.” I shall not inquire why this 


superiority, allowing it to be true,~ 


makes it a greater “* degradation” to 
our language than to these others, to 
be “ misrepresented ;” but I will be 
bold to assert that puaning is as much 
or more a propensity adapted to our 
mother tongue than to any other lan- 
guage in existence. 

The earliest English puns were ge- 
uerally made on proper names; and 
indeed it is a good thing to have a 
name which is not liable to a pun. 
There are instances of puns of this 
kind even in the uncivilized ages of 
this country. The altercation of Ro- 
gc Bigod with his king is too well 

nown to require repetition. An 
evigmatical pun is recorded in the 
story of William de la Pole, Duke of 
Suffolk, in the time of Henry VI. who 
was told by a witch that he should 
die by Water, which was verified 
in his death by Walter Whitmore, a 
pirate. Your amusing Correspond- 
ent on the Signs of Inns has recorded 
an early pun in the saying of one Wal- 
ker, that he would make his son heir 
to the Crown. The unfortunate man 
expiated the guilt of his pun by 
death, A. D. 1461. On Richard the 
Third’s proclamation of Lord Has- 
ting# Treasons, the following Pun is 
recorded by Sir Thomas More, His- 
tory of Edward V. c. 49. ‘“* Now was 
.this proclamation made within two 
houres alter that hee was beheaded, 
and was so curiously indited, and so 
faire written in Parchment, in so well 





a set hand, and therewith of itselfe so 
long a processe, as every childe might 
perceive that it was prepared before, 
So that upon the proclaiming thereof, 
one that was Schoole- master of Pauls, 
comparing the shortnesse of the time, 
with the Jength of the matter, said 
unto them that stocd about kim; 
Here is a gay goodly cast, foule cast 
away Jor haste.” If I add to these 
the rhyme of William Collingbourne 
in the same reign, 

“ A cat, arat, and Lovel the dog, 

Rule all England under ahog;” =~ 
it will be enough to prove that in un- 
civilized times, the British nation had 
a propensity to punning. 

In the following reigns, I find no 
puns recorded; but it is unnecessary 
to pursue the track of history further, 
when we may have recourse to poets, 
divines, and other writers. Yet it 
must be confessed that the earliest au- 
thors did not much aim at punning. 
The sermons of Latimer have no re- 
gular puns, though playing on words 
is very common in them. Sir Tho- 
mas More did not pun, but his name 
affords a pun to the editor of bis Uto- 
pia: ‘* were I toexpress more, More 
should have it.” This, I suppose, is 
about the first pun on a name, which 
has had more than a common share 
exhausted on it. 

But before I proceed farther, it 
may be necessary to observe, that 
many of our old English saws are puns, 
as may be seen on a slight examina- 
tion. * Life lieth not in diving but in 
liking,” a translation of “ Non est vi- 
vere sed valere vita.” ‘* Call me eou- 
sin, but coven me not,” which Shak- 
speare has transferred to the mouth 
of Hotspur: 

“With gentle Harry Percy, and kind 

COUSTR : 

O the devil take such cozeners!”’ 

And here may I venture to defend oor 
gentle Bard from the censure which 
his commentators have in general be- 
stowed on him for the introduction of 
conceits of this kind in the higher 
scenes of bis plays. These are fre- 
quently introduced as spoken by per- 
soos in the most violent anger, as in 
this passage, and in Henry VIII. Act 


IF]. scene 1. 
“ T thought you 


Upon my soul two reverend Cardinal vit- 
tues ; 

But Cardinal sins, and hollow hearts, I 
fear you.” — 
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But is it not frequently found in com- 
monlife, that angry personsare irresist- 
ibly prompted to pun against their op- 

onents, and to turn them into derision 
by such weapons? At least Richard- 
son, the inimitable novelist, seems to 
be of my opinion, in introducing two 
successive puns from the angry Lady 
Davers, in her altercation with Pa- 
mela. (Pamela, vol. 11.) 

In the time of James I. Punning 
attained its zenith. Bp. Andrewes, 
Donne, Ben Jonson, Purchas, and in- 
numerable others, raised its character, 
and applied to it on every occasion. 
lt appears in this reign as if no author 
could resist an opportunity of pun- 
ning. Sir T. Herbert the traveller, 
Howel the letter-writer, pun occa- 
sionally. Sandys the poet and tra- 
veller, though a man of great gravity, 
cannot resist a pun when it comes in 
his way. Even Sir Thomas Brown 
plays ov words. 1 need not mention 
Lord Verulam, both because bis puns 
are notorious, and because he has 
been noticed by R—t. The late Dr. 
Phanuel Bacon, the poet, an invete- 
rate punster, in his old age being 
crippled by the gout, observed to a 
friend; “* 1 am ina likely way of re- 
covering my old family title, Bacon, 
Lord Very-lame. 

But enough to prove the regard our 
old authors had to this vice. If a pa- 
triotic respect for his native language 
makes Mr. T. detest punning, it onght 
also to make him execrate the me- 
mory of those men, whom it has been 
the custom of ages to consider as the 
founders of English literature. 

Mr. T.’s next reason for detesting 
puns, is that the English language is 
daily advancing to classical purity: a 
consolatory reflection, but I am not 
convinced of its truth. Unless I am 
very much deceived, the popular wri- 
ters of the day are introducing phrases 
of a very opposite tendency. Be- 
tween the quaint simplicity of the 
Wordsworthian school, and affecta- 
tion of Byron, Moore, and their imi- 
tators, | confess I do not foresee the 
_— of this fancied perfecti- 

lity. 

nye Mr. T’.s declamation against 
punning, in which he calls it ** wit 
without understanding,” I consider it 
of small consequence; for it is the 
very unmeaningaess of the pun, which 
provokes laughter. Laughter implies 
a consideration of superiority to the 
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object of ridicule. Who could smile 
at a bull if he did not think himself 
out of danger of making one? Higher 
wit calls forth our admiration, not 
our laughter. 

I cannot take on Mr. T.’s autho- 
rity, that “ to persons of rational 
taste nothing is so tiresome as the in- 
trusion of a pun;” my own know- 
ledge leads me to assert the con- 
trary. More than one or two have [ 
known, old Correspondents of Mr. 
Urban’s, who were pleased to fill up 
the pauses from literary occupation, 
with such lighter diet. Heaven for- 
bid that they should have been * diss 
honest,” in ** smiling” at such trifles! 
Nor dol see how a laugh at a pon 
confers praise on it: we laugh at 
folly, but do not praise it; and pun- 
ning is but a species of folly, or as 
R—t expresses it, “ playing the fool.” 
If Mr. T. is one of those censorious 
philosophers, who cannot endure 
other men’s laughing at folly, he may 
be strictly right; but for my part, 
I am not so serious a Christian, and 
had rather err with the illustrious ex- 
amples I have cited, than think right 
with R. Trevelyan. C.C.C. 


ce 


Mr. Urnsan, West Square, Sept. 8. 

A English Pronunciation of the 

Latin language is already produc- 
tive of sufficient inconvenience, even 
in a national point of view, without 
making it further to operate as a 
universal prohibition to Englishmen to 
write Latin verse: for such, in fact, 
must be the consequence, if we admit, 
even toa very moderate extent, the 
principle which your Correspondent, 
“ Lector,” has applied to my Latin 
verses inserted in your Number for 
last July. 

But, before I answer his objection, 
as applicable to my own individual 
case, I would observe, respecting the 
national discdvantage, that, while the 
Latinists of all the other countries of 
Europe (notwithstanding some slight 
varieties of pronunciation) can mutu- 
ally understand each other; the Eng- 
lishinan, when incompapny with foreign- 
ers, finds himself placed in the auk- 
ward predicament of being unable 
either to understand their Latin, or 
to make them understand his. 

This serious disadvantage chiefly 
results from his persevering refusal to 
cemply with the universal eee 
o 
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of the rest of Europe in the pronun- 
ciation of the first three vowels, 4, 
£, and J, as if he were determined 
that the old description — 

—** penitus toto divisos orlbe Britannos”— 
should “ for aye” [AE1]} hold good, 
even in language, as well as in geo- 
graphic position. 

Hence, when Continental scholars 
hear him speak Latin with his insular 
peculiarity of pronunciation, we need 
not be surprized if they should sup- 
pose him to be speaking in some 
barbarous, un-intelligible jargon: — 
or, on the other hand, if they suspect 
that he seriously aims at speaking 
real Roman Latin, they must very 
frequently be at a less to unriddle his 
meaning. How, indeed, can it be 
otherwise? when they necessarily mis- 
take bis 4 for E, his E for J, his 
Vale for Veli, Rarum for Rerum, 
Dearum for Dierum, Bene for Bini, 
Spero for Spiro, Verum for Virum, 
Veto for Vito, &c. &c. &c. for it were 
an endless task to notice the almost 
innumerable misconceptions likely to 
arise from his pronunciation of these 
two vowels alone, the 4 and the £. 

But the evil ends not here. The 
J, as pronounced by him in Divus, 
Vivo, &c. is another source of em- 
barrassment—though not (I grant) 
of immediate misconception, because 
foreigners in general can have no 
conception of what is intended by that 
sound, which is unkuown to their ears; 
except, indeed, that a German (hav- 
ing a similar sound in the diphthong 
El iv his own language) may perhaps 
be able to guess at the Englishman's 
meaning. 

I say nothing of the U, though liable, 
in some cases, to be mistaken for 1U: 
but, to conclude on the subject, | 
would (with all due deference to those 
to whom defereuce is due) beg leave 
to ask— 

Is it not matter of serious regret, 
that the British youth, who devote 
so considerable a portion of their best 
days to the acquisition of the Latin 
language, are not taught to adopt 
that very simple and easy pronuncia- 
tion which might render it useful to 
them in those situations where it 
would prove most useful—I mean, in 
foreign European countries, whose 
vernacular languages they do not un- 
derstand ? 

If once the heads of our universities 
were to issue their mandate for the 


adoption of the Continental pronun- 
ciation of the 4, EZ, and J, the ex- 
ample would be immediately followed 
in all our public and private schools; 
and the rising generation of English 
Latinists would soon be qualified to 
hold converse with the Latinists of 
any other country, to which business, 
pleasure, or accident, might conduct 
them. 

If ever the subject should come 
under consideration, the 77 before 
vowels (as in Oratio, Gratia, &.) may 
also reasonably claim attention ; for, 
although the 7, in such positions, is 
by some nations pronounced as 7, 
and by others as the soft S or C, the 
Englishman wouid be more readily 
and certainly understood by foreigners 
in general, if he pronounced it as 
simple 7' (Ora-ty-0, Gra-ly-a) than as 
SH; because, in the former case, his 
hearers would at least know what 
letters were intended, and thus would 
at once catch the sease, independent 
of the sound. 

In the mean time, I do not conceive 
that this innevation—or, rather, this 
restoration of the genuine sounds— 
can be liable to any valid or serious 
objection from those who are the 
most deeply interested in the question 
—our classical scholars, | mean; 
though it — perhaps prove not 
altogether palatable to another de- 
scription of our fellow citizens, who 
might be disposed to consider it as 
an odious Shibboleth, furnishing a too 
ready criterion, to distinguish the real 
Latinist from the uo-latived pretender, 
who attenipts to quote or read Latin 
words or phrases, which he does not 
understand. 

I new return to your correspondent, 
** Lector,” and the hint above given, 
that, if we are to be guided by English 
pronunciation, we must not pretend 
to write Latin verse at all; the Eng- 
lish accent being made to affect the 
quantity, converting long syllables 
into short, and short into long. I 
will not here repeat what | have said 
on the subject of penultimate and final 
syllables in my late little publication 
of the “ Eton Prosody illustrated ;” 
but shall content myself with observ- 
ing, that, although we can, in our 
own language, accent a syllable with- 
out lengthening its vowel, as in 
Honor, Nivice, Manage, Palace; yet, 
in Latin, we convert L/inds, Novis, 
Miéni, into Hinds, Novis, Manii—we 

transform 
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transform Pé/is (a marsh) into Paliis 
(a stake); and.a similar perversion 
of quantity takes place in every other 
instance where a dissyllabic word has 
the first syllable short. Now, if, in 
writing Latin verse, we are bound to 
observe the Eoglish pronunciation, 
the words, H/onvs, Novis, Manu, and 
every other word of two syliabies, 
must, if used at all, be used as frochees ; 
and the consequence will be, that 
what we intend for verse, will, in 
reality, be nothing other than plaia 
unmetrical prose: whereas, if we wish 
to write real legitimate verse, we 
must totally disregard the English 
accent and pronunciation, and be en- 
tirely regulated by the prosodic quan- 
tity, and the practice ef the ancient 
poets. 

Under this persuasion, | conceived 
myself perfectiy at liberty to make 
Cui two syllables, as it may be seen 
in those seven aucient examples quoted 
in my larger work on Latin Prosody, 
and aleo w dusonius, Pref. 3. 6, and 
Terentianus, de Literis, 54 aud 180, 
and de Pedibus, 99.— Willing, how- 
ever, to gratity Lector, since he has 
deemed the trille worthy of notice, I 
here present to him the distich new 
modelled, with the Cui a monosyilable, 


Rumparis fabulis, et fabula, rustice, 


as, 
Bellula cui surdet fabula, pre fadbulis. 


With respect to the accusative, 

Hero, it was most certainly intended ; 
being, in fact, the only legitimate 
accusative, and used by Ovid, Am. 
2, 16, 31, as we find similar accusa- 
tives, viz. Sappho, Dido, Io, Clotho, 
Argo, used by Horace, Od. 2, 10, 35, 
Virgil, Ain. 4, 34, Albinovanus, Con- 
sol. 239, Ovid, dm. 2, 2, 45, Ep. 6, 
65, Trisl. 2, 489, with numerous 
others, which might be adduced from 
various authors. 
_ Twas perfectly aware, when writ- 
ing those verses, that many editions 
of Ovid have Heroni in the title to 
Epist. 18: but, as that rests upon no 
ancient authority, it cau only “ con- 
sidered and condemned as a barbarism: 
for, though Virgil, in some instances, 
took the liberty of using Didonem as 
well as Dido, it does not thence follow 
that we moderns may decline other 
bames in like manner, without au- 
thority or precedent. 

Yours, &c. Joun Carey. 


Gent. Mac. September, 1818. 
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Mr. Unsan, August 30. 

[* my passage through Newark to 

the North about a month ago, 
observing that the church was under 
some repairs, I made the following 
entry in my note-book : 

** Newark, July 5th. The spire of 
this noble church is surrounded by a 
scaffold, and a considerable portion of 
the upper part bas been taken dowa,” 

lagain passed through on my re- 
turn to London (August 2ad), and had 
the mortification to ascertain that this 
beautiful buildiog has been “ robbed 
of its fair and just proportions,” by 
at least ten or twelve feet. That 
portion, which with tapering elegance 
supported a finial and a vane, is now 
abruptly cut off, and a large cap covers 
the suumit; upon which, | suppose, 
it is intended to fix a vave. I believe 
lam correct in stating that no acei- 
dent had really happened to the spire, 
but that it was taken dowo in conse- 
quence of its decayed state, to pre- 
vent its falling. This, is, indeed, a 
certain. method of getting rid of a 
supposed dangerous neighbour, but I 
question whether it can be justified : 
our churebes are, or they ought bo 
be considered, our public monuments, 
aod therefore should be placed above 
the controul of men who are pot 
possessed of taste, bul who may have 
full authority over the church, and 
its concerns, to do as they please with 
them. | am persuaded that the same 
masonry might have been replaced; 
or, if not, that very little more than 
the same labour and expence would 
have been incurred in a correct resto- 
ration. { will not imagine that the 
directors of this work can see any dif- 
ference, or that they will think their 
cropped spire the less elegant for its 
diminution; but I caw venture to 
assert that every man of tasie who 
knew this matchless spire, and the 
matchless tower which supports it— 
a whole I have always thought un- 
rivalled by any in the counties of Lin- 
coln and Northampton, so famous for 
their spires—will hereafter view it 
with diminished admiration; and I 
beg Mr. Urban to insert these few 
lines in the Geatleman’s Magazine, 
that the exact time aad circumstance 
of the alteration may be registered 
in his volumes, to perpetuate the dila- 
pidation of this admirable work of 
antiquity. An te 

r. 
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Mr. Urnsan, Chelsea. 
N your Magazine for July last, p. 
39, an anonymous correspondent, 
assuming the character of an indig- 
nant friend to the veteran female 
whose work | reviewed in a former 

Number, is pleased to use the language 

of reproof. To his motives I am will- 

ing to attribute rectitude, and to his 
performance merit :—But | must de- 
cline discussion. ‘ What! bave writ- 
ten, | have written.” My metaphor 
of the heifer is strictly from Serip- 
tural authority: I am not anxious, 
however, to vindicate my phraseo- 
logy from the criticisms of Carotus. 
io the List of Subscription will be 
found my name, together with many 
names of my friends, who (like me) 
gave their money in furtherance of 
views truly charitable. To at least 
fifty of my most respected friends, I 
wrote in commendation of the good 
lady, of her plan, and of her object; 
and from them all her work received 
support. Females of reputation in- 
troduced Mrs. Cornwallis to my no- 
tice, and evlogised her plan; her own 
excellent Prospectus well explained 
the benevolent nature of her object. 

Why, after strenuous recommenda- 

tion before the ** Onservations” 

were printed, I chose to review them, 
is a question which | leave to the de- 
cision of those who know me and my 
habits of action. Weeven Burien. 
——— 
A DravoGcuE 

on Furure ReEcoGnNition. 
A™ B. were neighbouring Clergy- 

- men, Rectors of two adjoining 

Parishes, and their families often dined 

together. A. was removed to a dis- 

tant parish, and, at parting, B. asked 
him, whether the acquaintance should 
be kept up, and whether, when they 
met, it would be on the old footing 
of friendship. A. asked B. what he 
thought concerning the mutual recog- 
nition of friends in the next world. 

B. replied, that, if it were at all ne- 
cessary to the happiness of a future 
state, such recognition would un- 
doubtedly be permitted. 

A. But our bodies will then be 
glorified, and we shall know each 
other’s thoughts more clearly than we 
know them at present ; what then will 
be the consequence of our perceiving 
those parts of each other’s character, 
which we now disapprove of, and 
which render our intercourse less hap- 
py than it might be? 
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B. I believe, that none but good 
persons will be permitted to know 
their friends; and, that those good 
qualities, which were imperfectly dis- 
covered here, will shine forth hereafter 
in perfect brighiness: so that friends 
will appear more amiable to one ano- 
ther than heretofore. 

A. I understand you; and it is 
even now very nearly as you describe: 
the virtues of a departed friend are 
remembered, when his faults are for- 
gotten; and, when I am settled in my 
new residence, I shall think of you, 
with regret for the loss of your ac- 
quaintance, and shall be very bappy 
whenever any opportunity brings us 
together again. 

Mr. Ursan, You know, that, when 
you allowed me a place in your Ma. 
gazine, I did not promise you an 
original communications. Your Read. 
ers may perhaps smile at being re- 
ferred to a work so well known as 
** Sherlock upon Death ;” but I cannot 
forbear mentioning the pleasdre [ 
have just received from an Extract, 
in the 513th No. of the Spectator. It 
is from the second section of the first 
chapter, paragraph the third; and 
the whole section strikes me as pe- 
culiarly edifying. But, with respect 
to the subject of the foregoing dia- 
logue, | beg to refer your readers 
to Paley’s 34th Sermon; in which he 
draws au inference from the words of 
St. Paul, Col. i. 29: * that the saints 
in a future life wil! meet and be known 
again to each other.” This Sermon 
is rendered peculiarly valuable by the 
*¢ practical reflections” at the close 
of it. Dr. P, has omitted a Text, 
which to me appears not unworthy to 
be adduced in support of his doctrine, 
however obvious may be the reason 
for its omission. It is in 2 Sam. xii. 
23. where David says of his deceased 
child, “ I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me.” 

_ Limborch, in his Theologia Chris- 
tiana, p. 747. fol. has the following 
passage: “ Cognoscent se mutud fide- 
les, sed depositis affectibus, carnem ac 
perturbationem sapientibus.” I quote 
without the original, but, I believe, 
accurately, 

Should thig be read by any young 
Divines, they may find their account 
in consulting the authorities on which 
Limborch seems to have grounded 
his belief of future recognition: viz. 
Matth, viii. 11.—xvii. 3. Luke xiii. 
28.—xvi. 23. Heb. Xii. 22, 23. 

I shall 
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1 shall conclude with a €, 
from the Life of the Rev. Willism 
Lowth, prefixed to his valuable “ Di- 
rections for the profitable Reading of 
the Holy Scriptures.” 

He was, by his own order, buried 
in the church-yard of his Parish, and 
the Inscription upon bis monument 
ends with the following sentence; 
“ God give us all a happy meeting at 
the Resurrection of the just!” V.Q. 
vy. Q. Yours, &c. H. 1. 

P.S. On the Resurrection of thesame 
Body, see Whitby’s Preface to 1 Cor. 

——— 

Mr. Urpan, Aug. 31. 
MUCH wish to excite a discussion 
of a question which has been dor- 

mant for a great number of years. 
“Is it, or is it not desirable, that the 
Convocation, which is regularly con- 
stituted anew with every New Par- 
liament, but is never of late permitted 
to sit for any business, should again 
become effective, be the regulator 
and restorer of the discipline of the 
Church, and the Constitutional Re- 
resentative of a very important body 
ia the State, the members of which 
are the only persons disqualified by 
their office from being Representa- 
tives in the House of Commons ?”— 
Most persons, | am aware, will an- 
swer this question in the Negative; 
will apprehend danger rather than ad- 
ditional security to the Establishment 
from an authorized confliction of opi- 
tions which now unhappily divide the 
Church; and will say that the Church 
is sufficiently represented by the Bi- 
shops in the House of Lords, and by 
Givilians, who are not excluded from 
the Commons; and that its discipline 
is where it should best be, in the hands 
of the Crown, the Bishops, and Par- 
liament. 

But I confess I am not satisfied with 
this. The Constitution has given us 
a representative assembly, and a point 
of usion of our own; and why should 
we be deprived of these advantages? 
Every other denomination of Chris- 
tians has formed something of the 
kind, for the maintenance of the in- 
terests and discipline of its own sect. 
The General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotiand is in activity: the Meiho- 
dists, the Quakers, &c. have their 
Quarterly and Anoual Conferences.— 
And what cause has the State to fear 
the measures of an effective Cunvoca- 
tion of the Church of England, or to 
doubt that they would be other than 
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salutary avd beneficial to the best in- 
terests of practical religion. That 
there are some things in the Church 
iu want of correction, must begranted 5 
a correction not likely to come from 
the Crown or the Bishops, if it were 
admitted that they had the power to 
correct them ; such as a more general 
residence of the Bishops themselves on 
their Dioceses; the evil of Transla- 
tions, and of Commendams with Cure 
of Souls, or with duties requiring per- 
sonal attendance; some restrictions 
as to pluralities in general; &c. &c. 
And above all, in point of doctrine, 
there is wanting a measure of concilia- 
tion to be prepared and sanctioned by 
the intervention of Convocation, the 
purpose and effect of which should be 
to heal as much as may be the growing 
divisions in the Church itself, and to 
unite all its Ministers, if oot in senti- 
ment in certain abstract and difficult 
questions, at Jeast in one rule of order 
and discipline, and in united endeavours 
in all their pastoral duties. Surely from 
a wise and temperate discussion ina 
Constitutional Assembly, having au- 
thority to settle differences, and to 
propose to the Crown alterations be- 
come desirable by lapse of time, and 
the better support of order and disci- 
pline in Ecclesiastical affairs, much 
good to the best interests of the 
Church of England might arise; aud 
many excellent regulations might be 
introduced and evforced by a compe- 
tent authority. At least it seems to 
me that the experiment ought to be 
made. The Crown is competent to 
dissolve a Convocation at any time, 
if unfortunately occasion should arise. 
The danger therefore of such experi- 
ment must be imaginary; if it be 
otherwise, 1 hope some of your able 
Correspondents will point it oat. 
Yours, &c. Ortnopox. 
i 
Mr. Unsan, August 12. 
OT having now, as formerly, 
access to your useful Monthly 
Publication, I have not had the in- 
centive, of its various subjects, to 
offer you, as I was used, now and 
then an article. But I was lateby 
one of a large company, consisting 
chiefly of Clergy, wherein was dis- 
cussed a question of some importance 
to them, if not to all: and 1 am desi- 
rous of communicating that questioa 
to my Brethren particularly, —— 
the medium of your widely-circula- 
ting Miscel!any. 
The 
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The new Regulations pe du- 
ring the last Session of Parliament, 
in the Marriage Act, but which were 
not carried ivto ‘effect, became the 
topick of conversation; and, incident- 
ally, the present Form of Marriage 
Registers. One of the company men- 
tioned an instance of a Clergyman, 
whom he knew, who mainfained the 
propriety, and, in his own parish, 
acted accordingly, of requiring the 
Woman to sign her new name, vot 
her old ove. A short argument, in 
favour of this singular opinion and 
practice, was attempted hy only one 
of the gentlemen preseut, a Layman; 
and the unanimous opinion soon was, 
that the practice is in direct opposi- 
tion, both to the sense, and letter, of 
the Form, as directed by the Marriage 
Act, and preserved in the late Regis- 
ter Act. That form runs thus: 
os the 
A.B. of {thie 
the 
and C. D. of { aod 
were married in this 


parish [bachelor] 


parish [Spinster] 
{ Church ) ,, & 
Chapel » 


“ This marriage was sulemnized be- 
tween w{ ep} in the presence 
of,” &c. 


The sense surely is, “* between us,” 
the above-named partics; and the /et- 


ter is, ** between us {¢: es &c. not 
1¢ Bt which last form, C. 8. would 
be not only inconsistent with the sense, 
but also directly contrary to ths letter. 

Now, Mr. Urban, | would submit 
this question to some one of your 
intelligent Correspondents, that we 
may be set right io this particular; if 
the universal practice, with the above 
exception alone | believe, be wrong. 
But, if it be really a “ mooted point,” 
the em Act of Parliament should 
settle it; that we may have herein, al 
least, uniformity of Register. That 
was the object of the late Register 
Act ; an object, 1 suspect, still unat- 
tained, for want, perhaps, of penal- 
ties, attached to the neglect of its 
provisions. A single penalty, indeed, 
of that Act remains, for of all others it 
was purged, viz. Transportation; and 
the half of that goes to the Informer! 

Crericus Sunatensis Primus *. 


* “ Mr. Urban is requested thus to dis- 
tinguish me in future, another Corres- 
pondent having lately appeared under my 
old signature of Ciericus Surriensis.” 





On Marriage Registers, and the Burial Fee. 
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Mr. Unsan, Dorset, Aug. 11. 
HE term “ Burial Fee,” p. 21, 
evidently denotes that it was 
payable in respect of a service per- 
formed, in the same manner as the 
Marriage fee, or that which is cus. 
tomary on the Churching of women, 
No minister could ever think of de- 
manding a fee from a parishioner, 
who happened to be married, or 
whose wife, being absent from home, 
found it decent or convenient to return 
thanks for her safe deliverance in 
another parish. Nor ceuld he con- 
sider any disrepect to be intended, 
when both cases were occasioned by 
circumstances over which the parish. 
ioner bad no controul. All these fees 
were origivally gratuitous, and though 
they are now become dues by custom, 
they must still retain the reason of 
their origin, In the case of Topsal 
and Ferrers, a prohibition was granted, 
where the Parson of St. Botolph’s 
without Aldersgate, London, and the 
Churchwardens, libelled in the Court 
Christian against Sir John Ferrers, 
whose wife died within the parish, but 
was buried in the chancel of another 
church, alleging that there was a cus- 
tom within the City of London, and 
especially within that parish, that if 
any person died within that parish, 
and was carried out of it, and buried 
elsewhere, a fee was due to the parson 
of that parish. The reasonableness 
of the custom was denied by the 
Court, for it makes a person liable 
to pay the fee who may be no parish- 
ioner, but may pass through the pa- 
trish, or lie in an inn for a night; so 
that he would either be forced to be 
buried there, or pay as if he were, 
“Sand so pay twice for his burial.” 
It does not appear by the Report ia 
Hobart *, whether Sir John Ferrers 
was or was vot a parishioner of St, 
Botolph’s, but this circumstance was 
not material, for the Court pro- 
nounced the custom to be against 
reason, which would subject a man 
to pay twice for his burial. Gibson, 
in his Codex, cited by your Corre- 
spondent, omits the chief point oa 
which the decision of the Court was 
founded; but it is properly noticed 
by Burnt, who observes that Gib- 
son’s reasoning does not comport with 
the last words of the case, which sup- 
posefh it to be unreasonable for a 


* P. 175. 
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man to pay twice for his burial. Here 
Jet it be noted that Burn wasa clergy- 
man as well as Gibson, and not less 
friendly to the legal Rights of the 
Charch. : 

The custom of paying a Burial fee, 
where the parishioner is buried in his 
own parish, except it be inthe church*, 
is by no means universal, nor yet so 
geoeral as your Correspondent sup- 
poses. It does not exist in the parish 
or neighbourhood where | reside, nor 
did | ever know or hear of it till I 
read your Correspondent’s letter. | 
was not a stranger to the provincial 
Constitution made in the time of 
Archbishop Langtou, which orders 
that burial shall not be denied to any 
one, upoo the account of any sum of 
money; because if any thing hath 
been accustomed to be given by the 
pious devotion of the faithful, the 
ordinary of tbe place will afterwards 
do justicet. The accustomed gift 
here meant was certainly the ancient 
mortuary or corse-present, which, ac- 
cording to Seldent, was brought with 
the corpse when it came to be buried, 
and offered to the church as a satis- 
faction for the supposed negligence 
and omission the defunct had been 
guilty of in not paying his personal 
tythes, and from thence was called a 
corse-present. Stillingfleet attempts 
to make a distinction between the 
mortuary and corse-present, suppo- 
sing that the one was a right settled 
on the church, upon the decease of a 
member of it, and the other was a 
voluntary oblation usually made at 
funerals. But this distinction is not 
allowed by Selden, and is contradicted 
by the Statute 21 H. VIII. c. 6, which 
considers the mortuary and corse- 
present to be the same thing. For 
after reciting that doubts had arisen 
upon the order, maouer, and form of 
demanding, receiving, and claiming of 
mortuaries, ** olherwise called corse- 
presenis,” it enacts that in future no 
mortsary shall be given or demanded, 
but only in such places where mortu- 
aries had been before used to be paid 
and given, but still continues them in 
those places where they had been ac- 
customed, only limiting their amount. 


— 








* The practice of burying in charches 
cannot be too much reprobated, and 
Should be prohibited altogether. 

+ Eccles. Law, v.1 p. 244. 

3 Hist. of Tythes, 287. 





On the Burial Fee-—The Term “ Chromatic.” 
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To the operation of this Statute I at- 
tribute the continuance of the Burial 
fee or corse-présent in the parishes 
enumerated by your Correspondent, 
and its non-use in the parish and 
neighbourhood where I dwell. 

Independent of the authority of the 
case of Topsal v. Ferrers, if the burial 
fee be the same as the corse-present 
(and I see no reason for the distinction), 
it can be paid only in one place, for 
the Statute directs, that no person 
shall pay mortuaries or corse-presents 
in more places than one, viz. in the 
place of his most usual dwelling and 
habitation; nor is it due for a woman 
being covert-baron, nor a child, nor 
any person not keeping house. The bu- 
rial fee is therefore not due in the case 
stated by your Correspondent, even if 
the child had been buried in the parish 
where his father resides, and still less 
so when he happened to be buried in 
another parish. I cannot conclude 
without observing that attempts have 
been made of late under the autho- 
rity of some bishop, as is pretended, 
to increase the amount of all the an- 
cient Ecclesiastical Fees, a circum- 
stance greatly to be lamented, as it 
cannot fail to be productive of dis- 
putes between the Clergy and Laity, 
and must tend to degrade religion 

rather than to promote it. J.B. R. 

——_— 

Mr. Urnpan, Sept. 5. 
OUR Correspondent, Mr. C. J. 
Smyth (Magazine yee 32) 
is as unfortunate in his second letter 
as he has been in his first. He referred 
me, in the former, to the Greek wri- 
ters, that I might see they gave 
no etymology or explanation of the 
term Chromatic; and to this reference 
and intention he again alludes in his 
second letter, when he says, that the 
article in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
last edition, had “ induced him to say, 
that, if | consulted the Greek writers 
on Music, I should find no reason as- 
signed for their giving one of their 
Scales the title of Chromatic.” In di- 
rect contradiction to this, his assertion, 
as to their contents, he now produces 
from Porphyry and Manuel Bryennius, 
two of the Greek writers, to whom 
he meant to refer me by his formez 
reference, two passages; and in both 
of them an attempt, though very un- 
successfully, is made, to assign a rea- 
son for the appellation Chromatic. 
This is literally, and without exagge- 
ration, 
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ration, referring me to one and the 
same authority for the purpose of 
proving, at one time, that the Greek 
writers gave no etymology or expla- 
nation, and of ascertaining, at ano- 
ther, that they gave such an expla- 
nation as ought to be received. For 
this last is evidently the conclusion 
he draws from the production of them 
when he asks whether I will not allow 
their opinions of more weight than 
a far-fetched meaning of Xpaw. 

Mr. S. admits it is true, that, when 
he referred me to the Greek writers, 
his mind was more powerfully im- 
pressed by the article in the Encyclo- 
pedia. But even there again he 
has been guilty of a mistake; for that 
article, as given by himself, does not 
assert that the Greek writers gave 
no reason for the denomination. On 
the contrary, it affirms the directly 
opposite fact, by saying, that, “ for 
this denomination several causes are 
assigned, of which none appear cer- 
tain, and all equally unsatisiactory.” 

The conjecture, that Seco might 
have been a misprint for saucio, is 
without all foundation; and it is evi- 
dent, that, when Mr. S. speaks of a 
very far-fetched meaning of Xpaw, 
as he does, he did not see that the 
explanations of Porphyry and Bryen- 
nius are, as they unquestionably are 
in fact, abundantly more far-fetched, 
and after all less definite. To these 
he has, however, thought fit to refer 
me, as opinions of more weight, be- 
cause they were given by Greek wri- 
ters, a circumstance which cannot en- 
title them to be received, unless they 
were founded on reason, which they 
are not. 

Mr. S. objects to the word Seco, as 
one of the meanings of Xpaw, because 
he does not find it in Stephens’s The- 
saurus, or such other Lexicons as he 
has consulted; but does he find in 
any of them any thing to justify the 
sense attempted to be given to the 
term Chromatic, by Porphyry and 
Bryennius? Or can be produce from 
them any authority for supposing it 
to signify middle? or to shew that 
Chroma ever meant what is interme- 
diate belween black and white? No 
such sense certainly occurs in Sca- 

la’s, Hederic’s, or Schrevelius’s Lex- 
icons, and no man can fail to perceive 
that such a sense is infinitely more 
distant from Xpaw, than that which I 
gave. Stephens’s Thesaurus I have 


{Sept. 


not had at present the means of con- 
sulting, as being myself now from 
home ; but, if Stephens had given 
any such, it isnot probable that Sca- 
pula would have omitted it, because 
Scapula’s Lexicon is known to have 
been stolen from Stephens’s Greek 
Thesaurus, while it was in the press. 
Nor do I think, if Mr. S. could have 
produced, which I am convinced he 
cannot, any justifieation, however 
weak, of the passages from Porphyry 
and Bryennius, he would have failed 
to have inserted so important a fact. 

As soon as my father had finished 
his History of Music, he gave to the 
British Museum all the Tracts on 
Music which he had used in it; and, 
amongst the rest, a manuscript copy 
of an unpublished Manuscript in the 
Cotton Library, and no where else 
existing. After this copy, the only 
one ever taken, was made, the ori- 
ginal manuscript was burnt to a crust 
by a fire, and rendered wholly illegible. 
Aud, though some of the identical! 
books which he gave, have, as having 
since become duplicates, been since 
sold by the Museum, yet it was be- 
cause they had another copy of those 
books. The whole collection of these 
tracts having been male many years 
back, and with uncommon success, I 
have every reason to believe could 
not any where be equalled, and they 
are all still easily accessible. I have 
never, as yet, found any difficulty of 
obtaining, by due search and enquiry, 
such intelligence as I have had occa- 
sion to use, not only on the subject 
of Music, but on such other points 
as! have thought fit to undertake ; 
and, op the contrary, have been un- 
commonly successful, when 1 could 
scarcely have hoped for so good ma- 
terials, These circumstances make 
it unnecessary for me to seck else- 
where for assistance; and, after the 
failure of Mr. Smyth's endeavours oa 
the present occasion, he cannot be 
surprized at my declining, as I do, 
to appiy for intelligence, on the accu- 
racy of which (though not intention- 
ally incorrect) it is impossible I could 
place any dependence. 


Yours, &c. J. S. Hawkins. 
 —— 
Mr. Ursan, Sept. 3. 


N accidental fire in the house of 

a friend of mine, aod the claims 

of the parish officers who brought up 
their engine and turned on the water, 
after 
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after the fire, which was in the chim- 
ney only, had been entirely extin- 
guished, have lately called my allen- 
tion to the Act upon which they 
grounded their claim—the 14 Geo. III. 
ch. 78. The 76th section of it enacts, 

“ That the turneock belonging to the 
water-work whose water shall be found 
on, or shall first come into the main or 
pipe where any plug shall be opened, 
at any fire within the limits aforesaid, 
shall be paid any sum not exceeding 10 
shillings: And that the engine-keeper 
which first brings a parish engine, or 
other large engine, to help to extinguish 
any such fire, shall be paid any sum not 
exceeding 30 shillings; the keeper of the 
second, any sum hot exceeding 20 shil- 
lings ; and the keeper of any parish en- 
gine or other large engine, which shall 
be the third of such engines brought to 
any such fire, shall be paid any sum not 
exceeding 10 shillings.” 

{am informed that it is the prac- 
tice in all cases indiscriminately to 
require payment of the full sums 
mentioned in the Act. In the case [ 
refer to, as far as a common person 
may be allowed to judge, I am mach 
inclined to doubt whether any sum at 
all can be legally demanded ;—certainly 
not the full sums mentioned in the 
statute. There are three points of 
view in which the question may be put. 

i. Is such a demand within the strict 
letter of the Act? 

2. If not within the letter, is it 
within the equity? or, 

3. Within the policy of such Act? 

1. In the strict letter of the act I 
think there is great room to doubt whe- 
ther the water can be said to be “ found 
on, ata fire,” or an engine be consi- 
dered to be “ brought to a fire,” or 
even “ brought to help to extinguish 
a fire,” when no fire exists at those 
times. 

2. Though it may be perfectly rea- 
sonable that the parish officers, or 
others assisting, should be remune- 
rated for their assistance, and that 
those who derive the benefit should 
incur the expence, it by no means 
seems to folluw within the equity of 
the case, that they should be remu- 
nerated at all, much less in the same 
degree, when no assistance whatever 
is afforded. 

3. The policy of this part of the 
act is two-fold; ist, to secure the at- 
tendance and expedition of engine 
kecpers and turncocks*; and 2diy, to 





® Section 74. 
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prevent the neglect of sweeping chim- 
peys in those who are merely occupiers 
of rooms or houses without being 
owners *. 

Their attendance may be rendered 
more certain by paying them, whether 
they are in time to assist or not. Late 
or early, they will be sure to come. 
But surely their expedition will not 
be thus increased, particularly in the 
case of the parish engine: for though 
the gradation of rewards may be an 
incitement to exertion, yet the parish 
engine being in most cases nearer the 
spot, more readily got at, and more 
easily drawn than the other eugines, 
may be brought very leisurely along, 
and yet be secure of preceding the 
others, and obtaining the first and 
largest sum. This object of the Act 
will be better attained by giving no 
remuneration at all, or at least a very 
small one, to those who arrive indeed, 
but arrive too late to be of any use. 

But as to the influence which this 
Act is to have upon the mere occu- 
piers; if motives of common honesty 
ia respect to their landlords, or of 
common sense as lo their own inte- 
rests, will rot render them careful, 
an additional expence of 20 or 40 
shillings will little tend to do so ;—still 
less, when gross or trivial negligence, 
and their natural result, serious or 
trifling fires, are attended with exactly 
the same expence. 

lam at all times an advocate for 
proper rewards; but when a fire bas 
been extinguished previously to the 
arrival of the engines, and they have 
not been sent for by the order of the 
sufferer, Ido contend that the reward 
(if any) should be proportionably small. 
Aud it is to be remembered that the 
individual has already in his parish 
rates contributed towards the expence 
of the parish engine. 

Fires in the Metropolis are so fre- 
quent, and in chimneys particularly, 
that any observations on the subject 
can hardly fail of interesting your 
readers. Mauy of them by uafortu- 
nate experience may be able to give 
useful information as to the practice 
in such cases, and some more intelli- 
gent Correspondent may perhaps be in- 
duced to favour the publick, through 
your medium, with his ideas on the 
legality of that practice. 

Yours, &c. Juris Consutres. 





* Section 78. 
P. &. 
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P. S. It may be useful to add the 
maode of proceeding for payment of 
this demand. The sanction of the 
Alderman of the Ward, or Magis- 
trate resident in the parish, is first to 
be obtained. The Church-warden or 
Overseer is then to pay the officers; 
after which he is authorized to require 
it of the sufferer. 

— 

Mr. Unsan, Allerton, July 14. 

A FEW years ago | was stung by a 

Gnat, and, not having my usual 
remedy at hand, and reflecting on the 
absorbent and neutralizing quality of 
chalk, I resolved to make trial of it, 
and mixed some of it powdered with a 
little water, to the consistency of pasie 
nearly, which I rubbed for some mi- 
nutes well into the wound. This im- 
mediately effected a perfect cure. 
Since that time I have occasionally 
applied the same remedy for the above 
purpose, and always with the same 
invariable success by a single appli- 
cation, a second having never Sen 
found necessary; and several per- 
sons, whom | acquainted with the re- 
medy, have uniformly found this to 
be the case on using it. 

Last summer, a man working in my 
garden was stung by a Wasp in my pre- 
sence: | directed him to apply the re- 
medy, as described above, immedi- 
ately; which he did, and io a few mi- 
nutes, while rubbing the wound with 
the mixture, the pain began to abate, 
and in a few minuics afterwards ceased 
altogether, and never troubled him 
again—a perfect cure being produced 
by a single application of the remedy. 
This being the case, there can be no 
doubt the same remedy would cure 
the sting of a Bee, and that of all 
other insects. From the above facts 
it is reasonable to infer, that the ap- 
plication of chalk would be efficacious 
in the bite of Vipers, and of other 
Snakes; possibly even of those whose 
bite is generally, if not always, mor- 
tal; but in these cases the powdered 
chalk should be applied dry, instantly 
after the bite, and pressed into the 
wound, then wiped or washed off, 
and fresh chalk applied immediate- 
ly in the like manner; and these 
operations to be repeated successively 
for some time, with a view of absorb- 
ing or neutralizing all the venom ia- 
jected into the wound by the bite. If 
it be the bite of a Snake whose bite is 
known to be mortal, it would be ad- 


visable, immediately after the above- 
mentioned operations, to cut the 
wound out with a knife, or apply the 
actual cautery, and renew the appli- 
cations of dry powdered chalk, sub- 
jecting the wound afterwards to sur- 
gical treatment. 

It would be prudent to treat the 
bite of a Mad Dog exactly in the same 
manner as described above for that of 
a snake whose bite is mortal, with 
this addition—appiy the dry powdered 
chalk daily to the wound, and wash it 
by pouring water (the colder the bet- 
ter) out of the spout of a tea-kettle 
upon il, re-filling the kettle, and emp- 
tying it inthis manner upoo the wound 
for the spaee of an hour every day, 
for a month, in order to wash every 
remaining particle of the venom out 
of the wound, which should be kept 
open as long as the surgeon deems ex- 
pedient. G. Boorn. 

P.S. Persons in hot climates, 
where snakes are numerous, should 
constantly keep a little powdered 
chalk in their pockets. 

——_ 

Mr. Unpan, July 28. 
WAS much pleased with the accu- 
rate representation you gave in 

your last Number, p. 9, of the vene- 
rable Church at Ifley. If you think 
the ‘following remark worth insert- 
ing, it is at your service. 

ifley Church was given at an early 
period to the Priory of Kenilworth 
in Warwickshire, to which Priory the 
Church of Steukeley in Buckingham- 
shire also belonged. It is singular 
that the plan and architectural deco- 
rations of both Churches are so uni- 
form in their design, as to induce a 
helief that both must have been 
erected .by the same workmen, pro- 
bably either by the person who gave 
them to the Priory, or at the expense 
of the Convent. Mr. Warton, imthe 
History of Kiddington, states Ifley to 
have been built by a Bishop of Lin- 
coln at the close of the Twelfth Cen- 
tury: but no authority for this fact 
is quoted: nor can any be at present 
found. E. 

———— 

B. says, There is a monument for Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman, (see p. 118.) in the 
Chorch at Ludlow. One on whom he had 
perhaps been severe,wrote for his Epitaph: 
“© Here lies Sir Orlando buried in clay, 
God said to the Devil, Sirrah! take him 

away.” 
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4), 4 concise Description of the En- 
» sdowed Grammar. Schools in Engiaud 
and Wales, ornamented with Engrav- 
By Nicholas Carlisle, F. R. S. 
M.R.I.A. Assistant Librarian to 
His Majesty, and Fellow and Secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries of Lon- 
don, tv. Fol. £. pp. 900. Vol. II. 

PP. 983. : 

T is with sincere gratification we 

hail the appearance of this valu- 
able and well-timed Work, which 
‘canuot fail to be generally accept- 
‘able. It is highly creditable to the 
jndefatigable Author to have collect- 
ed aud methodized such a mass of 
.eeful information. 

Mr. Carlisle dedicates his Work 
ito the Queen, “ as the illustrious 
Exemplar of piety, virtue, and the 
beneficial effects of learning, now so 
‘diligeutly and successfully taught to 
‘the youth of this happy kingdom.” 

Then follows au appropriate’ His- 
torical Preface; in which the Author 
mentions, that, 

*“ Confiding in general support, he 
inserted a Letter, and a series of Ques- 
tions, in the Gentlemah’s Magazine *, 
and sent a copy of the same to the Head 
Masters of every known Grammar-school 
throughout England and Wales; and 
the result has been proportionate to his 
most ardent expectations,” 

This Work will, we doubt not, 
facilitate the, labours of the Com- 
miltee of the House of Commons 
on ‘Education; aud enable the pub- 
lick at large to avail. themselves 
of the extremely numerous exhibi- 
tions established by our pious Ances- 
tors, whielidre many of thém scarcety 
known to exi#t, even by the neigh- 
bourhood the Schodls to which 
they are a ed. Many of the 
Foundations have been sadly neglect- 
od; these, we trust, will be looked into, 
and revived. Other have been fos- 
tered. with an attention highly cre- 


‘Lord 


** John Colet, Dean of St. Paul's, the 
excellent son of an ‘amiable. and patrio- 
tic father, Sir H. Colet, knt. twice 
of London ; baving by & 
life of unsullied reputation, gained the 
esteem of bis countrymen and of 
kind, conceived the benevolent dési; 
of perpetuating his name by a Founpa- 
TioN the most liberal, rational,agd noble. 

“* As London was the place of bis na- 
tivity, and in which his family had been 
raised to wealth and honour; .and as 
he bore a new and nearer relation to # 
as Dean of its Cathedral Church, he 
resolved, that, asthe City was deficient 
in Public Schools, the sons of his fel- 
low-eitizens should partake largely of 
his gratitude; whilst the whole king- 
dom m at.the same time ‘enjoy the 
good effects of his bounty, and of a clas- 
sical education. 

“ Being, therefore, witheut any near 
relations (for, numerous as his brethren 
were, be bad outlived them all), be 
piously resolved, in the midst of life and 
health, to consecrate the whole. of his 
very amplé estate to some useful and 
permanent benefaction. 

** With these great and good senti- 
ments, in 1509 he began seriously to 
carry his design into effect; and eon- 
veyed the whole of bis estate in London 
te the Mercers’ Company, in trasty for 
the endowment of his school, which was 
founded by the warrant of H the 
Eighth, on the supplication of the Dean.’ 


That the intentions of this excel- 
lent man may be duly appreciated, 


«Mr. Carlisle has inseried the statutes 


for the government of the School. 


“It is worthy of remark that this 
school is not shackled or obstructed by 
any statute, which might hinder it from 
being generally useful to THE WORLD. 
Not only natives of the City, but those 
who are born in any otber part of the 
kingdom, and even those who are fo- 
reigners, ‘of ali nations and countries’ 
[say the statutes], are capable to be 
partakers of its privileges, And the 


‘ good Founder's wisdom is also 


ditable to their guardians or trustees. | $204 


F the latter class, as the most 
erating, we select aspecimen of the 
actory manner.in which Mr. Car- 


lisle,has performed higtask, inserting 
us extracts from his account of 
St. Paul’s School, London. 


* See vol. LXXXVII. i. p. 19. 
e Gent. Mac. September, 1818. 
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very ap- 
parent, in giving liberty to declare the 
sense of his statutes in general; and 
from time to time to alter and corr 


‘add and diminish, as should in aft 


times be thought proper, or sheald in 
any way tend to the better govergment 
of the school. pe : 
“The present school was rebuilt in 
1670. Its elevation (see Plate ll.) is 
uniform, 
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unifogm, and in a more advantageous 
situation would attract attention as an 
example of elegant architecture. The 
structure is a parallelogram, extending 
North and South almost directly facing 
the chance! of St. Paul’s Church. The 
North wing, consisting of large and ele- 
gant apartments, is occupied by the 
Hicn Master ; the South, equally com- 
modious, is appropriated to the SEconp 
Master; and the Tairp Master, call- 
ed the CHapLain, oecupies an house in 
the Old Change, East of the building. 

* The school-room is large and com- 
modions ; and is ornamented by a bust 
of the Founder, by Bacon; and of the 
late much-respected master, Mr. George 
Thicknesse [brother to the celebrated 
Philip, Thicknesse], which was placed 
there by the voluntary contributions of 
his grateful scholars. A bust of Dr. 
Roberts, the late High Master, by Hic- 
key, bas lately been erected, at the 
upper end of the school, on the left of 
that of the Founder. It consists of 
eight classes or forms; in the first of 
which, children learn their rudiments ; 
and from whence, according to their 
proficiency, are advanced to the other 
forms, until they rise to the Eightb. 
This is a Free ScHoo.L, and confined to 
that mode of tuition alone, which is 
strictly classical; and without any other 
charge than the payment of one shilling 
on the entrance of each boy. The ad- 
mission of the scholar is in the Mercers’ 
Company: the Surveyor Accomptant, 
one of the Court of Assistants, being the 
officer delegated by them to nominate 
during his year of offices. Scholars are 
admitted to the age of 15. But no boy is 
eligible to a fellowship if he is admitted 
after the age of TweLve *, There is no 
prescribed time of superannuation to the 
scholars. But no boy is expected to re- 
main after his 19tb year. 

“ The Apposition, a term peculiar to 
St. Paul’s School, is in fact the annual 
commemoration of the Founder; and 
formerly took place on the second day 
of the examination. Of Jate it bas 
usually been hulden on the Wednesday 
or Thursday of the examination week. 
The solemn business of this day is the 
Commemoration of the Founder by three 
orations in Greek, Latin, and English, 
composed and spoken by the tliree 
sehior boys. These are succeeded by 
two prize compositions in Latin aud 
English verse, and afterwards speeches 
by the upper boys. 

**There are at present eight exhibi- 
tions, which are paid out of a separate 

* We believe this has been lately al- 
tered to TEN, Eprr. 





estate, being a benefaction founded 
Lord Viscount Campden, which is quite 
distinct from the estate of St. Paul’s 
School itself. 

“ There are an indefmite number of 
exhibitions for 502. a year each, to any 
College of any University. They are 
holden for seven years; and are never 
given to the same boys who have the 
Camden exhibitions. It is probable, 
that some alteration may soon take 
place in the value or number of them. 

“ There are also some advantages, 
either as scholarships or exhibitions, fer 
Paulnes (scholars of St. Paul’s Schoo! 
usually so denominated), at Trinity and 
St. John’s Colleges, in the University of 
Cambridge—feunded by Mr. Perry, and 
Dr. Sykes. Also a scholarship founded 
by the benevolent Mr. John Stock in 
1780. 

** The Exhibitioners are chosen by the 
Court of Wardens of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, the Trustees of the School, And 
they are paid at Mercers’ Hall, 

“ It is most gratifying to remark, 
that the Company of Mercers, by their 
good management of the revenues of 
the School, have always been enabled to 
have a fund ready to supply the wants 
of their more indigent scholars. And, 
by their faithful discharge of the trust 
reposed in them, have secured such high 
respect to the Foundation, as will ever 
claim the most grateful remembrance, 
and bea Jasting monument of their un- 
sullied honour, assiduity, and care, 

** The present High Master is, John 
Sleath, D. D. whose salary is 6181. per 
annum, together with a spacious house. 

There is also a house at Stepney appro- 


priated to the High Master (represented 


in the Plate, Fig.\.) besides the house in 
the church-yard, which is a trifling emo- 
lument. This gentleman takes Boarders. 
The original Bust of the Founder, which 
was discovered in the ruins of the Schoo! 
after the great conflagration, and which 
was removed to be succeeded by the 
copy by Bacon, now in the school-room, 
was placed, by the good taste of Dr. 
Roberts, in the High Master’s house, 
over the exterior of his drawing-room 
door. 

“ The followin® is a list of the High 
Masters of St. Paul’s School, from its 
first foundation : 

1512—William Lily. 

1522—John Ritwyse. 

1532—Richard Joues. 

1549—Thomas Freeman. 

1559—Jobn Cooke. 

1573—William Malie 

1581—John Harrison . 

1596—Richard Mulvaster. 

1608—Alexander Gill, Senior. os 
163! 
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1635—Alexander Gill,.D. D. Junior. 

1640—John Langley. 

1657—Samuel Cromleholme. 

1§672—Thomas Gale, D. D. 

1697—John Postlethwayt. 

1713—Philip Ascough. 
1721—Benjamin Morland. 
1733—Timothy Crumpe. 

1737—George Charles, D. D. 

1748—George Thicknesse. 

1769—Richard Roberts, D. D. 

1814—John Sleath, D. D. 

“« The present Sur-Master is the Rev. 
Riehard Edwards, M.A. whose salary 
ie 307/. per annum, anda house. This 
gentleman also takes Boarders. 

“The present Under-Master, or Antient 
Chaplain, is the Rev. W.A.C. Durham, 
M. A. whose salary is 227/. per annum, 
and a house. 

“« The present Assistant Master is, 
the Rev. J. P. Bean, M. A., whose salary 
is, 2571. per annum, but no house. This 
gentleman takes Boarders. 

« Besides the salaries, there are pay- 
ments from the Schoul funds to the 
officers of the Company, viz. the Clerk, 
1002. a year; the Accomptant 402. ; 
two Beadles 5/. each ; the Surveyor Ac- 
comptant 4/.: the Surveyor Assistant 
4l.; and a Porter-boy 2. 

“And, as a laudable encouragement 
to the High Masters, that their labours 
shall not go without their just reward, 
the Company allow a princely annuity 
of 10001. to the late High Ma-ter, the 
Rev. Dr. Roberts, who retired, after 
filling that dignified station about forty- 
five years, and * was a man of great 
merit.’ ”* ; 

Then follows a list of 35 eminent 
men, who have received their educa- 
tion at this distinguished School. 

In the same satisfactory maoner 
are described all the Grammar- 
schools throughout England and 
Wales, arranged in Counties, the 
whole number being not less than 
Four Hunprep anp SEVENTY-FIVE. 
Prefixed to 68 of these descriptions 
is a fac-simile of the Seal belonging 
to each School. 


42. Dr. Johnson's Dictithary of the En- 
glish Language; edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd. 4to. Eleven Parts. 
WHILST we congratulate the Pub- 

lick and the learned and ingenious 

Editor on the completion of this 

mighty undertaking, we cannot re- 


frain from transcribing a part of his 
introductory observations. 

“In disturbing the etymology, and 
very rarely the definition, or in adding 
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to either, his meaning has been to ac- 
commodate the reader, without violat- 
ing the order of the original Work; and 
therefore he has not placed the emenda- 
tion at a distance from its object, or con- 
tinued the mistake which it bas been bis 
endeavour to rectify. Words, thus alter- 
ed, whether in a great or small! degree, 
will be known by the typographical mark 
which follows them ; and to others, which 
havé hitherto wanted even a single in- 
stance of illustration ; as well as to some 
which present an example from a prose- 
writer * as well as a poet, or which are 
confirmed by a proof of higher authority 
than what is given; the same distine- 
tion is affixed. To the words newly pro- 
duced, another mark is subjoined. Among 
these, adverbs in /y, substantives in mess, 
and verbal nouns in ing, have been intro- 
duced without imitating the parsimony 
with which they have hitherto been ex- 
hibited. Nor will appellatives, derived 
from proper names, be thought intrud- 
ers ; since they have sometimes acquired 
a meaning so unconnected with their 
origin, as to demand explanation ; and 
appellatives of a more general nature 
are agreeable to the regulation of Dr, 
Johnson himself, who admits a Pagen, 
though he has rejected a Quaker. 

“* Of some mistaken references, or im- 
perfect citations, which Dr, Johnson has 
given, the rectification is without spe- 
cific notice; and of such improvements 
the number, no doubt, might have been 
much enlarged. But to note minutely 
all his extracts, would be perhaps a dif- 
ficulty almost as insurmountable as to 
correct every mistake. The editions of 
his Dictionary have been compared; and 
there are many curious variations, espe- 
cially from the first. That of his last 
revision ¢, ‘in which he expunged some 
superfluities and corrected some mis- 
takes, scattering here dnd there a re 
mark,’ has been principally regarded ; 
but not without attention to that, which 
has given a few posthumous additions. 

“ That the value of the citations may 
be duly appreciated, the present Editor 
intends to offer some notices of the au- 
thors cited; which will also chronolo- 
gically, as well as critically, illastrate the 
history of our language, And that bis- 
tory of the language, which has been 
given by Dr. Jobnson, will be augment- 
ed with many curious and some hitherto 
inedited materials. 

“ And now, admitting that Dr. John- 
son’s Dictionary is not without defect, 





* “ Agreeably to the Plan of Dr. 
Johnson.”’ 

+ “ The letter, stating this, is pre- 
served in Boswell’s Life of Johnson.” 
let 
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let it be considered that a work of this 
kind must necessarily be defective ; that 
in dictionaries, more than in other books, 
faults will be committed ; because, as 
the great lexicographer has said, he who 
makes them, must often write of what 
he does not understand. With him, how- 
ever, rests the entire merit of a Plan, 
which vther labourers in lexicography 
must regard with admiration and grati- 
tude, however unable individually to 
complete it. 

* Thus the aim at universality which 
Dr. Ash, since the publication of John- 
son’s Dictionary, has shown in his ex- 
tensive and useful Vocabulary, has how- 
ever failed in some particulars; and yet 
wants many sterling words. Nor has 
the Supplement of Mr. Mason to the 
great work of Johnson been received 
with much regard. For he professes, 
that he has little knowledge of those 
languages, without which etymological 
criticism cannot be employed. He has 
drawn from obscurity many colloquial 
licences indeed, but comparatively few 
expressions of dignity. Where he has 
been serviceable, it has been a pleasure 
to incorporate bis labours. He had 
doubtless some talents for research; but 
he has lowered them by perpetually in- 
sulting the memory of Johnson, whom 
he brands with ‘ muddiness of intellect.’ 
Not such have been the exertions of the 
Rev. Mr. Boucher; of which a specimen 
has been given to the publick in the first 
letter of the alphabet, and which abun- 
dantly, as well as most learnedly shows 
how much remains to be done, in order 
to have a perfect view of the English 
Language. 

‘The proprietors of this work have, 
with unsolicited kindness, procured, for 
the present Editor's inspection, the pa- 

rs of the late Mr. Horne Tooke, and 

is copy of Johnson’s Dictionary, with 
some marginal remarks; the late Mr. 
Henshall’s interleaved but slightly noted 
copy of the same; and the late Mr, 
Eyge’s copy, with additional references 
in the margin. But these have yielded 
no great harvest of intelligence. What 
has been gained, will be more fully de- 
tailed, with other obligations to his 
friends, from whom be must not here 
omit to mention that he has received 
some remarks of the late Mr. Malone, 
in the general Introduction to this work. 

“After all, what the present Editor 
has done, he considers but as dust in 
the balance, when weighed against the 
work of Dr. Johnson. He is content, 
if his countrymen shall admit that he 
has contributed somewhat towards that 
which many hands will not exhaust ; 
that his efforts, though imperfect, are 
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not useless. And if any should severely 
insist, that he ought to have preserved 
so much caution through the work as 
rarely to sink into negligence ; and to 
have obtained so much knowledge of 
all its parts, as seldom to fail by * i 
rance; he has only to hope that their 
frequent disappointment may be con- 
soled by the following words: ‘ He that 
endureth no faults in men’s writings, 
must only read his ewn, wherein for 
the most part all appeareth white. 
Quotation, mistakes, inadvertency, ex- 
pedition, and human lapses, may make 
not only moles, but warts, in learned 
authors; who notwithstanding, being 
judged by the capital matter, admit 
not of disparagement +.’ 

** Of the present augmented edition 
of Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary the Pro- 
prietors, as I am informed, intend to 
publish as soon as possible, in the oc- 
tavo size, an abridgement; in which 
I bave respectfully, and fur unanswer- 
able reasons, declined any concern what- 
ever. And I now relinquish altogether 
the labours of Lexicography, with the 
hope, that my omissions and imper- 
fections may stimulate the accurate 
and the judicious so to form a Dic- 
tionary of our language, as not to sub- 
ject it to any of the animadversious 
which will be made on my attempt.” 


43. A Letter to a Country Surrogate, 
coniaining a Summary of the Laws 
relating to Marriage Licences; and 
Suggestions as to the Line of Con- 
duct advisuble to be pursued in gvant- 
ing those Instruments. By John Stock- 
dale Hardy, one of the Proctors Gene- 
ral of the Archdeaconry of Leicester, 
in the Diocese of Lincoln. 8vo. pp. 23, 
Hunter. 


THIS is one of the most useful 
Publications we have seen for some 
years. Our esteemed Correspondent 
has compressed into a small compass 
every point material to be known by 
a Clerical Surrogate. Mr. Stockdale 
Hardy is a gentleman who has reo- 
dered such able professional services 
to the Clergy on many occasions, 
and is so likel¥ to attain the highest 
eminence io his profession, that any 
eulogiums of ours would be super- 
fluous. We will, however, say, that 
the present Publication will not de- 
tract from his merit. Mr. Hardy has 





* “ See Dr. Johnson’s Plan of an En- 
glish Dictionary.” 

+ “Sir Thomas Brown’s Christian 
Morals, P. ii. § 2.” 
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gone through the Practical Laws 
which govern the subject of Mar- 
riage Licenses, giving references to 
his Authorities, and at the same time 
conveying instructions as to the car- 
rying of these laws into practice. 

There is one point to which he has 
adverted, which we shall extract, as 
it cannot be too generally known. 

“VY. You must be well assured before 

grant the Licence, that the place in 
which the parties design to be married 
is a Church, or a Public Chapel, in which 
Banns were usually published previous 
to the 25th March, 1754. 

* Upon this point you must be very 
exact; although it is a point of the 
greatest moment, yet it has not been 
attended to as it ought to have been ; 
and I intreat you to consider it, not as 
an indifferent or trivial matter, but as 
the basis upon which the validity of 
your Licence reposes. 

« By the 8th Section of the 26 Geo. 
Il. c. 33, it is enacted, that if any per- 
son shall, from and after the 25th day 
of March, 1754, solemnize Matrimony 
in any other place than a Church or 
Public Chapel, where Banns have been 
usually published, unless by Special Li- 
cence from the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, every person knowingly and wil- 
fully so offending, and being lawfully 
convicted thereof, shall be deemed and 
adjudged to be guilty of felony; and 
all Marriages solemnized from and after 
the 25th March, 1754, in any other 
place than a Church, or such Public 
Chapel, unless by Special Licence as 
aforesaid, shall be null and void to all in- 
tents and purposes in Law whatsoever, 

“I¢ seems that the real meaning of 
this clause remained in doubt for a con- 
siderable number of years, and was not 
judicially ascertained till 1781, when the 
ease of the King against the Inhbabit- 
ants of North Field * came on for argu- 
ment in the Court of King’s Bench. 
The decision of the Court in this case 
established the position, that all Mar- 
riages were void, if celebrated in a Cha- 


pel erected since the 26 Geo.II. although » 


such Marriages might have been de facto 
frequently celebrated there. In con- 
sequence of this, the Act of the 2ist 
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Geo. III. ch. 53, was passed, which es- 
tablished the validity of all Marriages 
which had been. then solemnized in any 
Church or Public Chapel erected since 
the 26 Geo. II. ch. 33, and exempted 
the Clergymen who bad celebrated such 
Marriages from the penalties of the lat- 
ter statute. 


** Another Act to the same purport as 
the above +, bas also legalized all Marri- 
ages solemnized in new-erected Churches 
and Chapels prior to 25th March, 1805 ; 
but you must recollect that the generat 
Law is still the same as laid down in the 
8th Sect. of 26 Geo. II. and that all Mar- 
riages solemnized in such Churches or 
Chapels since the 25th March, 1754,under 
ordinary Licences, are invalid ¢.” 


That Mr. Stockdale Hardy may 
live many years to adorn his profes- 
sion, we most sincerely wish, and in 
the interim most cordially say to him, 
“ Prodesse, et delectare!” 


44. Authentic Memoirs of the Revolution 
in France, and of the Suffering's of the 
Royai Family; deduced principaily 
from Accounts by Eye-witnesses. 8vo. 
pp. 353. Simpkin and Marshall. 


UPON subjects like this Work, the 
memory of Burke is involuntarily 
excited; and certainly there is a ma- 
nifest fitness (perfectly dovetail) if we 
review it (but haud passibus aquis) 
in his manner; even though we can 
only preseat paste for his diamonds. 
His nervous and brilliant form of 
writing is a grand museum of tro 
and figures, displayed with fine dra- 
matic effect. In the midst stands the 
Poison-tree of Revolutionary France, 
as deadly as that of Java. 

A recent interesting Writer § has 
drawn an elegant comparison bet ween 
the French and English, as they re- 
spectively exhibit the ebullitions of 
sa ame fury. He observes, that the 

rench, though a courteous undriok- 
ing people, are yet so irreligious and 
immoral, that, under anger, they do 
not hesitate at any atrocities what- 
ever. We think that pride, if it be 





* “ Douglas's Reports, vol. II. p. 658.” 


+ “44 Geo. III. ch. 77.” 


} “ This is going upon the supposition that these new Churches or Chapels were 
not eregted under Acts of Parliament giving them the privilege of having Mar- 
riages celebrated therein ; or that they were not erected on the foundation of old 
Churches or Chapels in which Banns had been usually published prior to 26 Geo. 
JI]. An Act of the 48th of the King, cap. 127, (precisely similar to that of the 
44th of the King) has legalized all Marriages solemnized in newly-erected Churches 


or Chapels before the 23d August 1808.” 


§ “ Mr. Scott, in ‘ Paul’s 


ters,” p. 419, seq.” 


unprio- 
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unprincipled, assimilates, where it has 
ower, the brutal instincts. Triumph 
is the only gesture shown by a beast 
after a successful comhat with a rival. 
The Gallic cock, like others of the 
species, kills if he can, then claps his 
wings, and crows.—Ou the other hand, 
he observes, that the English, though 
of coarser manners, are restrained ia 
their anger, by religion and morals, 
as well as fear of the law. Where we 
think that this explanation is satisfac- 
tory, we shall hereafter mention; but 
it requires additions to be complete. 
It was said (whether true or false we 
koow not) that the Duke of Welling- 
top, when last at Cheltenham, ho- 
noured a sparring-match with his pre- 
sence, and observed, that “* the cus- 
tom of boxing prevented assassina- 
tion.” Without approving a prac- 
tice, unnecessary, as never common 
but in drunken frolicks, in tendercy 
subversive of neighbourly and do- 
mestic relations, as well as various 
Christian virtues, it certainly has the 
negative good ascribed to it by our 
ilustrious General. The real cause, 
however, does not originate in the 
supposed principles of virtuous and 
religious forbearance, as impressed 
in modern times, and enforced by the 
customary abhorreuce of murder. 
Duelling still remains, as a feudal 
ractice, among the superior orders; 
ul single combat with military wea- 
pons was prohibited in persons of low 
station; and to this antient rule we 
ascribe the mode of seltling private 
quarrels, by the eclipsed eye, and 
(ia Johosonian dialect) nasal phiebo- 
tomy with knuckular lancets. As to 
the less sanguinary results of Eoglish 
mobbing, we all know that a Cousti- 
tutional Monarchy exalts the law into 
thesupreme power of the realm. Eng- 
lishmen insult the Sovereign, Minis- 
ters, and Senators, mostly with im- 
punity, because none of them can be 
Tyrants, nor of course be universally 
detested ; aud they disregard it, from 
feeling no important consequences : 
but of the Court of King’s Bench 
there does not exist even a carica- 
ture. Whom only do Englishmen 
fear? Lawyers of all kinds. We think 
it, therefore, no impeachment to the 
national good sense, if a laudable 
fear of being hanged restricts an Eng- 
lish mob from parading heads upon 
pikes.” We have no opinion of the 
morals of mobs; all is passion. - 
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_ Under the influence of Revolu- 
tionary fury, the French political 
system may be assimilated to a 
volcano, and the natives to mad 
dogs. The burning lava of the for- 
mer desolated the neighbouring coun- 
tries; and the latter, to accompany 
its progress, rushed out in fall dis- 
ease, to envenom the unfortunate 
inhabitants. Could we believe that 
such an Anarchy as that of France 
existed even in the Infernal Re. 
gions, we should call the work now 
under consideration (instructive as jt 
is) a chronicle of that kingdom of 
evil; but, as we cannot correctly do 
this, it can only be styled a Chancery 
Registration of patent essential dou- 
bie-distilled cruelty. A whole Nation 
appears to have adopted, upon prin- 
ciples of choice, study, and profession, 
the manners and habits of pplice-of- 
ficers and executioners. This new 
office they exercised with such beu- 
tality, that even Christianity, io ils 
utmost perfection of pity, is com- 
pelled, concerning the Russian and 
Waterloo disasters, to identify them 
with Robespierre; to say, in the words 
of his Epitaph, ** Lament them not; 
for, if they had been living, thou 
wouldst have been dead.” . 
We have in English a ludicrous 
book, called “ The Art of Torment- 
ing.” That of the serious kind isa 
merit belonging to our Coutinental 
neighbours, as unrivaled as their 
cookery aud dancing. The extracts 
we shall soon give are superb spe- 
cimens; and we cau proudly contrast 
them with the English treatment of 
the fallen Arch-fiend, who once led 
those inferior demons, in divine judg- 
ment, and bitler mockery, lo tempo- 
rary victory. We use not too harsh 
language. The spider-killing gaoler 
in the old story was a pitying saint 
tothem. The education of Sovereigns 
should be consigned to excellent Bi- 
shops, skilful Generals, and profound 
Lawyers, jointly, because their lead- 
ing duties respectively bear upon each 
of the sciences which these persons 
profess; but Louis XVI. by the com- 
mon error of considering book-in- 
stryction and morals as sufficient, 
even where business-talents are of the 
first moment, was fitter for a Prelate 
thana Continental Military Sovereign. 
He trusted to virtue in a Nation where 
it had been long regarded as a super- 


_annuated quality. His holy claustral 


meek 
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meekness suffered the Revolution to 
ripen and seed itself; in short, he bad 
not (in the military phrase) Devil 
enough for a situation which re- 

uired the craft and vigilance of 
Pouché, and the energy of Buona- 
parte. Even Cesar could not suc- 
ceed by opposing Clemency to Trea- 
son; nor is it wise, unless the Nation 
has been previously disgusted by a 
Civil War, and the miseries of Re- 
volutionary Anarchy are uopopular. 
Dethroned Sovereigns are, indeed, 
mostly murdered by way of preveut- 
ing future trouble by adherents; byt 
there was not the smallest political 
necessity, not “ the Tyrant’s plea,” 
fortorturing this unfortunate Martyr 
to goveroment upon paternal prin- 
ciples. It was a base method to con- 
fouad in vulgar opinion simple Roy- 
alty with Tyranny, where vengeance 
would be fair; but they have long 
been gluttons in misery and war. For 
the next century, they ought to be 
governed (were it possible) by Qua- 
kers only. We recommend to their 
priests, as an excellent penance, the 
injunction of wearing the broad- 
brimmed hat, and coats without capes, 
in mortification of their gaudy cos- 
tumes ; and an obligation to act upon 
the principles of this philanthropic and 
pacific sect, in punishment of their 
sanguinary propensities. 

We now give the Extracts; and 
will they prove the preteusions of a 
great Nation to extraordinary illu- 
mination, even to the unquestionable 
Rights of Man, rights of humanity, of 
fellow-beings? No ;—they show only 
the school-buy spinning cock-chafers ; 
tormenting helpless animals from mis- 
chief. 

The Extracts all refer to the pe- 
riod when the Royal Family were im- 
prisoned in the Temple; aud all their 
power was gone. 

“For some nights,” says the Valet, 
“1 was obliged to make the Dauphin's 
bed, with sheets that bad holes in many 
places.” P. 120. 1 

** Papers were left in the sight of the 
King, and the walls chalked, ‘ 7Zrembie, 
Tyrant; the guillotine is permanent.” 
P. 124, 

“We were scarcely seated, when a 
bead, on the point of a pike, was held 
to the window. Tison’s wife gave a 


violent scream, which the murderers 
supposed to have proceeded from the 
Queen, and we heard the savages laugh- 
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ing immoderately. Imagining that ber 
Majesty was still at dinner, they placed 
their victim in such a mauner, that it 
could not escape her sight. The head 
was the Princess de Lamballe’s.” P. 153. 

“ One Simon, a shoe-maker, and mu- 
nicipal officer, would frequently say to 
the Valet, so near as to be heard by 
him, ‘ Clery, ask Capet if he wants 
any thing, that | mayn’t have the trou- 
ble of coming up twice.’” P. 166. 

** A door-keeper, named Roches, when 
the Royal Family went out into the gar- 
den for exercise, ran down before them, 
and fixing himself on one side of the last 
dvor, with a long pipe in his mouth, 
puffed the fumes of his tobacco at each 
of the Royal Family as they went out, 
and most at the Queen and Princesses. 
Some National guards, who were amused 
with these indignities, burst into fits of 
laughter at every puff of smoke, and 
used the grossest language. While the 
family were walking, the engineers as- 
sembled to dance and sing: their songs 
were always revolutionary ; sometimes 
also obscene, Thus was the short air- 
ing allowed to the family turned into 
torture.” Pp. 168, 169. 

“The abolition of Royalty was pro- 
claimed with sound of trumpets under 
the tower. Some municipal officers at 
the time were sitting near the door, and 
stared the King in the face with a ma- 
licious grin. The Monarch perteived 
it; but, having a bovk in his hand, con- 
tinued to read, without suffering the 
smallest alteration to appear upon his 
countenance. The Queen displayed 
equal resolution; not a word, not a 
gesture, escaped either of them, to in- 
crease the malignant enjoyment of those 
men.” P. 172. 

* From the hour of the Queen's being 
brought to the Temple, they bad seen 
her devoting her life to the care of her 
son ; and in his gratitude and caresses 
finding some alleviation to her wretch- 
edness: they took him from her, and 
that without any previous notice. -Her 
affliction was extreme.” P. 188. 

“The daily papers were restored to 
the Royal Family, that they might see 
the execrations against the King.” P. 191. 

* They took away the King's razors, 
and his beard had been very trouble- 
some to him. He was obliged to oathe 
his face in cold water several times every 
day. ‘1, Clery, took the liberty of sug- 
gesting that, if he would appear, as he 
was, at the assembly, the people would 
at least see with what barbarity the 
Council-general had acted towards him.’ 
* It does not become me,’ said the King, 
* to take steps to excite commisera- 
tion.”” Pp. 231, 382, 

* When 
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“ When the King was on the scaffold, 
he pronounced distinctly, in a loud voice, 
these memorable words, ‘J die inno- 
cent of all the crimes laid to my a 
J pardon those who have 
death; and I pray to God, that the Blood 
you are now going to shed may never be 
visited on France.’” P. 294. 

How fearfully has Providence 
avenged him on the wretched Re- 
volutionary dupes! 

* When they carried the Queen to the 
Conciergerie, ‘they put her into the 
dirtiest, dampest, and most unwhole- 
some room in the house. Girts tied to- 
gether in several places with ropes, on 
a paltry frame, a decayed paillasse, a 
ragged mattress, and an old worn-out 
dirty blanket, composed the bed of the 
Queen of France.” P, 312. 

“ But the treatment of the Dauphin, 
a child of only eight years old, exceeds 
all. He was shut up alone. He lay in 
a bed that had not been made for more 
than six months, and he had not strength 
to do it for himself. It was covered with 
fleas and bugs, and his linen and per- 
son were full of them. They had not 
ehanged his shirt or stockings for more 
than a year. His excrements remained 
in his chamber, and had never been car- 
ried away during all that time. His 
window, fastened with bars and pad- 
locks, was never opened; and it was im- 
possible to remain in his chamber, from 
the poisonous air.’’ P. 329. 

To this affecting Narrative is pre- 
fixed a good engraving of the poor 
King ; and a vignette of his last in- 
terview with his family. 


45. Lines on the Death of Her Royal 
Highness the Princess Charlotte. By 
the Rev. George Croly, A.M. Author 
of “Paris in 1815,” a Poem. 8vo. 
pp. 47. Murray. 

© ONCE more, O ye Muses !” 

This is a never-ending theme ; and 
the “ Lines” of Mr. Croly may rank 
with some of the best of his elegiac 
predecessors. 

On the disappointed hopes of an 
Heir to the Throne, the Poet thus 
apostrophizes: 

«* There lies Posterity! that babe be- 

long’d 

To times still coming, when our forms 

had throng’d 

Phe populous grave. Of all the myriad 

eyes 

Now fix’d to see his star of beauty rise, 

Not one might see his height, all must 

be laid 

Beamless, ere nature plung’d his orb in 

shade,” 


7 
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[Sepe. 
§¢ Monarch of England! on whose atind- 
the cloud (shroud, 
Spares thee the vision of the double 
Honour’d in youth and age, and still as 
v'd [deeply lov’d, 

More ply by Heav’n’s hand more 
Had tyrant, dastard, dotard, fill’d thy 
throne, [—undone ! : 
What had we been in our fierce day ? 


And he adds on the Mother’s death, 


* Oh, how unlike the hour of festival! 
That chamber, how unlike the gorgeous 
hall, [ness given ; 
Which saw that hand of faith and fond- 
"Twas on a summer day’s delicious even, 
Propitious splendour in the pur; ling 
skies, hies, 
The air all streaming with rich harmo- 
Sent in with fragrance of the closing 
flower, (bower! 
Old England’s royal pomp in court and 
The hall was thick with regal luxury:— 
Studding like stars the dome, which 
look’d a sky, 
Cressets of alabaster and of gold, 
Wak’d all that pencil, or that stee/ 
could mould. 
Central, beside the altar, on her throne, 
Sat, diadem’d, the mother-queen, alone. 
And round ber, hush’d in awful distance, 
stood [and flood, 
Young beauty,—baughty forms of field 
Chiefs who shall be a glory to all time, 
Mix’d with soft shapes, like roses in their 


prime. 
Proud was the marriage pageant, fair 
the bride side. 


Who stood that. evening by the altar’s 
She blush’d not, sank net; native ma- 
jesty [eye. 
Was living in her voice, and form, and 
Yet in that stately form a spirit strove, 
As soft as ever woman gave to love ; 
Ev'n then it strove ; the heart's high 
fealt (her knee, 
Scarce pledg’d, still un the altar’s step 
Her nature rush’d upon her, tears out- 
sprung, {arms flung *, 
She rose, and round her sire ber white 
And met bis press, fond, deeply, silently ; 
Pleasure may smile, but love and joy 
must sigh!’ 


46. Ovid’s Epistles, translated into En- 
glish Verse. By E. D. Baynes, Ew. 
8vo, pp. 150. Hookham, junier. 
THIS * first appeal to the indal- 

gence of the publick” is inscribed to 

Sir Egerton Brydges, Bart.; * the 





* “ The Princess went through the re- 
sponses with a remarkably firm voice; 
but at the close she seemed deeply af 
fected, and bung on the Prince Regent's 
neck for a considerable time.” 


Account of the Marviage. 
depth 
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depth of whose erudition, the pa- 
tience of whose research, and the va- 
riety of whose genius, have adorned 
more than one branch of Literature ;"’ 
and is “offered asa slight, but unaf- 
fected tribute, to that happy combi- 
nation of virtue and talent by which 
he is so eminently and honourably 
distinguished.” 

Mr. Baynes is.of opinion, that 

“Translation may be considered as a 
fair stepping-stone to a writer dubious 
of his powers; if he succeed, he has 
already breathed himself on the arena, 
on which he may then hope, with some 
prospect of victory, to tread as a com- 
batant. If he prove deficient in the 
poetical qualifications necessary to exe- 
cute a translation reputably, a good ori- 
ginal production is an effort of which 
his talents are wholly incapable.” 


And he observes, that the motives 
for the present attempt were, 

‘* A partiality for the Author, and the 
recollection that the version we have 
now is by almost as many hands as 
Epistles, and that, with the exception 
of Sappho to Phaon, by Pope, and, | 
think, two others by Dryden, it is in 
general destitute of the spirit, and, in 
many instances, even of the sense of 


,the original. Such is the fact: yet I 


cannot hope that the ill execution of 
others, however it may have incited me 
tothe attempt, will excuse my failure ; 
if I merit severity from the critical 
scourge, | shall doubtless experience it. 
With diffidence, but not without hope, 
{ offer these seven Epistles to the world : 
if not the first essay of my pen, they are 
its first appeal to the ordeal of public 
opinion. | propose to.complete the 
whole twenty-one in twelve months 
from the present time.” 

A few lines from the Epistle of 
Phaedra to Hippolitus will give a fair 
idea of Mr. Baynes’s versification : 

“Oh! leave to savage woods thy cold 

disdain— 

For, lo! 1 perish if 1 sue in vain ; 

Soon fails the strength, rash boy, which 
never knows 

Alternate respite, nor enjoys repose ; 

Though thine Diana’s skill, the bow, 
believe, ; 

If bent for ever, will at length deceive : 
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Like thee, for whom Aurora sigh’d 
above *, [love ; 
In woods delighted, but he scorn’d not 
Like me, by beauty won, the goddess 
fled, [bed ; 
For blooming youth, her aged husband's 
Oft shadowing oaks saw bright-ey’d Ve- 
nus yield {ceal’d + ; 
To glad Adonis, and their loves con- 
Unblest CEnides next, a hapless name, 
In forests woo’ d the fair Menalian dame ; 
Hers was each prize which found his cer- 
tain bow, [his woe. 
And hers the fatal spoils which caus’d 
Thee, loveliest youth ! let these examples 
move; 
The woods are deserts if depriv’d of love ; 
With thee I'll roam the rugged moun- 
tains o’er, 
Fearless with thee pursue the savage 
boar.” 


47. Shakspeare and his Times ; includ- 
ing the Biography of that Poet ; Cri- 
ticisms on his Genius; a New Chro- 
nology of his Plays; a Disouisition 
on the Object of his Sonnets; and a 
History of the Manners, Customs, and 
Amusemenis, Superstitions, Poetry, 
and Elegant Literature of his Age. 
By Nathan Drake, M.D. Author of 
‘© Literary Tours,” and of “Essays 
on Periodical Literature.” Two Vols. 
4te. Cadell and Davies, 

THE high fame and ever-increasing 
popularity of our British Bard, in 
proportion as his works are more illus 
trated and more known, has occa 
sioned many Books, and is constantly 
giving birth to more, whose object is, 
in some way or other, to gralify the 
publick, by dwelling upon this lavou-- 
rite topick. But no work has hitherto 
appeared, and we may venture almost 
to pronounce that none can in future 
be produced, in which so much of 
agreeable and well-digested informa- 
tion on this subject will be found, as 
in this masterly production of Dr. 
Drake. ‘That it is the result of 
much study, and many hours devoted 
to research in every possible line 
from which the materials could be 
drawn, is evident from the most 
casual inspection of these Volumes, 
which will at once indulge and 
greatly extend the desire already 





* “ Phaedra here perverts the story of Cephalus to her own purpose, Ovid, in 
his Metamorphoses, agrees with all others who relate the fable, that be rejected the 


solicitations of Aurora.” 


+ “ The loves of Venus and Adonis are generally known. To the great grief 
of the goddess, whilst he was bunting a wild boar, he was killed by the enraged 


animal.” 
Gent. Mac. September, 1818. 


pre- 
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prevalent, of being informed of every 
thing material which can illustrate 
the life, the writings, or the genius, 
of our inimitable Dramatist. 

Dr. Drake has long established a 
well-founded reputation for success- 
ful research inte the History of our 
Literature, accompanied by a correct 
and cultivated taste in appreciating 
its beauties. But all that he has be- 
fore achieved in illusirating our Pe- 
riodical Writers (luminous aud de- 
lightful as those parts of his works 
are) will be thrown into comparative 
shade by this distinguished effort of 
his ott | It may be considered asa 
magnificent temple, dedicated to the 
genius of Shakspeare, who presides 
in it as the guardian deity, like Au- 
gustus in the fane projected by Virgil, 

* In medio mihi Cesar erit.” 


Shakspeare is every where, and al- 
ways iv view, immediately or rela- 
tively ; and an unity is thus bestowed 
upon a work of great variety, which 
it could not otherwise possess. 

The plan of the work is extremely 
well digested, and cannot be better 
explained than in the words of the 
Author: 

“With a view to distinctness and per- 
spicuity of elucidation, the whole has 
been distributed into three parts, or pic- 
tures, entitled ‘ Shakspeare in Strat- 
ford,’ —‘Shakspeare in London,’ — 
* Shakspeare in Retirement ;’ which, 
though inseparably united, as forming 
but portions of the same story, have 
yet, both in subject and execution, a 
peculiar character to support.” Pref. 
p- 4. 

The Author thus further developes 

the subjects of these three parts : 
_ © The first represents our Poet in the 
days of his youth, on the banks of the 
Avon, in the midst of rural imagery, 
oecupations, and amusements ; in the 
second we behuld him in the capital of 
his country, in the centre of rivalry 
and competition, in the actual pursuit 
of reputation and glory; and in the 
third we accompany the venerated Bard 
to the shades of retirement, to the bo- 
som of domestic peace, and to the en- 
joyment of unsullied fame.” bid. 

The further use made of this dis- 
tribution is, to give, under the first 
division, an accurate view of the 
customs, manners, characters, diver- 
sions, and other peculiarities of the 
country at that pegiod. The second 
part comprises, with a general view 
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of the contemporary Literature, a 
similar view of the manners, Customs, 
&c. of the Metropolis; with a com. 
plete and critical view of the Poems 
and Plays of Shakspeare. The third 
part, of necessity much less copious 
than either of the former, is confined 
to * the few circumstances which dis- 
tinguish the last three years of our 
Bard, with a review of his disposition 
and moral character; and some po- 
tice of the first tributes paid to his 
memory !” 

Here is surely abundant matter of 
amusement for the admirers of poe- 
try, and in particular for those of 
our great and favourite Poet; yet, 
copious as the matter appears in this 
brief statement, it is greatly extended 
by the rich and copious manuer in 
which, with indefatigable diligenee, 
the Author has illustrated every pos- 
sible point that has the smallest re- 
ference to his subject. It is one of 
those works in which the Author has 
exhausted all the necessary labour; 
leaving nothing to the reader but to 
enjoy, or rather to luxuriate in, the 
abundance provided for him.—The 
arguments of the chapters abundantly 
point out the contents. 

The work has no decorations, ex- 
cept a print of Shakspeare’s Bust, 
from his monument at Stratford; and 
a plate of Autographs of the Poet. 
The subject of the first chapter is 
rather confined. It treats only of the 
birth of Shakspeare, of his family, 
and the orthography of his name. 
For the latter point the avthor rather 
gives the preference to SuaKsPEare, 
allowing at the same time that the 
Poet's own orthography varied, and 
that it is * nearly a matter of in- 
difference.” For the sake of unifor- 
mity, in writing on this book, we have 
followed the orthography of Dr. D.; 
but we clearly prefer SuaKkesPEArs, 
both on account of the vuiform pro- 
nunciation, aod etymology of the 
name, and because the best autho. 
rities, in and near the Poet's time, 
have generally agreed in that form. 

The second chapter traces, chiefly on 
conjectural ground, the education of 
the young Poet; and takes a view of 
the common aids to Literature in use 
at that period. Dr. Drake is inclined 
to bestow on Shakspeare some little 
knowledge of languages, beyond the 
standard marked by Dr. Farmer: not, 
however, so much as to interfere ma- 

terially 
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terially with the arguments of that 
lomioous Critick. In this estimate he 
is supported by an anonymous writer 
in the Censura Literaria, whose 
words he quotes; and perhaps there 
is no great reason to dispute what 
these Writers are inclined to grant to 
the Bard. But when, in the next 
chapter, Dr. Drake endeavours, under 
the same guidance, to make him an 
imitater of an obscure Prench Poet, 
merely from the repetition of the 
word sans in the well-known line, 


« Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans taste, sans 
every thing ;”” 
we must protest against the insuf- 
ficiency of the proof. It may fully 
be shown that every Poet, contem- 
porary with Shakspeare, endeavoured 
to fix sans as an English word, and 
used it so without scruple: and there- 
fore the mere repetition of the word, 
without aoy parallel to the most re- 
markable part of the sentence, the 
“sans every thing,” can never fix 
imitation upon a Poet so little hkely 
to borrow petty helps from obscure 
sources. Supposing sans actually es- 
tablished as Koglish, it was just as ob- 
vious for an Eaglish Poet to repeat it, 
as for a French Writer to do it in his 
owa language ; and uo degree of imi- 
tation can be inferred from it. We 
regret that Dr. D. suffered his better 
judgment, in this instance, to be misled, 
At the Fifth Chapter, Dr. Drake 
begius his view of rural life in the 
time of Shakspeare; a view as amu- 
sing as it is curious. He begins with 
Country Squires, and their bouses, of 
which the fullowing very curious de- 
scription is copied from * Harrison's 
Account of England,” published in 
Holinshed : 


“ The old timber mansions,” the His- 
torian says, “* were now covered with 
the finest plaster; which, besides the 
delectable whitenesse of the stuffe itselle, 
is laied on so even and so smoothiie, as 
nothing, in my judgment, can be done 
with more exactnesse.” 


He continues, 


“ OF old time, our countrie-houses, 
instead of glasse, did use much lattise, 
and that made either of wicker, or fine 
rifts ot uke, in checkerwise. 1 read that 
some of the better sort, in and before 
the time of the Saxons, did make panels 
of horne instead of glasse, and fix them 
in wooden calmes, But as horne is now 


quite laied downe in everie place, so our 
lattises are also growne into lesse use, 
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because glasse is come to be so plenti- 
full, and within a verie little so good 
cheape, if not better than the other. 
The wals of our houses on the inner 
sides in like sort be either hanged with 
tapesterie,, arras worke, or painted 
cloths, wherein either diverse histories, 
or hearbes, beasts, knots, and such like, 
are stained; or else they are secled with 
oke of our owne, or wainscot brought 
hither out of the East countries, where- 
by the roomes are not a little commend- 
ed, made warme, and much more close 
than otherwise they would be. As for 
stooves, we have not hitherto used them 
greatlie, yet doo they now begin to be 
made in diverse houses of the gentrie,”’ 
P. 73. 

The particulars of the hospitality 
and festivity of those times are then 
detailed, and illustrated by a judici- 
ous selection from contemporary au- 
thorities. The whole, indeed, is Kt- 
tle more than a tissue, or what the 
Italians call a pasticcio, of quotations; 
but the art with which they are intro- 
duced aud connected is very striking. 

The following description of a Coun- 
try Pedant will shew how the Author 
brings his matter to bear upon the 
writings of his principal object, Shak- 
speare. 

*< From the description of the cha- 
racter of a Country Clerical Tutor, it 
is an easy transition to that of the Ru- 
ral Pedagogue, or School- master, a per- 
sonage of not less consequence in the 
days of Elizabeth than at the present 
period. He frequently combined, indeed, 
in the sixtecnth century, the reputation 
of a conjuror with that of a school- 
master; and accordingly, in the Comedy 
of Errors, Pinch, in the Dramatis per- 

sume, is described as a school-master 
and a conjuror: and the following, not 
very amiable, por cait of his person is 
given towards the conclusion of the 
play : 

* They brought one Pinch, a hungry, 

lean-faced villain, 
A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune- 
teller, [wretch, 
A needy, hollow-eyed, sharp-looking 
A living dead man ; this pernicious slave, 
Fvorsooth, took on him as a conjuror.’ 

“Ben Jonson also alludes to this 
union of occupations, when he says, ‘I 
would have ne’er a cunning schoolmaster 
in England, I mean a cunning man as a 
schoolmaster ; that is, a conjuror,’ 

**A less formidable figure of a school- 
master has been given us by Shakspeare, 
under the character of Holofernes, in 
Love's Labour Lost, where he has drawn 
a full- 
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a full-length caricature of the too fre- 
quent pedantry of this profession. Yet 
Holofernes, though he speak a leash of 
languages at once, is not deficient either 
in ability or discrimination; he ridicules, 
with much good sense and humour, the 
literary fops of his day, the rackers of 
orthography; and his copversation is 
described by his friend, Sir Nathanael, 
the curate, as possessing all the requi- 
sites to perfection. ‘Sir, your reasons 
at dinner have been sharp and senten- 
tious, pleasant without scurrility, witty 
without affection (i.e. affectation), au- 
dacious without impudency, learned 
without opinion (i.e. prejudice), and 
strange without heresy.’ It is very dif- 
ficult, remarks Dr. Johnson, to add any 
thing to this character of the school- 
master’s table-talk ; and perhaps all the 
precepts of Castiglione will scarcely be 
found to comprehend a rule for conver- 
sation so justly delineated, so widely di- 
lated, and so nicely limited.” P. 95. 

Io this way dves the Author go 
through the various rauks of rural 
society, selecting from Poets as well 
as Prose-writers, whatever is calcu- 
Jated to illustrate the subject, and 
enliven the picture. 

After speaking of the favourite be- 
verage of spiced ale, warmed by aloast, 
and roasted crab-appies thrown in, 

“ When roasted crabs hiss in the bow] ;” 
he proceeds to the custom of telling 
tales of amusement, ‘“‘ while round 
the bowl did trot.”—* The Winter's 
Zale of Shakspeare,” he says, *‘ owes 
its title to this custom, of which an 
example is placed before us in the 
first Scene of the second Act: 
“ Herm. Come, Sir, 

pray you sit by us, 

And tell’s a tale. 

Mam. Merry or sad shal 't be ? 

Herm. As merry as you will.” 
And Burton, the first edition of whose 
Anatomy of Melancholy was publish- 
ed in 1617, enumerates, among the 
ordinary recreations of Winter, “* mer- 
ry tales of errant knights, queens, 
lovers, lords, ladies, giants, dwarfs, 
thieves, cheaters, witches, fayries, 
— friars, &c. which some de- 
ight to hear, some to tell, all are 
well pleased with ;” and he remarks 
shortly afterwards, “* when three or 
four good companions meet, they tell 
old stories by the fire-side, or the 
sun, as old folks usually do, remem- 
bering afresh, and with a an- 
tient matter, and such like accidents 
which happened in their younger 
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years.”—Milton also, in his Allegro, 


printed in 1645, gives a conspicuous 
station 

“ To the spicy nut-brown ale, 

With stories told of many a feat :” 
And adds, 
“* Thus done the ¢ales, to bed they creep, 
By whisp’ring winds soon lull’d tosleep.” 

P. 107. 

This Chapter is continued to p. 
122; and is followed by Chap. VI. 
on the manners, customs, holidays, 
and festivals of the Country. In this 
part, though he traverses nearly the 
same ground, in many instances, with 
that which bas been so well deline- 
ated in the new and much-improved 
edition of Brand's Popular Antiqui- 
ties (in two vols 4to.); and sometimes 
with Brady's Clavis Culendaria; yet 
by the authors quoted, and the map- 
ner of introducing them, Dr. Drake 
has contrived to give his accounta 
very attractive degree of novelty, 

The Hesperides of Robert Herrick 
are often resorted to for apposite and 
pleasing illustrations; nor is any au- 
thor neglected who can throw light 
upon the subjects. The account. of 
the May Games, Morrice Dancers, 
Maid Marion, &c. is particularly 
good, and well-digested ; containing 
some particulars not usually adverted 
to by those who have attempted to 
elucidate these antiquated festivities. 
This Chapter extends to p. 208; and 
the subject is continued through the 
seventh, eighth, and ninth chapters; 
occupying, on the whole, a very large 
proportion of this ample volume. 

The Tenth Chapter of Dr. Drake's 
First Part resumes the Biography of 
Shakspeare, and continues it till his 
removal to London, The anecdotes 
preserved within this period are few 
and unimportant; they relate chiefly 
to the Poet's supposed offences against 
Sir Thomas Lucy, and his satiresupoa 
him; the consequences of which, com- 
bived with the embarrassed circum- 
stances of bisfather, seem to have occa- 
sioned his migration to the Metropo- 
lis. The Second Part, therefore, which 
is entitled ** Shakspeare in London,” 
presents us with the most important 
portion of the Author's life. 

Shakspeare was at this time about 
22 years of age, which was in the 
year 1586; and four chapters of this 
part complete the first volume.— 
These are employed in a view of 
Bard's circumstances and qualifica- 

tions 5 
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tions; his probable stadies, and the 
state of Miscellaneous Poetry at. this 
period. The latter subject, which 
occupies the fourth chapter, is illus- 
trated by a most luminous view of 
the Poets of the time. Forty of these 

Authors, of primary celebrity and 

merit, are here reviewed io an alpha- 

betical arrangement, from Beaumont 

(Sir John) to Wotton; and such ao 

account is given of each, as must 

instruct the uninformed, and satisfy 
the experienced Reader. The Author 
shews, in every instance, an acule and 
discriminating judgment on the me- 
rits of the Writers; and his decisions 
are such as may be safely received 
with reliance. To give a specimen 
from these characters would occup 
too much of our space ; but our Read- 
ers may rely upon our word, that in 
consulting them they will fiud both 
pleasure and advantage. 

These larger accounts are followed 
by an alphabetical list of one hundred 
and ninety-three more P vets, of whom 
very few arise evn one degree above 
mediocrity. Their comparative me- 
rit in the scale, Dr. D. has pointed 
out by a technical mark, which con- 
veys his opinion on mere inspection. 
This list is followed by an account of 
the Miscellaneous Collections of Poe- 
try published within the same period. 
The whole of this Fourth Chapter 
tends to give a clear and judicious 
view of Poetry and Poets in the time 
of Shakspeare ; and will form a per- 
fect introduction to every person who 
may wish to enter upon that inquiry. 

(To be continued.) 

48. A Vindication of the University of 
Cambridge, from the Reflections of Sir 
James Edward Smith, President of the 
Linnxan Society, contained in a Pam- 
phlet, entitled, ‘ Considerations respect- 
ing Cambridge,’ ye. By the Rev. 
James Henry Monk, B.D. Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College, and Regius 
Professor of Greek in the University 
of Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 95. Murray. 
AMONGST our notices of lite- 

rary publications we cannot omit one, 

which has lately appeared, of con- 
siderable interest, not only to scholars, 
but to the world in general ; especially 
at the present time, when our most 
venerable Establishments are exposed 
on ail sides to the attacks of invete- 
rate and vigilant enemies, who are 
anxious to rise upon their ruins. The 
Work to which we allude, is a Vindi- 
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cation of the University of Cambridge 
from the aspersions of Sir James Ed- 
ward Smith, President of the Linnwan 
Society, by te Rev. J. H. Moak, Re- 
gius Greek Professor in that illustrious 
seminary of learning and science. The 
subject of the controversy may be 
thus briefly stated. Sir James Edward 
Smith, who is a Dissenter from the Es- 
tablished Church, had long been desir- 
ous of obtaining the Botanical Profes- 
sorship at Cambridge in the event of 
the present Professor's demise; and, 
amongst other stratagems to secure 
this object, he procured permission 
from the Vice-Chancellor to give 
a course of Lectures in the science 
to which he is so great an orna- 
ment. Theannunciation, however, of 
these Lecturcs caused a considerable 
sensation in the University, the ma- 
jority considering this proceeding not 
only as au unfair method of super- 
seding the other respectable gentle- 
men who were expected to be candi- 
dates for the Professorship, not only 
as an uuprecedented instance of a 
stranger (for Sir Jaues was not a 
member of the University) endeavour- 
ing to obtain thoge academical ho- 
nours which the University possesses 
to excite the emulation, and reward 
the merits of her sons; but as an ex- 
ample pregnant with danger to the 
Established Church, if a Dissenter 
should once break down those bar- 
riers which secure the important offi- 
ces in our Universities to the mem- 
bers of her communion. Under these 
impressions the greater part of the 
Tutors of the respective Colleges ad- 
dressed a respectful memorial to the 
Vice-Chancellor, testifying their dis- 
approbation of the measure; ia con- 
sequence of which, the Lectures were 
omitted. Sir James, smarting under 
this disappointment, produces a pam- 
phiet, to which nothing but the high 
character and situation of the Presi- 
dent of the Linugan Society could give 
circulation : of course it was not to be 
expected that an attack upon such a 
body as the University of Cambridge, 
and from such a quarter, would re- 
main unnoticed: accordingly Profes- 
sor Mock, whose name appeared in 
the list of objecting Tutors, steps 
forward on the occasion with a zeal 
worthy of the cause in which he was 
engaged; and, in our humble opinion, 
Alma Mater has great reason to con- 
gratulate herself upon possessing a 
son 
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son capable of vindicating her cha- 
racter in so scholarlike and gentle- 
manly a spirit as that by which every 
page of the Professor’s pamphlet is 
distinguished. But we shall proceed 
to give our Readers a few specimens 
from the work itself. 

Sir James, having violently attacked 
the motives which induced the Tutors 
to address the memorial to the Vice 
Chancellor above mentioned, is thus 
answered by the Professor : 


** It is to his conduct in the last parti- 
cular, that Sir J. Smith must attribute 
the present Reply. Had he contented 
himself with extolling his own merits, 
and depreciating those of his rivals, 
though I might have doubted whether 
this mode of proceeding were consist- 
ent either with his own interests, or 
with the principles of guod taste, yet I 
should have left the determination of 
this point to the unbiassed judgment of 
the publick. Had he only argued against 
the supposed disqualification of a per- 
s0n not agreeing with our Church, and 
consequently incapable of taking a de- 
gree, I should have been content to 
leave the question to the decision of the 
University. But he bas come forward 
as the accuser of persons, whose sta- 
tions and characters give them some 
claim to the respect of the world; and 
he is mistaken, if he believes them un- 
able or afraid to vindicate the opinions 
which they have professed, and the mo- 
tives by which they are actuated.” 


Page 5th, Professor Monk gives the 
history of Sir James’s canvass, which 
is more minutely stated than the ac- 
count we have prefixed to this article. 


*€ The whole story may be shortly 
told. Many years ago it was suggested 
to Sir J. Smith, that the Botanical Pro- 
fessorship at Cambridge was an ubject 
to which he might aspire with great pro- 
bability of success, whenever, in the 
course of human events, a vacancy 
might happen. The principal obstacle 
appeared to be, his objectian to sub- 
scribe to our articles of faith, and 
his consequent inability to take a de- 
gree. At length, however, in the year 
1813, be was induced to consent, at the 
persevering instance of his friends, to 
the institution of a full and precise in- 
quiry; the result of which informed him 
of as much as he might have discovered 
from a’ Cambridge Calendar, that the 
Professorship had been already held 
without a degree ; whence it was con- 
cluded, that his inability to subscribe 
was not an insuperable bar to his ob- 
ject. Encouraged by this news, he 
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commenced operations with an attempt 
to gain a footing at Cambridge. He 
accordingly applied, by letter, to Pro. 
fessor Martyn, for his authority to read 
a course of Botanical lectures in the 
University. The Professor, in his an- 
swer, informed him, that he held, in- 
dependent of the Professorship, the situ- 
ation of Dr. Walker's Reader ; which he 
proposed to resign in SirJames’s favour, 
provided he could obtain the concur- 
rence of a majority of the five Trustees, 
To these Trustees, who are the Vice- 
Chancellor, the Masters of Trinity and 
St. John’s Colleges, the Provost of 
King’s, and the Regius Professor of Phy- 
sic, his next application was directed, 
and met with a polite refusal ; although 
the Vice-Chancellor, Dr. Davie, late 
Master of Sidney, was, he tells us, fa- 
vourable to his design. During the four 
succeeding years he seems, twice at least, 
to have renewed his applications, but 
with no better success. Sir James, how- 
ever, was not a man to be dismayed by 
difficulties, and, having once set the ob- 
ject before him, determined never to 
lose sight of it. He had, in the mean 
time, been carrying “on an active ean- 
vass for the votes of the members of the 
Senate: his words are— 


***While the circumstances and mo- 
tives above explained had rather un- 
expectedly checked my aspiring hopes 
at Cambridge, I had taken a free and 
lofty range in the world at large, with 
far different and most exhilarating suc- 
cess.” Considerations, p. 20. 

“In the course of this free and lofty 
range he found, it seems, great support 
among persons of eminent rank, parti- 
cularly the ‘ Peers spiritual and tempo- 
ral.” Notwithstanding all this encou- 
ragement from abroad, it still appeared 
advisable to make good his footing on 
the field of action, previously to the ex- 
pected contest; and at length the fa- 
vourable dispositions of the present Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr. Webb, the Master of 
Clare Hall, seemed to afford the long 
wished-for opportunity. It was now re- 
solved, however, to alter the plan of 
operations; and, instead of renewing the 
application for the appointment of Dr. 
Walker's Reader, upon which other opi- 
nions besides Dr. Webb's must have 
been taken, it was deemed expedient 
that the Professor should nominate Sir 
James as his deputy. Professor Martyn, 
accordingly, wrote a letter, dated March 
14, 1818, formally requesting bim to 
give a course of Botanica! lectures in the 
present Easter Term. With this autho- 


rity, and under the sanction of the Vice- 
Chancellor, an advertisement was pub- 
lished during the Easter vacation, an- 
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nouncing that Sir James Edward Smith's 
Lectures would commence on the 6th of 
April. But the whole scheme was dis- 
concerted, by a representation made to 
the Vice-Chancellor, just before the 
time, by eighteen Tutors, belonging to 
fourteen of the Colleges, expressing their 
decided disapprobation of any public 
Lecturer, who was neither a member of 
the University, nor of the Church of 
England. The consequences were, the 
abandonment of the Lectures, and an 
appeal to the world in the pamphlet now 
under consideration.” 


The relative merit of Botanical 
science compared with other acade- 
mical pursuits is well and fairly put 
by the Professor: 


“ Although I cannot agree with the 
sentiments of Sir James, respecting the 
primary importance of this study, as a 
branch of education, yet I am far from 
condemning the zeal and earnestness of 
his own predilections. It is the com- 
mon propensity of us all, to exalt the 
relative consequence of our own pecu- 
liar and favourite pursuits. This is the 
natural result of a long and steady de- 
votion to one train of reasoning, and of 
the gratification which the mind actually 
experiences from its researches ; and is 
so far from being censurable, that it 
may fairly be doubted whether, if such 
strong partialities in favour of particular 
branches of knowledge did not exist, 
the bounds of literature or science would 
ever be materially advanced. It is im- 
possible, however, to assent to the pro- 
priety of Botany becoming a primary 
pursuit among the youth of our Uni- 
versity. The regular and established 
objects of study are, the Classics, the 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, a 
competent portion of Metaphysics, and 
such an elementary knowledge of Di- 
vinity as may form a ground-work of 
the theological pursuits of those who are 
designed for holy orders, and furnish 
every student with an introduction to 
the evidences of our Religion, as well as 
the history, the allusions, the idioms, 
and phraseology of the Scriptures. 

“It has been decided by long expe- 
rience, that these studies supply the best 
andsurest mode of forming the taste, and 
eultivating the mind, during the most 
important season of life, of strength- 
ening the reasoning and other facul- 
ties, particularly that of memory, of ge- 
nerating correct and liberal habits of 
thinking, and of storing the mind with 
valuable knowledge. They are, ac- 
cordingly, the primary subjects of aca- 
demical instruction; and to proficiency 
in them, the rewards and honours of 
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the place, in all their gradations, are at- 
tached. I consider the studies of Che- 
mistry, Anatomy, Mineralogy, and Bo- 
tany, as useful, though subordinate, ob- 
jects of attention: and upon those sci- 
ences, with the exception of Botany, as 
well as upon the Arts and Manufactures 
of the country, and upon Modern His- 
tory, regular courses of Lectures are 
given, with great ability, by the respec- 
tive Professors. These Lectures are 
highly beneficial, both in diffusing among 
the votaries of the severer studies a gen- 
tlemanly portion of general information, 
and in supplying direction and encou- 
ragement to others, who are precluded 
by want of taste and ability, or by other 
circumstances, from becoming profi- 
cients in the regular pursuits, and who 
might, without such assistance, waste 
much valuable time in idleness. In this 
point of view I consider Lectures upon 
Botany very desirable, and certainly in- 
tend to withhold my individual support 
from any candidate for the Botanical 
Chair, of whose ability and disposition 
to lecture [ shall not be thoroughly 
convinced,” 


The eulogy upon himself, and his 
scientific attainments, with which Sir 
James has dilated his pamphlet, as, 
it tends in great measure to the dis- 
paragement of his competitors, is pro- 
perly uoticed in the following pas- 
sage. 

* But the topick to which Sir James re- 
curs with most satisfaction,and which per- 
vades his sixty pages, is that of his own 
unrivaled acquirements, and transcen- 
dent reputation as a Botanist. In the 
truth of these representations, as far as 
they regard the question of science, I 
am disposed to declare my full and un- 
qualified belief. Self-praise, however, 
is so seldom observed in persons whose 
merits are unequivocal, that, if any thing 
could throw suspicion upon Sir James's 
well-earned fame, it would be his pre- 
sent pamphlet. But his scientific pub- 
lications have been too long before the 
world, and bis merits have been too ge- 
nerally acknowledged, to leave either 
the power or disposition to doubt the 
justice of public opinion in this instance. 

** Nec tamen, hoc tribuens, dederim 
quoque cetera,—We generally find asso- 
ciated with distinguished merit, not 
only a certain reluctance to claim supe- 
riority, but an indulgent way of esti- 
mating the pretensions of others who 
are embarked in the same career, par- 
ticularly if they happen to be rivals or 
competitors. To this observation, which 
is so general as to have given oecasion 
to a proverb, the conduct of Sir James 
Smith 
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Smith offers a painful contrast. Of the 
Botanieal acquirements of such members 
of the University as he deems his com- 
petitors, he speaks in terms of contempt, 
whieb, I am well assured, are unmerit- 
ed; and he insiyuates some very broad 
charges, affecting their character, which, 
till he produces some evidence of their 
truth, I am bound to consider unfound- 
ed. All this is so decidedly opposite to 
the delicacy scrupulously observed in 
our different University Elections, that 
it is likely to produce an effect, the very 
reverse of that which he intended. It 
is amatter of sufficient notoriety, that 
Cambridge, at present, possesses among 
its own members, several very.eminent 
Naturalists, some of whom have signi- 
fied an intention of aspiring to this Pro- 
fessorship whenever it may become va- 
eant, though I have not heard that any 
one has yet ‘taken his tree and lofty 
range in the world at large ;’ and others 
wouid, I have no doubt, declare them- 
selves candidates in case of an actual 
vacancy. Their Botanical acquirements 
may be much inferior to Sir James's 
(though even this I have heard doubt- 
ed); but still they are such as would 
make them efficient Professors, and 
would, if exerted in their proper sphere, 
reflect credit upon the University. 

“ Should Sir James Smith plead igno- 
rance of this fact, it will hardly be ad- 
mitted that ignorance can ever justify 
such sentences as the following: 

“ © There might be men, long trained 
in the University, whose personal cha- 
racters and scientific abilities rendered 
them competent to fill the station in 
question with honour, though I was net 
acquainted with any.” p. 9. 

« «The Professor of Botany, in concur- 
rence with this design (viz. that of Dr. 
Walker's foundation), has always dedi- 
cated a portion of his lectures to the de- 
monstration of such plants (é. ¢. useful, 
medical, or noxious plants) and a com- 
mentary on-their properties. But where 
now are the materials, and where the 
learning that is to turn them to account ?” 
p- 30. 

** In the following extracts, Sir James 
seems to take for granted that some or 
all of his opponents intend respectively, 
in the event of their success, to enjoy 
the emoluments without performing the 
duties of the Professorship, and to ren- 
der it, as he expresses himself, ‘ a scan- 
dalous sinecure’—an assumption that 
appears both unfair and uncharitable, 
and is totally unsupported by proof, 

“** The reader cannot but have sus- 
pected that the ill-grounded pretences, 
put forth from time to time, to the hin- 
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drance of all Botanical instruction at 
Cambridge, must have concealed some 
latent motive. I had long since traced out 
this to its source. The various candi- 
dates for the Professorship possessed 
many friends in the University, who very 
naturally thought, that any person who 
might have an opportunity to lecture 
with credit, would gain an advantage 
over the other competitors. This rea- 
son, if avowed, would have been honour- 
able and manly. And it would naturally 
have been avowed, -had it not been 
damped by a consciousness that such an 
advantage would, in the present case, 
not be’ an undue one. They knew how 
slight, in some quarters, was the inten- 
tion, and indeed the ability, of lectur- 
ing ; what motives of non- residence, and 
other eonsiderations, were intermixed 
with the ostensible object; and how 
little the only praiseworthy and legiti- 
mate intention, of being a competent 
and active Professor, devoted to his sci- 
ence, was predominant,’ p. 55. 

** © A strange doctrine has been broach. 
ed of late, of which, though only co- 
vertly insinuated, 1 have now and then 
met with traces—that public lectures 
in the University are not at all desirable. 
A late writer, it seems, in a description 
or history of Cambridge, has suggested 
that ‘ the writings of Professor Martyn 
and Sir James Smith render Botanical 
Lectures at Cambridge unnecessary, es- 
pecially as the Garden is in such good 
order.” [know this book merely from 
the Monthly Review, and I quote from 
memory. I recollect that the Reviewer, 
aware of the drift of this insidious pas- 
sage, gave the words in Italics. The 
writer appears to have been the friend 
of some candidate, who wished to avoid 
lecturing ; but it required uncommon 
assurance to make use of the superior 
merits of a rival, and of his supporter, 
as an argument for rendering the ap- 
pointment ascandalous sinecure.’ p, 24. 

** I have discovered the passage, which 
calls down all this unmerciful language, 
in a book printed three years ago, by the 
Rev. LatHam Wainwaricut, of Emma- 
nuel College, called The Literary and 
Scientific Pursuits which are encouraged 
and enforced in the University of Cam- 
bridge, briefly described and vindicated. 
The original is found in a note in page 
56 of that work, ‘ The present re- 
spected Professor of Botany has for some 
years discontinued his Lectures on that 
subject; but they who are disposed to 
follow this pursuit, either with a pro- 
fessional view, or as an elegant amuse- 
ment, have within their reach the means 
of accomplishing their object, in a man- 
ner infinitely superior to any oral in- 
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struction whatever. I believe it is ac- 
knowledged by the best judges, that the 
Botanic Garden at Cambridge contains 
one of the finest collections of plants in 
the kingdom, and is only inferior to the 
Royal Garden at Kew, The class eryp- 
togamia may probably form an excep- 
tion to this statement. He who pos- 
sesses the advantage of constant access 
to this extensive collection, together 
with the works of Professor Martyn and 
Sir James E. Smith, the President of 
the Linnzan Society, can well dispense 
with the assistance of lectures, in ac- 
quiring the elements of this popular 
branch of science.’ 

« What there is covert or insidious in 
this passage, I confess myself unable to 
discover. Mr, Wainwright, whose whole 
book is written in a gentlemanlike and 
candid spirit, as well as with intelligence 
and accuracy, intended nothing more, 
as it would appear, in this sentence, 
than to bestow a just tribute upon the 
value of our Botanic Garden, and to sug- 
gest the best apology that occurred to 
him, for the absence of lectures, He 
actually steps out of his way te pay a 
handsome compliment to Sir James 
Smith, and his courtesy meets with a 
return of such a nature, that I leave 
the Reader to describe it in whatever 
terms he thinks it deserves.” 


(To be continued. ) 


49. Sketches of the Character, Conduct, 
and Treatment of the Prisoners of War 
at Auxonne, Longwy, &c. from the 
year 1810 to 1814, with an Account of 
the Epidemic, as it appeared in the lat- 
ter place in 1813. By Farrell Mulvey, 
M.D. Member of the Royal College 
of Surgeons in Ireland, @vo. Long- 
man and Co. 


THE Author of the above little 
Work, which merits general at- 
tention, is a medical man, and for 
four years and upwards had the 
charge of the Depot of Merchant 
Mariners. With equal feeling and 
truth he has depicted the sufferings 
of this useful and uofortunate body 
of men. 


* I have seen them at different times, 
to the amount of some hundreds, arrive 
in a state of comparative nakedness ; 
many under the influence of fever, as 
well as other dangerous complaints, 
some with very serious accidents. Here 
was an abundant source of illness and 
tedious convalescence, They arrived at 
all times of the year from the wide ex- 
tended coasts of the French empire, 


Gent. S. September, 1818. 
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being en route for weeks, often for 
mouths, their usual lodging a jail; per- 
haps the Cachot ; sometimes a Donjon. 
Bereft of his property, deprived of the 
fond expectation of seeing his family 
and friends, his future prospects in life 
perhaps blasted for ever ; he sets foot 
on France, as on a terra incognita, igno- 
rant of the language, manners, and cus- 
toms. This is undoubtedly the most 
grievous and overwhelming moment in 
the lot of a prisoner.” 


50. An Investigation of the Policy of 
Ministers. 8vo. pp. 78. Hatchard. 


“Nor is any man more an enemy to 
public peace than he who fills weak 
heads with imaginary claims, and breaks 
the series of civil subordination by in- 
citing the lower classes of mankind to 
encroach upon the higher.” JoHNson. 


THE Writer observes, that 


* A variety of opinions have been en- 
tertained on the proceedings of Parlia- 
ment in the Session of 1817. If the peo- 
ple were disposed to judge of its merits 
by comparing the present state of the 
Country with its awful situation when 
that Session commenced, the contrast 
would be gratifying, and not a little 
curious, Since that time many terrific 
predictions have been falsified, and many 
apprehensions have proved groundless. 
Evils, then thought irremediable, have 
since wholly disappeared ; while dan- 
gers, which were by many ridiculed as 
imaginary, having brought the king- 
dom to the verge of revolution, are now 
overcome by means which, by those 
who denied their necessity, have been 
reprobated in proportion as they have 
proved successful.” 


He then proceeds to give a short 
retrospect of things past, which “‘ may 
help to decide whether a Parliament 
which is now making its last appearance 
in the Drama of our History, shall be 
followed on its final exit with censure 
or applause ;” and thus concludes, 


“It is not in the conduct of Par- 
liament, that the more prudent advo- 
cates for Reform have sought for rea- 
sons to call for a change in the con- 
stitution. It seems, rather, that they 
object to the persons who compose the 
Legislature. But very few have yet 
fairly considered the nature of the as- 
sembly which is proposed as a substi- 
tute for the House of Commons. Toa 
third estate, purely democratical, the 
other two branches of the Legislature 
would be an insufficient counterpoise ; 
and it is probable, that a revolution 

would 
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would quickly follow the first contest 
between them. The Crown, undefend- 
ed from popular encroachment, in one 
of the broadest avenues to the preroga- 
tive, would be separated from the Na- 
tion, with which it now acts in concert, 
There are, indeed, few evils that a king- 
dom can experience from a speculative 
attempt to reform its constitution, that 
England would be secure from, were a 
new and uncontrollable pulitical power 
to be placed in hands unaccustomed to 
use it. It must ever be remembered, 
that the Legislature, as it is now con- 
stituted, is as open to the complaints of 
the people as it would be under a perfect 
democracy. Though it might be made 
subject to the more frequent controul 
of the people, it could not be more in- 
fluenced by their opinion, The two 
great parties, into which Parliament has 
formed itself, upon the usages of the 
most prosperous century of our consti- 
tution, operate as a mutual check upon 
each other; and being rival candidates 
for popular approbation, the basis of all 
lasting power, appeal to the Nation at 
large, as a final and absolute judge, 
upon every question touching the ge- 
neral welfare. The right of decision 
thus vested in the great body of the 
people, has been exercised with effect, 
ever since the true constitutional pri- 
vileges of the subject have been defined 
and confirmed. It has been exercised 
in the support of Government, through 
long and exhausting wars; it has been 
manifested in the overthrow of admi- 
nistrations, whenever their counsels 
have become pernicious to their Coun- 
try — it will continue to guard the Na- 
tion from foreign and domestic danger, 
as long as its true value and power are 
known, and its possessors refuse to bar- 
ter it for the delusive promises of Re- 
formers,” 


51. 4 Report of the Miseries of the Off- 
Islands of Scilly. 4to. pp. 43. Cox. 


52. Hints on a Plan for the permanent. 


Support of the Scilly Islanders; ex- 
tracted from a Report of the Miseries 
of the Off-Islands of Scilly. to. pp. 
9. Cox. 

WE take the earliest opportunity 
of recommending these two Pamph- 
lets to the attention of the Friends of 
Humanity ; they were hastily drawn 
up by the Rev. G. C. Smith, of Pen- 
zance, and extracts published in the 
County and other Newspapers, in con- 
sequence of which some Gentlemen 
have manifested the deepest sympathy 


towards the distressed iohabitants. A 
petition has been forwarded by them 
to the Prince Regent through the ac. 
tive and benevolent exertions of W. 
A. Harris, Esq. late High Sheriff of 
Cornwall ; and it is fully believed that 
Lord Sidmouth, as Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, Purposes 
adopting some efficient measures to- 
wards the relief of the people. Many 
friends, we are tuld, have in contem- 
plation an early public meeting in 


* London, not to form a Society, bat 


merely to assist in raising a Capital 
for the permanent ‘support of the 
Scillonians by the establishment of 
Fisheries. 


53. An Introductory Lecture, as deli- 
vered 1816 at the Royal Dispensary 
Sor the Diseases of the Ear, to a Course 
on the Anatomy, Physiology, and Dis- 
eases of that Organ: pointing out the 
great advantage arising from an ex- 
clusive attention in Practice to one sub- 
Ject or class of Diseases, and the high 
importance attached to the Sense of 
Hearmg, as the medium of social in- 
tercourse, intelligence, and informa- 
tion. By J. H. Curtis, Esq. Aurist 
to His Royal Highness the Prince Re- 
gent, Xc. Svo. pp. 42. 

WE mention the Title of this Pam- 
phlet (of which a second Edition has 
just aprences) in the hope of its being 
useful to the afflicted. 


54. Le Traducteur ; or, Historical, Dra- 
matic, and Miscellaneous Selections, 
Jrom the best Freuch Writers of the 
present day, adapted for Pupils, on 
a plan calculated to render Reading 
and Translatwn peculiarly serviceable 
in acquiring the French Language. 
With an Abstract of Grammar, a 
Selection of Idioms, and explanatory 
Notes. By P.F. Merlet. 12mo. pp. 
238. Effingham Wilson. 


THE Author, we have reason to be- 
lieve, has been careful to select such 
pieces ouly as are instructive and enter- 
taining, and may be placed, without 
reserve, in the hands of youth of both 
sexes ;—to embrace every possible 
variety in word, phrase, or sentence ; 
—and to afford a ready exemplifica- 
tion of the rules of Grammar, by 
appropriate remarks and numerous 
notes, on those peculiarities which 
form the most difficult parts of the 
French Language. 

LITE- 
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Nearly ready for Publication : 

The Gospel Kingdom: a Sermon 

reached at Halsted, in Essex, at the 
Visitation of the Bishop of London ; the 
Substance of which was also preached 
before the University of Cambridge on 
Commencement Sunday. By Ricnarp 
Yates, D.D. and F.S.A. With a De- 
dication to the Earl of Liverpool, as a Se- 
quel to the Author’s Two former Tracts 
on the Danger and State of the Church. 

Natural Religion an Idol of the Mind, 
and an inlet to Deism, Socinianism, and 
other destructive Errors: Eight Sermons 
at the Lecture founded by the Hon, Ro- 
bert Boyle. With an Appendix, contain- 
ing Strictures on the Rev. Mr. Gisborne’s 
Testimony of Natural Theology ; and 
also on the Quarterly Review of Dr. 
Chalmers’s Evidences, &c. By the Rev, 
W. B. Witttams, M.A. 

The Pentateuch, or Five Books of 
Moses, illustrated ; containing an Ex- 
plication of the Phraseology incorporated 
with the Text, for the use of Families 
and Schools. By the Rev. S. CLapnam, 
of Christ Church, Hants. 

The third and concluding Volume of 
Archdeacon Coxe’s Memoirs of the 
Duke of MaRLBoroucn. 

Memoirs of the Life of Joun Wes.ey, 
the Founder of the English Methodists. 
By R. Sourney, Esq. In 2 vols. 8vo, 
with Portraits of Wesley and Whitefield. 

A Letter addressed to the Proprietors 
of the Bank of England, on the division 
of the surplus profits of that Corporation. 
By C. Arnot, Solicitor. 

A Warning to Britons; containing 
Facts connected with the Spanish Pa- 
triots in South America: by DaNiEL 
HovucGHron Simons. 

Encyclopedia Metropolitana, Part IV. 

The Influence of Civic Life, sedentary 
habits, and intellectual refinement, on 
human Health and human Happiness ; 
including an estimate of the balance of 
enjoyment and suffering in the various 
gradations of society. , By Dr, James 
JouNSON, author of “ The Influence of 
Tropical Climates on European Consti- 
tutions, &c.’’ 

Pathological and Surgical Observa- 
tions on Diseases of the Joints. By B. 
C, Bropie, F. R.S. 

An Inquiry into the influence of situ- 
ation on Pulmonary Consumption, and 
on the duration of Life ; illustrated by 
Statistical Reports. By Jonn G. Mans- 
FoRD, Member of the Royal College of 
Surgeons of London. 

The remaining Portion of Coloured 
Figures and Descriptions of the Plants 


referred by Botanists to the genus of 
Fucus. By Dawson Turner, Esq. 

Rural Residences ; consisting of a se- 
ries of Designs in twenty-seven coloured 
Engravings for Cottages, decorated Cot- 
tages, small Villas, and other ornamen- 
tal buildings; accompanied by Hints on 
situation, construction, arrangement, 
and decoration, in the theory and prac- 
tice of Rural Architecture; interspersed 
with some observations on Landscape 
Gardening. By Joun B. Parworrn, 
Architect, author of Essay on the Dry- 
rot, &c. 

The Fast of St. Magdalen, a Novel, in 
3 vols. By Miss ANNA Maria Porter, 
author of the Knight of St. John, &c. 

Revenge defeated, and self-punished ; 
a Dramatic Poem, 

K.eist’s Vernal Season, a poem, after 
the manner of Thomson. Translated 
from the German. 

Preparing for Publication : 

The Topographical and Monastic An- 
tiquities of St. Neot’s and Eynesbury, 
Hunts, and of St. Neot’s, Cornwall; by 
Mr. GornaM, Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, in 8vo, with 10 Engravings 
on Copper, and 12 or 15 on Wood. 

The History of Worcester; by Mr. 
CHAMBERS (not Chamilent, as printed 
in p. 155.) 

Mr. CLaupius James Rich is prepar- 
ing a Second Memoir of Babylon, con- 
taining an inquiry into the correspond- 
ence between the antient descriptions 
of Babylon, and the remains still visible 
on the site; suggested by the remarks 
of Major RENNEL: 

A History of Greenland, containing a 
description of the Country and its inha- 
bitants, together with an account of the 
Missions of the United Brethren in that 
country, from the German of CRantz. 
The former part will also comprehend 
valuable details of the original discovery 
and colonization of Greenland by the 
Norwegians, the vain attempts made by 
the English, Danes, and others, to ex- 
plore the East coast, along withasuccinct 
narrative of the partially successful Mis- 
sion at GorHaas. As an appendix to the 
whole, will be added a Continuation of 
the History of the Missions of the Bre- 
thren down to the present time, com- 
prising a period of about Eighty years. 
With supplementary notes from authen- 
tic sources, including interesting Notices 
of Labrador. 

A Tour through Sicily, in the year 
1815, by Georce Russex, of his Ma- 
jesty’s Office of Works; with a general 
Map of Sicily, Plans of Agrigente, Sy- 
racusa, 
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racusa, Messina, and the immediate 
neighbourhood of Etna; and several in- 
teresting Views. 

Occurrences during a six months re- 
sidence in the province of Calabria Ul- 
teriore in the Kingdom of Naples. By 
Lieut. E:muirst. 

The Tour of Africa, containing a con- 
cise Account of all the Countries in that 
 comttal of the Globe, hitherto visited by 

uropeans ; with the Manners and Cus- 
toms ofthe Inhabitants. By Miss Hutton. 

The General Gazetteer; or, Emigrant’s 
Guide tothe Western and South-Western 
States and Territories of America. In 
this Work the “ Emigrant’s Guide to the 
Western and South-Western States,” by 
WituiraM Darsy, of the New York His- 
torical Society, and the “* Western Ga- 
zetteer, or Emigrant’s Directory,” by 
S.R. Brown, are united. Accompanied 
by a Map of the United States. 

An account of the Life, Ministry, and 
Writings of the Rev. Joun Fawcett, 
D.D. fifty-four years Minister of the Gos- 
pel at Waingate and Hebden Bridge, 
near Halifax ; containing a variety of 
particulars not generally known relative 
to the revival and progress of Religion 
in many parts of Yorkshire and Lanca- 
shire, &c. Edited by his Son. 

An 8vo edition of Mr. NortHcoTe's 
“ Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds,” with con- 
siderable additions. 

Essay on the Elements of Geology. 

The Proprietors of “ The London Me- 
dical and Physical Journal,” an original 
Work, formerly conducted by Dr. Brad- 
ley, and latterly by Drs. Batty, Fother- 
gill, and others, announce an engage- 
ment with two additional Editors—Dr. 
‘THOMAS PARKINSON, for the Medical De- 
partment, and Mr. Wm. Hutcuinson, 
for the Surgical Department. 

ANDERSON and CuaAse, Medical Book- 
sellers, have subjoined to their Annual 
Catalogue ‘* A complete List of the Lec- 
tures delivered in London, with the terms, 
hours of attendance,” &c. 

A Digest of the Law of the Distribu- 
tion of the Personal Estates of Intes- 
tates. By Mr. Mascatt, Barrister of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

A Treatise on the Patent moveable 
Axles, elucidating the great advantages 
obtained by them, accompanied by nu- 
merous documents of approbation from 
Gentlemen at home and abroad ; by R. 
AcKERMANN: who has imported a learned 
and interesting work on the origin of 
Carriages and Vehicles, by J. C. Ginz- 
rot of Munich, with 104 Engravings, 
representing the various Vehicles as used 
by the Greeks and Romans. 

Foreign Exchanges, being a complete 
set of Tables of Foreign Exchanges, cal- 
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culated from the lowest to the highest 
course of Exchange, and from one penny 
to one thousand pounds sterling: shew- 
ing at one view, any sum of Foreign 
money reduced into British sterling, and 
British money into Foreign; and the 
method of calculating the Exchanges 
between the different Cities on the Con- 
tinent with each other; and concluding 
with a Table of the Real and Imaginary 
Moneys of the World, the mode of reck- 
oning the same, and their value reduced 
into British Sterling. By the Editor of 
“Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary,” &e. 

The Iron Mask, a Poem: by the au- 
thor of “ The Recluse of the Pyrenees.” 

The Beauties of Affection, and other 
Poems. 

Night, a descriptive Poem, by M. E, 
ELLiot, Jun. being an attempt to paint 
the Scenery of Night, as connected with 
great and interesting Events. 

A Year and a Day, a Novel, in two 
volumes, by PANACHE, author of *Man- 
ners.” 

Castles in the Air, or the Whims of 
my Aunt, a Novel in 3 vols. 

Charenton, or the Follies of the Age : 
a Philosophical Romance, translated from 
the French of M. Lourponeix, Charen- 
ton is the public Establishment, near 
Paris, for insane persons. This work 
gives a view of the Political state of 
France, of its parties, of the natural ten- 
dency of the age to the general interests 
of mankind, and of the ultimate object 
of Civilization in its silent progress to- 
wards universal good, 

July 23. The young Gentlemen of 
Winchester College spoke before the 
Warden of New College, Oxford, when 
the medals were awarded as follows, 
To Mr. Crorcn for an English Essay, 
‘There is an heroic innocence as well 
as an heroic courage’? —And to Mr. 
WickuamM, for a Latin Poem, “ Iphige- 
nia in Aulide,”” a gold medal each.— 
To Mr, Pitkincten, and to Mr. STONE- 
House, for Orations from Livy and the 
History of England, a silver medal each, 

Cuantry has now finished his Bust of 
that most eminent scholar and critic 
Porson. It is to be appropriately placed, 
at the request of the Senatus Academicus, 
among the monuments of “the illustrious 
dead,” in the Chapel of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. The following is the plain 
and simple inscription on the Tablet : 

RICARDUS PORSON, 

Nat, VII. Kav. Jan. A. D. MDCCLIX, 
A.B, et Cott. S. S. Trin, Soc, 
MDCCLXXX1. 

A.M. MDCCLXXXV. 

Os. VII. Kat. Oct, MDCCCVIIL. 

P 


J.C, Banks — Caroius Burney. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES, 





National Medals —The grand series of 
Medals, undertaken by Mr. Mupie, ad- 
vances with spirit towards its completion ; 
and in point of execution rivals the very 
finest productions of the Continent. Five 
new Medals have just been published, 
making thirty out of forty, of which the 
series is intended to consist. These are 
in honour of Nelson, Sir Sidney Smith, 
Sir John Moore, the Constitution of the 
fonian Isles, and Lord Wellington’s pro- 
tection of Portugal in the Lines of Torres 
Vedras. The heads of Nelson, Smith, and 
Moore, are entitled to high commendation 
for their correctness and relief, and the 
allegorical reverses of the whole are ex- 
quisitely finished. 

Grecian Marbles, &c. — At a great exhi- 
bition of the Fine Arts at Florence, July 15, 
were displayed the casts of the Marbles 
which Lord Elgin brought from the Tem- 
ple of Minerva at Athens, called the Par- 
thenon. These casts are a present from 
the Prince Regent of England te our So- 
vereign, in return for which several of the 
finest statues of our celebrated gallery are 
to be modelled and sent to the Prince Re- 
gent: among them is the celebrated group 
of Niobe and her Children.—It is owing to 
the Envoy of Great Britain, Lord Burg- 
hersh, that the above valuable exchanges 
have taken place. 

The Oolite, or freestone, found at Bath, 
is very soft and porous, is easily penetra- 
ted by, and absorbs a considerable quan- 
tity of, water. It bas of late been formed 
into wine-coolers and butter-jars, in place 
of the common biscuit ware; and, from the 
facility with which the water passes through 
it, so as to admit of evaporation at the sur- 
face, it succeeds very well. But the most 
ingenious application of this stone is in the 
formation of circular pyramids, having a 
number of grooves cut one above the other 
on its surface; these pyramids are soaked 
in water, and a small hole made in the cen- 
tre filled ; salad seed is then sprinkled in 
the grooves, and, being supplied with wa- 
ter from the stone, vegetates ; and, in the 
course of some days, produces a crop of 
salad ready to be placed on the table. 
The hole should be filled with water daily, 
and, when one crop is plucked, the seeds 
are brushed out and another sown. 

Kaleidoscope. — Professors Woop, Pray- 
rair, and Pictrer, have certified that Dr. 
Brewster is the original discoverer of the 
Kaleidoscope as at present made and used. 
It seems, however, that in Kircher’s Ars 


Magne Lucis et Umbre, published at Rome 
in 1646, there is an account of the Kalei- 
doscope. At p. 890 of that work is a de- 
scription of the appearance of the circle 
divided into its aliquot parts by means of 





two plane mirrors, which are set at the 
angles of 120°, 90°, 720, &c. &c. with one 
another. He afterwards goes on to describe 
the multiplication of images by reflections 
from mirrors, set in differeat situations with 
one another; and expressly mentions the 
variety of combinations which may be pro- 
duced by changes in the objects which are 
reflected. 

Meteorology: the Weather.—It is wor- 
thy of remark, that the heat of the present 
summer season has been (as far as we have 
intelligence) universal. From the North 
to the South of Europe, there has been a 
higher and longer-continued degree of heat, 
than during the preceding forty years. The 
effects of this drought and temperature on 
the vegetable and animal world, must be 
more extensive than we are probably aware 
of. Upon the soil it must produce a great 
influence ; and it is not unnatural to sup- 
pose, that the cultivated lands, diluted and 
weakened by several wet seasons, will be 
put into good heart by the change to dry- 
ness, if followed by genial weather. The 
insect tribes have felt the alteration in an 
extraordinary degree. The pulverized sur- 
face of the ground has been fatal to myriads 
of the destructive snail and slug species, 
worms, and other caterpillars ; while, on 
the other hand, the butterflies ¥ and winged 
insects, which deposit the eggs of devour- 
ing larvw, have been more numerous and 
fecund than in common years. If these fall 
before a sharp winter, there will be fewer 
insects next spring than have been found 
in the memory of our oldest cultivators. 

On the 24th of July the thermometer 
stood here at 98, which was never equalled 
in Great Britain, except on the 16th of 
July, 1793. On the 25th the thermome- 
ter was at 81; but in August the average 
height has been from 52 to 74. 

At the Royal Observatory of Paris, on 
the 3ist of July, the thermometer was at 
27-4 Reaumur, or about 92-30 Fahrenheit. 

At Philadelphia also the temperature 
has been no less excessive, the thermome- 
ter being at an average height of 100. 

In the present year the excessive heats 
have given rise to some very interesting 
Meteorological observations. It is some- 
what remarkable that the heat should be 
nearly the same throughout. At Rome, 
Berlin, Madrid, and Vieona, at Marseilles, 
and at London, Reaumur’s thermometers 
have risen to the same degree. This con- 
tinuance of the heat is said to have been 
the cause of the violent storms which have 
prevailed in France. 





* The white butterfly has been so numer- 
ous as often to resemble a snow-shower, in 
gardens where the attraction was great. 
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To Isaac Hawkins Browne, Esq. 


[From the unpublished Poems of the late 
Mr. Justice Harvince.] 
AIL, Friend, and guide of this en- 
chanted grove, 
Whose grateful charms reveal thy taste 
and love! 
At whose command their streams the cur- 
rents break, 
And floating mirrors glide upon the lake ; 
With Fairy chance the shifted scene is 
view’d [pursued, 
From careless paths by Nature’s feet 
While sportive Echo bids her caves around 
The falling rivulet’s complaint resound ; 
A temple worthy of Pa//adian hands 
The sylvan bank’s declivity commands: 
The naked cliff, pre-eminently rude, 
With a romantic terror crowns the wood. 
These are thy pupils, though of Nature 
born ; [adorn. 
Thy Muse they worship, and thy taste 
These, from the Senate and the Court re- 
mov’d, 
Be thy attractions, of the just approv’d : 
The moral grace, and brilliant, though 
serene, 
Domestic charms, that emulate the scene ! 
Be thine immortal Plato’s blest retreat, 
Be thine Religion’s unpolluted seat ! 
Hands to relieve, example to amend, 
The word a bond, the heart that loves its 
Friend. 





*y* The following beautiful lines were 
written by the late Mr. Hastincs on his 
passage from India to England im 1785. 

Imitation of the Otiam Divos of 
HORACE, 
‘OR ease the harassed seaman prays, 
When equinoctial tempests raise 

The Cape’s surrounding wave ; 

When hanging o’er the reef he hears 
The cracking mast, and sees or fears 

Beneath his wat’ry grave. 

For ease the slow Mahratta spoils, 
And hardier Seik erratic toils, 

While both their ease forego ; 

For ease, which neither gold can buy, 
Nor robes, nor gems, which oft belie 

The cover’d heart, bestow. 

For neither gold nor gems combin’d 
Can heal the soul or suffering mind. 
Le! where their owner lies : 
Perch’d on his couch Distemper breathes, 
And Care, like smoke, in turbid wreaths 
Round the gay ceiling flies. 
He who enjoys, nor covets more, 
The lands his father held before, 
Is of true bliss possess’d : 
Let but his mind unfetter’d tread 
Far as the paths of knowledge lead, 
And wise, as well as blest. 
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No fears his peace of mind annoy, 
Lest printed lies his fame destroy, 
Which labour’d years have won ; 
Nor pack’d committees break his rest, 
Nor avarice sends him forth in quest 
Of climes beneath the sun, 
Short is our span; then why engage 
In schemes for which man’s transient age 

Was ne’er by fate design’d? 

Why slight the gifts of Nature’s hand? 
What wanderer from his native land 
K’er left bimself behind ? 
The restless thought and wayward will, 
And discontent, attend him still, 
Nor quit him while he lives ; 
At sea, Care follows in the wind ; 
At land, it mounts the pad behind, 
Or with the post- boy drives. 
He who would happy live to-day 
Must laugh the present ills away, 

Nor think of woes to come ; 

For come they will, or soon or late, 
Since mix’d at best is man’s estate, 

By Heaven’s eternal doom, & 
To ripen’d age Crive liv’d renown'd, 
With lacks eurich’d, with honours crown’d, 

His valour’s well-eara’d meed. 

Too long, alas! he liv’d to bate 

His envied lot, and died too late, 
From life’s oppression freed. 

An earlier death was Extiotr's doom ; 

I saw his opening virtues bloom, 

And maoply sense unfold, 

Too soon to fade. I bade the stone 

Record his name, ’midst hordes unknown, 
Unkuowing what it told, 

To thee, perhaps, the Fates may give, 

I wish they may, in health to live, 

Herds, flocks, and fruitful fields ; 

Thy vacant hours in mirth to shine ; 

With these the Muse, already thine, 
Her present bounty yields. 

For me, O Suorz, I only claim, 

To merit, not to seek for, fame. 

The good and just to please ; 

A state above the fear of want, 
Domestic love, Heaven’s choicest grant, 
Health, leisure, peace, and ease. 





TWO SACRED MELODIES. 

By the Rev. Joun Grauam, M. A. 
Words for the Irish tune, called The Bard's 
Legacy. 

Written near the Abbey of Askeaton. 

OW sweet in the cloister, dark, lonely, 
and hallow’d, 

To wander by moonlight, and muse as we 

stray 

On those that are gone, the dear Friends 
highly valued, 

Our early companions on life’s ene 

0 
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To reflect how with love or with glory in- 
spir'’d, 
They rose from their youth into man- 
hood’s day, 


Then suddenly fell, or declining expired, 
And sunk in the vale to their native clay. 
To think on the Mother that tenderly 
rear’d us, 
The Father that smil’d when we hung on 
his knee, 
The Wife that we low’d, or the Child that 
rever’d us, 
The light of whose faces no longer we see ; 
Oh! the thought would be madd’ning, and 
drive to distraction 
The frail sons of man, to their feelings 
a prey, 
But that Heaven leads the soul by be- 
nignant attraction 
To LOOK TO THE DAWN OF ETERNAL DAY. 


Lifford, August 8. 





No. II, 

An Imitation of one of the Tris Mevopies, 
(Air—“ The twisting of the rope.’’) 
How dear to him the solemo hour he 

dies, 
Whose faithful heart is firmly fix’d on 
high, 
For then sweet hopes of other days arise, 
And point to realms beyond the vaulted 
sky. 
And as he walks along life’s thorny ways, 
With anxious cares and humbling thoughts 
opprest, 
He longs to quit this dark and troubled 
maze 
For shades where saints and holy martyrs 
rest. 
Lifford, August 8. 





*,* We extract the following humour- 
ous Ballad from No. X. of The Wanderer, 
an entertaining work, which is at present 
publishing in Glasgow :— 

THE BALLAD 
On which the Poem of the Corsair is founded. 
A PIRATE once liv’d on an Isle, 
And he fed upon cabbage and water, 
A grim devil that never could smile, 

But when up to his elbow in slaughter ; 
He had a fair wife whom he lov’d, 

And she lov’d him too, which was 

stranger, 
But the devil a bit was he mov’d 

By her fondling to keep out of danger. 
One night with his cut-throats he sails, 

To terror and pity quite callous. 

To surprise a Bashaw with three tails, 

And set fire to his fleet and his palace ; 
But whilst they were fighting and burning, 

They heard women squeak in the Ha- 

rem,— 
A booty they thought it worth earning— 

So away from the bonfire they bare ’em. 
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Says the Bashaw, the gudgeons are caught, 
Now, my lads, fall to cutting and thrust- 


10g, 
So his men fac’d about and they fought, 
And soon gave the rogues a good dust- 
ing ; 
The died tei all slain—but the Chief 
Being ta’en, they determin’d to spit him, 
So they plaster’d the wounds of this thief, 
Till they found oat a stake that would 
fit him. 
Says he, “ ’Tis a bore, but the game 
For very high siakes we were playing, 
Had I conquer’d I’d serve him the same, 
So I?ll not fall to sniv’ling and praying.” 
To the prison a fair lady came, 
To see this heroic Commander, 
Says she, “ I’m the Bashaw’s chief Dame, 
Whom you sav’d like a brave salaman- 
der.” 
« My husband’s a jealous old dog, 
Should like to be wife to a Pirate ; 
Come kill him, and off let us jog,”— 
Says he, ‘“‘ Madam, I don’t much ad- 
mire it; 
A knife [ can’t handle, and you— 
I can’t take you off—I ’ve a wife, 
And I'd rather be skewer’d thro’ and thro’, 
Than breed such a terrible strife.” 
Says she, * then I'll do i\—never mind,” 
And was off—like a charger to battle, 
While he follow’d softly behind, 
For fear that his darbies * should rattle ; 
As merry was she as a grig, 
When she’d finish’d the murder so horrid, 
But the Pirate star’d like a stuck pig, 
When he saw the blood smear’d on her 
forehead. 
She endeavour’d to smirk and to smile ; 
But the Pirate, all sullen and musing, 
Sat gruff as a bear all the while, 
The lady’s endearments refusing ! 
Ye wives, when your husbands you kill, 
Wash off the appearance of evil, 
Since the stain of the blood that ye spill, 
With horror could strike such a devil ! 
Returning, be found that his wife, 
Believing him certainly splitted, 
For grief had departed this life, 
So the Island for ever he quitted.— 
Wherever be’s gone, he’s fair game, 
’Tis a pity the world shouldn’t know it ; 
Some say, that to England he came, 
And set up for a Lord and a Poet. 





Impromptu.—On viewing Lord Hirt’s Co- 
lumn, at Shrewsbury +. 
PRIZE not alone the Antients’ vaunting 

skill, 
Who only place the Column on the Hill ; 
Sure Moderns reach the true sublime and 


solemn, 
Who place a Nosre Hirt upon a Column. 
May 1. T. B. 





- Fetters — See Grose’s Slang Dict. 
t See aview of it voi, LXXXVII, ii. 393. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Sept. 1. 
N an old family book I found the fol- 
lowing Epitaph, which, I think, well 
deserves preservation, and should like to 
know whether the stone over the grave be 
yet in existence. The gentleman’s name 
was Burton, who was buried in his 
garden, being denied burial at St, Chad’s, 
in Shrewsbury, because deemed Anti-po- 
pish.—He died of an ecstacy of joy on 
hearing of Queen Mary’s death, he being 
much persecuted on account of religion 
in her reign. The Epitaph is said to be 
at Longnor, near Shrewsbury, in Atcham 
parish. 
WAS it for denying Christ, or some 
notorious act, [lack’d ? 
That this man’s body Christian burial 
Oh no, it was his faithful true profession 
Was the chief cause, which then was held 
transgression. 
When Popery here did reign, the See of 
Rome 
Would not admit to any such a tomb 
Within their idol temple walls; but he, 
Traly professing Christianity, 
Was like Christ Jesus in a garden laid, 
Where he shall rest in peace ’till it be said, 
«Come, faithful servant, come receive with 
me, 
A just reward for thine integrity.” 








In the same Book I also found the follow- 
ing Epitaph on Sir Kenetm Dicey: 
DER this stone, the matchless Dig- 
by lies, 
Digby the great, the valiant, and the wise, 
The[ wide world’s wonder for his noble parts, 
Vers’d in six tongues, and skill’d in all the 
arts ; 
Born on the day he died, the first of June, 
The day he bravely fought at Scanderoon ; 
*Tis rare that one and the same day should 


be 
His day of Birth, of Death, and Victory! 
L. 





Accendit lumina Vesper.— Vincit. 
"Twas Even light !—more beautiful the 
star [ray, 
Did ne’er o’erflow its urn with gentle 
The Western orb had now retir’d afar, 
And sunk beneath the blush of parting 
day. 
The zephyr hush’d, the whisp’ring leaves 
were still, 
In silent brake reclin’d the timid deer, 
Save when, at intervals, the distant rill, 
Or tinkling sheep-bell, struck her list’n- 
ing ear. 
The painted heath-broom hung its lovely 
head, [good-night, 
The wild rose long had bid each flower 
And watchman glow-worm, creeping from 


his bed, [light.— 
Had lit his lamp !—And now ’twas Even 
Manchester, June 10. W.K.Wuatron. 


Select Poetry. 
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Epitaph in Epsom Church- yard. 
Sacred to the Memory of 
Caruerine Farrey, 
wife of the Rev, W. Farley. 

After a long and painful conflict 

with mortality, 
under the wasting hand of Consumption, 
she finally triumphed 
in the patience of hope, 
and was numbered among the blessed, 
September 21, 1816, 
in the 24th year of her age. 
AND Jesus wept, when Jesus claim’d a 
tear, [here ; 
But more than friendship asks that tribute 
All that endears, enlivens, sweetens life, 
Companion, counsellor, friend, parent, 


wife ; 
Fair rectitude, bright truth, with faith 
combio’d, [mind; 


Good sense, sound judgment, and a polish’d 

With all the heaven-born charities that 
glow 

In clay-imprison’d spirits here below, 

Cry, wake the soft emotions of the soul, 

And weep in floods of tears tll oceans roll, 





SONG, 
Tune—“ Roy’s Wife of Aldivalloch.” 
BELIEVE me, lassie, frae these lips, 
Nae guile shall ever fa’ to harm thee: 
The wasp the beauteous flow’r he sips, 
E’en he ne’er stings,—then why alarm 
thee ? 
Believe me, &c. 
Is it you fear too fond a heart 
Wad prompt my tongue owre-much to 
deave thee! 
Then maun we silent meet and part, 
Frae fear can that alane relieve thee? 
Is it, &c. 


Believe me, lassie, in my pray’rs, 
Which aft are breath’d wi’ fervour to 
thee, 
Ye never, never, need fear snares, 
Tho’ a’ are tender, kind, and couthie. 
Say, wad ye stop the murm’ring rill, 
That gushes frae its source before thee ? 
Then why repress the praise that still 
Maun fa’ frae tongues when hearts 
adore thee ?’ 
Say, wad ye, &c. 


Believe me, lassie, in this breast, 
Nae thought e’er dwelt that should of- 
fend thee ; 
There luve for thee and truth exist, 
And thou art shrin’d, and they attend 
thee. 
Then let thy wonted smiles hae place, 
That shed a gladd’ning splendour round 
thee, 
Again resume that cannie grace 
That first unto my fond heart bound 
thee. 
Then let, &c. 


A. 
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House or Commons, April 27. 
(Continued from p. 166.) 

The Report of the Committee of Privi- 
leges on the case of Mr T. Ferguson was 
tead, and Mr. C. Wynn moved three re- 
solutions, viz.—That he kad been guilty 
of a high breach of the privileges of the 
House, by a corrupt attempt interfering 
with the freedom of election, in writing and 
sending the letter to Mr. Dykes; that he 
should be committed to Newgate ; and 
that the Speaker should issue his warrant 
fur such commitment. These resolutions 
were agreed to. 

Mr. Brougham moved for the commit- 
tal of tue Education Bill. 

Mr. Canning would not object to the 
Committee pro formé; but he thought 
some alterations would be necessary as to 
the constitution and duratiou of the Bill. 

Lord Folkestone said he should object 
to the exceptions from inquiry in favour 
of Oxford, Cambridge, Westminster, and 
Winchester ; he should have expected that 
those institutions would bave iavired in- 
quiry. 

Mr. B. Bathurst thought that the Char- 
ter-house and Harrow should be excepted, 
as well as the Universities, 

Mr. Brougham thought that the Univer- 
sities and Coileges should imitate the con- 
duct of Lord S:. Vincent, in putting at the 
very head and front of the inquiry into 
the abuses in public offices. the offices of 
the Lords Commissioners of tie Admiralty, 
he being at that time himself the First 
Lord. (Hear !) 

After some observatione from Sir J. 
Newport, Mr. Peel, aud Mr. B. Bathurst, 
Mr. Brongham again rose, and quoted the 
Report on the table, to shew that the 
fends, both of the Charter. house School 
and of Christ’s Hospital, which were cre- 
ated to provide for the education of the 
poor, were now directed to the education 
ofthe rich. The Bill was then comm.tted 
pro forma. 

Sir R. Peel moved that the Cotton Ma- 
bufactovies Regulation Bill should be com- 
mnitted, 

Lord Stanley objected to the measure, 
as unnecessarily interfering with the free- 
dom of labour, and depriving the working 
Classes of a portion of the wages now 
earned by their children. He moved that 
the Bill should be committed this day six 
months. . 

Lord La:celies called upon the House 
not to proceed on ex parle evidence, but to 
appoint a Committee to inquire into the 

Gant. Mac. September, 1818, 
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troth of the statements on which the Bill 
was pretended to be foynded. He be- 
lieved that ‘it principally originated with 
a mau who was well known from the pub- 
lic prints (Mr. Owen), who had wished to 
establish a new system of morals. 

Mr. Peel supported the Bill at consi- 
erable length. In one manufactory, he 
said, 374 children were employed for 12, 
13, 14, and 15 howrs. In all Manchester, 
the number of children employed in cotton 
manufactories were, according to Mr. Sand- 
ford, 11,600. He implored the House to 
contemplate for a moment, such a number 
of children occupied at the uniform toil of 
cutton-spinving for 15 hours out of every 
24 hours of their existence (hear, hear !) 
and to say whether such a system was 
to be longer endured. Every watura! in- 
stinct was counteracted, every feeling and 
inclination natural to a child was thwarted 
and suppressed. 

Mr. Philips opposed the Bill, and con- 
tended that the workmen and children 
in the cotten manufactories were more 
healthy and comfortable than those em- 
ployed in other branches of manufactures. 

Aftersome furtherdiscussion, the amend- 
ment was negatived by 91 to 26, and the 
Gil) was committed; but, as seom as the 
first clause was read, the Chairman was 
ordered to report progress. 

Apri! 28. 

Colonel Patien Bold moved fot a Select 
Committee to consider of the duties on 
printed cottons, on which so many peti- 
tions hod been received, and to report 
their opinions thereon; which was agreed 
to, and the Committee appointed. 

Mr. Lyttelton, at consulerable length, 
pointed out the hardship and injustice of 
the recent regulation respecting the pen- 
sions to the widows of military offiver-, 
and concluded with movieg an Address 
to the Prince Regent, entreating bim to 
cancel the late warrant for the regulations 
alluded to. 

Colonel Dalrymple and Mr. J. Smith 
suppor'ed the motion. 

Mr. #. Lewis said the measure com- 
plained of bad not originated with the 
Commitice of Finance ; but their inqui- 
ries had led them to a knowledge of the 
extreme dissatisfaction which prevailed in 
the Navy, and the perpetual complaints 
which were made by the officers in that 
service on the score of their not being so 
much favoured on the subject in question 
as thé officers of the Army. It: appeared 
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Mr. Lytielion, in compliance with this 
suggestion, withdrew his motion. 


advisable to remove the ground of dif. 
ference between the two services, and to 
cut off a source of so much jealousy and 
heart-burning. 

Lord Palmerston said, that the regula- 
tion was not to apply to the widow.of any 
officer now married, so that there was no 
breach of faith. But the Executive Go- 
vernment were not to blame for any hard- 
ships that were supposed to exist with 
respect to these regulations. These were 
all regalations for which the House must 
be responsible. (Hear, hear.) They were 
regulations which had been forced on the 
Government by the language that had 
been held on the opposite side with re- 
gard to economy //loud cries of Hear! on 
the Opposition benches) ; and, under these 
circumstances, he could not agree to the 
motion. 

Col. Stanhope said economy was highly 
desirable; but it was an economy that 
should dimini-h the luxuries of the great, 
and which never should contaminate it- 
self with the mites that fall from the table 
of the poor. 

Mr. Croker said it was not an illiberal 
jealousy that had created this regulation, 
but the necessity of limiting the fund. 

Mr. Calcraft called upon a Noble Lord 
(Palmersion) to poiat out the instance in 
which those who sat on his side of the 
House recommended a niggardly provision 
for wounded soldiers or officers’ widows, 
He was truly surprised to hear, that the 
Country could not support the charge of 
these allowances. But who were the per- 
sons that made that assertion? ‘hey were 
those—and the Country would not fail to 
notice it—that thought 50,000/. or 100,000/. 
a year, if givento the Princes, was not 
more than the resources of the Nation 
could provide ; but nothing could be given 
to those brave and gallant heroes who had 
fought for our protection, atid whose va- 
lour, as Ministers themselves had fre- 
quently boasted, had secured the inde- 
pendence and tranquillity of Europe. 
( Loud and long continued cheers. ) 

Mr. Wilberforce could not help encoa- 
raging the hope, that the Noble Lord 
(Palmerston) would find himself compelled 
to accede to the motion. He thought that 
the Noble Lord, in referring to aconomy, 
had made ost unjust, unwise, and un- 
candid application. / Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Vansitiart said the grant had been 
entirely of an eleemosynary natvre ; but if 
it should be the disposition of Parliament 
to adopt a more liberal liue of conduct, he 
was sure he might answer, on the part of 
the Ministers of the Crowo, that they 
weuld be willing to do every thing in their 
power towards the object. He hoped, 
therefore, the motion would be withdrawn, 
as the coucession bad better come spon- 


tancously from the Crown. ~ 





House or Lorps, April 29. 

Lord Lauderdale said he bad heard that 
a large gold coinage was intended for the 
year 1818, the expense of which would be 
70,000/. Four millions had been coined 
last year, at an expense of 40,0001 of 
which 2,500,000/. had disappeared, so that 
25,000/. had been thrown away. In the 
same manner the proposed expenditure 
of 70,000/. would be thrown away also, 
He therefore moved for au estimate of the 
expense of the gold coinage for the year 
1818, and an account of the loss arising 
out of the old silver, and the issue of the 
new. The motion was agreed to. 


—— 


In the Commons, the same day, Mr. 
Vansiitart moved the order of the day for 
going into a Committee on the Loan Bill. 

Mr. P. Grant arraigned the plan of bor- 
rowing in time of peace as ruinous to the 
Country. He could not conceive what was 
the use of keeping up a fund of redemp- 
tion, when a larger sum was annually added 
to the debt than the amount reduced by 
its operation. If an individual were thus 
to act in the management of his private 
affairs, his conduct would be considered 
as little less than insane. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer ob- 
served, that during the last three years 
there had been an increase of the un- 
funded debt to the amount of 15,000,000/, 
and a reduction of no less than 50,000,000/, 
or 40,000,000/. sterling. In the case of 
a private gentleman, therefore, who added 
10,000/, a year to his debts, for three 
years successively, and in the same pe- 
riod redeemed 60,0007. he did ‘not think 
it could be said that there was any un- 
prosperous course of proceeding. At the 
end of the year he calculated that the re- 
sult of the aceounts would show a reduc- 
tion of the funded debt to the extent of 
15,000,0002. and of the unfunded, tw that 
of all the addition which it was now re- 
ceiving. 

The House having gone into a Com- 
mittee, Mr. Grenfell moved to omit the 
clause respecting the ailowance to the 
Bank for management, which would 
amoout to 15,000/. He held in his hand 
a statement of the amount of fees received 
by them, upon the different loans con- 
tracted for during the last 17 years of the 
war; and the Committee would be asto- 
nished to learn that it was no less than 
324,000/. paid out of the national purse 
for this trifling surface. 

Mr. Vansittart opposed the amendment ; 
and, after some farther conversation, it 
was negatived by 46 to Sl. 

A motion by Mr. Grenfell, that the 

Chair- 
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Chairman should leave the ehair and re- 

port progress, was negetived by 44 to 25. 
The other clauses were then gone 

through, and the House was resumed. 





April 30. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer inti- 
mated that he should not proceed further 
this session in bis proposed measure re- 
lative to country banks, as it would re- 
quire modifications, 

Sir M. W. Ridley entreated the Right 
Hon. Gentleman, if he valued the tran- 
quillity of the country, not to leave the 
smallest ground for raising an expectation 
that a similar measure would be brought 
forward at any other period. 

After some observations from Mr. Tier- 
ney, Lord Castlereagh, Mr. Brougham, Mr. 
Calcraft, and others, who stated, that no 
modifications would reconcile the country 
bankers to the measure, the order for the 
first reading of the Bill was discharged. 

Mr. S. Bourne addressed the House on 
the subject of the Poor Laws, so far as re- 
garded the question of Settlements. He 

ted out the inconveniencies of the al- 
terations that had taken place since 1795, 
and recommended a return to the old sys- 
tem, with some modifications. He shou!d 
propose that a residence of three years 
should give a settlement, to be decided 
by the parish officers, and the evidence of 
the pauper’s neighbours. This would pre- 
vent much litigation at the Quarter Ses- 
sions. But this was to be with the limi- 
tations that the pauper should not have 
been absent from his parish more than 60 
days in each year; aud never have been 
convicted of any crime or misdemeanour. 
lt was also proposed that no person should 
be able to gain a settlement before the age 
of 16; and to stay the order of removal 
of a pauper until his appeal should be de- 
cided. The 60 days absence should not 
be consecutive days ; and to provide for 
Servants who might reside with masters 
some months in the year in different parts 
of the country, it was proposed to make 
their settlement in the parish in which they 
might have resided the last three months. 

Sir S. Romilly considered this measure 
as likely to be productive of much good, 
by decreasing Juigation. He had knowo, 
by the present law, a printer removed to 
a place where there was not a printing- 
press, and a fisherman carried to an in- 
land part ; thus neither of them would ob- 

tain a living. 
— was then granted to bring in the 

ill, 

Ona the motion for going into a Com- 
mittee on the Churches Bill, Sir F. Flood 
objected to Ireland bearing a part of this 
burthen beyoud her power, without re- 
ceiving any benefit from it. 

Mr, Vensitiart said, Parliament had not 
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been guilty of the injustice to Jreland al- 
luded to by the Hon. Baronet. He had 
no doubt the House would concur ip a 
grant to extend the Protestant churches 
in Ireland. The House then went into 
the Committee on the Bill. 

Sir W. Scott objected to the clause giv- 
ing a to any twelve substantial 
householders, with the assistauce of well- 
disposed persons, and with the consent of 
the Bishop, to build a church, 

Mr. Vensitiart defended the clause, and 
considered that all parts of this Bill must 
rise or fall together. 

Mr. Wrottesley opposed the clause, and 
unless it was withdrawn, he would oppose 
the Bill ivevery stage. 

Mr: Bathurst thought the Bill, as far as 
this clause was concerned, should be di- 
vided into two Bills, Considerable dis- 
cussion ensued with respect to this clause, 
which was opposed principally by Mr. 
Peel, Sir M. W. Ridley, and other Mem- 
bers, on the ground that it went to en- 
trench upon the privileges of the Estab- 
lished Church. They objected to the mode 
of appointing, at the recommendation of 
twelve subscribers, under the sanction of 
the Bishop. 

After some observations from Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Vansittart, the proposed 
clause was negatived, on a division, by 
47 to 22, The Chairman then reported 
progress, and the Committee was ordered 
to sit again, 








House or Lorvs, May 1. 

Earl Beauchamp moved that certain 
standing orders relative to private Biils 
be taken into consideration, with a view 
of suspending the same, previous to the 
third readiog of the Eau-brink Draivage 
Bill. 

The Earl of Orford moved an amend- 
ment, to refer the said orders to a Com- 
mittee. On this a division took place. For 
the amendmest, 2— Against it 24. The 
original motion was of course carried, 

Lord Holland presented a petition from 
two persons, named Doubleday and Daw- 
son, complaining of certain grievances 
which they had sustained in some cause 
which was in Chancery for 10 years, and 
not yet concluded, and praying relief. 

The Lord Chancellor said, the subject of 
complaint should be inquired into; and 
the petition was laid on the table. 





Ia the Commons, the same day, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in auswer to 
Mr. Lyitleton, disclaimed any intention of 
proposing to repeal the duty on coal car- 
ried coastways, and substituting a duty at 
the pit head. 

Mr. Tierney addressed the House at 
great length on the subject of the currency 
ofthe realm. We had a funded debt, to 
speak 
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speak in round numbers, of 800,000,000/, 
dnd 40,000,000. of unfunded, in this the 
third year of peace. The total amount of 
debt was therefore 840,000,000L ; as he 
apprehended, rather aun appalling consi- 
deratiou: but we were not, it was said, 
without some comfort in this unpromising 
state of affairs; we bad a sinking fund of 
14,000,000’. and this brought us round to 
the side of prosperity. Then again it oc- 
curred, that it was necessary to borrow 
the whole of 14,000,000, or amount of the 
Sinking fund, which recollection replaced 
us in a situation of adversity. But ano- 
ther piece of comfort was discovered in 
the advantageous terms ou which this 
14,000,000/. had been borrowed. The 
Next question, therefore, which presented 
itself was, ought a system of finance, un- 
der such circumstances, to be bot:omed 
upon a paper currency, not convertible 
into money ? The original justification of 
the suspension of cash payments had been 
abandoned twelve years ago ; aad surely 
some extraordinary grounds ought now to 
be lail for continuing it. Two years ago 
an Act was passed, continuing it for the 
express purpose of enabling the Bank to 
be ready to resume cash payments on the 
5th of July next. Now a Bill was intro- 
duced with precisely the same preamble, 
though it had been solema'y stated that 
the Bank wus perfectly prepared. This 
surely demanded inyuiry. Mr. T. then 
combated the arguments that had been 
urged for the measure from the foreigu 
loans, the rise in the price of gold, the 
state of the exchange, the drain of specie 
for British travellers on the Continent, &e. 
and condemned the plan which had beea 
in contemplation with regard to country 
bankers, as altimately leadivg to the is- 
suing of a Government paper currency, 
which, in the event of another war, would 
prove ruinous to the country. He con- 
cluded with moving that a Committee 
should be appointed to take into consi- 
deration the circulation of the country, 
aod to inquire whether any and what re- 
striction was aecessary on the Bank's pay- 
ment of their promissory notes in specie. 
Mr. Vansilltait opposed the motion, as 
leading to no practical result. ‘The mea- 
sure of suspending cash payments for one 
year longer was grounded upen the obvi- 
ous extraordinary circumstauces of the 
present moment, when large loans were 
wanting for France and other countries. 
The preambie of the Bill had orginated 
in a mistake, anJ would be corrected, He 
proceeded to jusyity bid views with regard 
to country bankers, and disavowed any 
idea of issuing stock debentures. He then 
adveited to the increasing prosperity of 
the country ; and returning to the question 
of the restriction, observed that, on the 
one side, there were great dangers and 
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certain inconveniences ; on the other, no 
inconvenience and fanciful appreheusions, 
On these grounds he should oppose the 
motion. to appoint a Committee, 

Lord Althorpe, Sir H. Parnell, Mr. J. 
P. Grant, Lord Folkestone, Mr. F. Lewis, 
and Mr. Grenfell, supp rted the motion ; 
and Mr. C Grant, Mr. Huskisson, Mr. 
Thornton, and Lord Castlereagh. opposed 
it; and after a reply from Mr. Tierney, it 
was negatived, on a division, by 164 to 99, 

Mr. Vansitlart then moved that the Bank 
Restriction Biilshould be read a second time, 

Mr. Bennet immediately moved that 
the House do adjourn, S.rangers were 
ordered to withdraw, but no division took 
place. On returning to the gallery, we 
found that the Bill had been read a se- 
cond time. 

—en 
May 4. 

On the motion for committing the Land 
Tax Assessment Bill, Sir J. Graham ob- 
jected to it, as likely to create great con- 
fusion, being now un the eve of a general 
election. He moved that the Bill be com- 
mitted this day three months, which amend- 
ment was carried, atter some discussion, 
by 90 to 54. 

The House having goue into a Commit- 
tee of Supply, Mr. Bankes moved the re- 
solution for granting 13,5002. for the pur- 
chase of the late Dr. Burney’s library, to 
be placed in the British Museum. The 
library of the late Ur. Burney was of the 
mo-t valuable description, Among other 
things it contained the must complete col- 
lection of Greek literature that had per- 
haps ever been in the possession of any 
individual. It was not necessary for bim 
to enlarge on the expediency of not per- 
mitting such a collection to be dissipated 
—a collection which it might require masy 
centuries again tv accumulate, This part 
of the late Dr. Burney’s library was en- 
riched with manuscript remarks by him- 
self, Porson, and other eminent and dis- 
tinguished scholars. 

Mr. Curwen, considering the pecuniary 
embarrassments under which the country 
laboured, feit himse!f bound to oppose 
the grant. 

Mr. Douglas stated, that 3,500/. of the 
money required would be supplied by the 
sale of books now in the British Museom, 
which the acquisition of Dr. Buruey’s li- 
brary would render superfluous, and that 
the remaining 10,000/. should be furnish- 
ed by suspending the usual annual grant 
to the British Museum, until the advance 
of that sum had been paid. 

Mr. Lockhart said, the cases in which the 
State should interfere to make purchases 
of the kind now proposed, should be whea 
the things to be purchased were at once 
of extreme rarity and of extreme utility. 
In the case of the Elgia Marbles = 
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been alleged that the possession of those 
rare examples would inspire our sculptors 
with the genius of Grecian art. If any 
thing was to be found in this collection 
not elsewhere to be obtained, either frag- 
ments of history, or treatises of morals, 
or examples of oratory, be should be 
willing to pay money for its preserva- 
tion; bet as for the varieties of ver- 
bal criticism, it might well be left to the 
enthusiasm of virtuosos, while the inter- 
ference of the State was confined to that 
which was really usefal to mankind. 

Sir J. Mackintosh rose to evter bis pro- 
test against the sentiments of the hon. 
member for the City of Oxford (Mr. Lock 
hart)—it was well he was not member for 
the University, who had expressed such 
contempt for classical learning, which 
was the foundation of education in this 
as well as every other polished nation of 
Europe. What would the inmates of that 
University which was seated in the city 
which the honourable geutleman repre- 
sented, say, when they heard that they, 
aud all others who studied classieal Jearn- 
ing, were trained in fiivolous questions 
respecting minute and unimportant dis- 
tinctigns ? Was not the honourable mem- 
ber aWare, that in that classical education 
to which su many superficial objections 
might be made, was comprised a course 
of indirect, but not the less forcible moral 
end polnical instruction, which had the 
greatest effect in the formation of the cha- 
acter and the mind ? (hear, hear!) Weve 
the lawgivers of this and other countries 
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mere drivellers, when they recommended 

a degree of minute aceuracy in these stu- 

dies? But did not this accuracy form the 

criterion of a perfect familiarity with those 

authors who were the models of thought 

the masters of moral teaching and of civi 

wisdom, and, above all things, of civil li- 
berty? (hear!) He was ashamed to hear 
auy part of knowledge treated as a luxury 
or an amusement. (Hecr!) Classiclearn- 
ing was jn reality mach more important 
than others which had more direct con- 
nexion with the business of life, as it 
tended more to raise high sentiments, 
and fix principles, in the minds of youth 
than the sciences, In such a country as 
this, at least, it was strange to talk of 
money laid out on science as a waste— 
in this country in which Mr. Watt, who 
had Jived to see an application which he 
had made of one principle of science, add 
more to the wealth of this country than it 
had ever happened to an individual to add 
before. They had seen, too, an individual 
who had changed the whole face of science 
—Sir H. Davy, by an admuable, though 
simple invention, saving anouaily a num- 
ber of buman lives, He estimated as highly 
the Elgin Marbles as his own ignorance 
would permit him; but if an artist who 
restored the smallest portion of an antient 
statue was worthy of praise, a Bentley 
or a Porson, who illustrated one obscure 
beauty, or chastened one incerrect line of 
the models of antient eloquence, was also 
to be valued.— The vote was agreed to 
without a division. 
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Svurptement to tue Lonpon Gazette or 
Tuespay, Aucust 25. 

India Board, August 26.— A dispatch 
has been received at the East India 
House, from the Governor General in 
Council at Bombay, dated the llth of 
April, 1818, of which dispatch and of its 
enclosures, the following are extracts and 
copies : 

The Governor’s dispatch enumerates the 
different enclosures, and after alluding to 
certain letters from Sir J. Malcolm to Mr. 
Secretary Adams, stating that Cheetoo 
and Ranjun bad delivered themselves up 
to the Nabob of Bhopaul, proceeds as fol- 
lows :—‘** We had hoped from this last 
communication to have had the satisfac- 
tion of congratulating your Honourable 
Committee on the complete subjugation 
of all the Pinda:ry chieftains ; but we are 
sorry to observe, that by a letter received 
by our Chief Secretary from Sir John Mal- 
colm, of a date subsequent to his official 
dispatch, he has since heard tha: Cheetoo 
and Ranjun had made off, and gone to- 
wards their old haunts on the Nerbudda, 
and that his troops had proceeded to the 
Southward in consequence. — We have 


the bonour to intimate, for the informa- 
tion of your Honourable Committee, that 
we have just received accoun’s of the sur- 
render-of the fort of Wassota *, to the 
force under Brigadier Gen. Pritzier ; and 
we have the pleasure to add that the two 
British Officers, Lieuts. Hunter and Mor- 
rison, have been at length released from the 
hends of the Enemy, having been detained 
in confinement im that fort. — The forts 
of Seedghur and Bhugvangbur +, iv the 
province of Salsee, have also beeu reduced 
by the force under the command of Lieut.- 
Col. Imlank, C, B.” 

[Here follows a Dispatch from Sir T. 
Hislop, dated the 23d of January, inclosing 
a Report from Gen, Munro, of an affair 
with Cass Row Gokiah, on the 23d of De- 
cember. ] 

A Dispatch from this same General, 





* A strong fort situated in the Southern 
part of the Peishwa’s dom nions; its po-~ 
sition is not precisely known, but it is sop- 
posed to be about 20 or 30 miles South of 

Sattarah. 
+ Situated in the Southern Concan, near 

Malwan. 
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dated the 28th of January, contains a 
Repo:t from Sir W. G. Keir, stating the 
particolars of a successful attack on the 
depot of the Pindarry Chiefs at Mun- 
dapee, in which 100 of their followers 
were destroyed. without any loss on our 
side; also a Report from Major Newal, 
stating the surrender of Dummul on the 
Ist of January, with its garrison of 450 
mea. 

A Dispatch from the same General, 
dated the 31st of January, incloses a Re- 
port from Lieut.-Col. Heath, stating, that 
on the evening of the 25th, he attacked 
1500 Pindarrees, encamped at Kunnode, 
under Cheetoo, Ranjun, &c. but that most 
of them escaped by dispersing in small 
bodies, leaving in the hands of the British 
two elephants, 110 camels, about 130 
horses of all descriptions, and other pro- 
perty. On our side only two sepoys were 
slightly wounded. On the part of the 
Enemy three were killed, and a great 
number of them were carried off wounded. 
This dispatch also encloses a Report from 
General Pritzler, of a skirmish with the 
Peishwa’s cavalry on the 17th of January, 
in which they were driven off with the loss 
of 100 men aud 100 horses. The loss on 
our side was one man of the 7th Light 
Cavalry wounded, one horse of the 22d, 
and one of the 7th Cavalry missing. 
Extract of a Letter from Brig.-general 

Sir J. Malcolm, K.C. B. and K. L.S. to 

Lieut.-gen. Sir T. Hislop, Commander- 

ia-Chief, dated Camp, at Nimbekarah, 

the 15th of Feb. 1818. 

The expectation { entertained from the 
first, that Jeswunt Row Bhow would sur- 
render, has not been disappointed. That 
Chief yesterday came into my camp, and 
gave himself up, avowing that he did so 
unconditionally, in the hope that his vo- 
luntary submission would recommend him 
to the forgiveness and liberal consideration 
of his Sovereign, Dowlut Row Scindiah, 
and the Biitish Government.—I demanded 
from Jeswunt Row Bhow, the moment he 
arrived in camp, orders for the delivery to 
the British Government of the forts of 
Dealghur and Cumulnere. By a letter I 
have received from Gen. Donkin, who is 
advancing into Mewar, the former bad 
surrendered previous to the arrival of or- 
ders, but that for the evacuation of Cu- 
mulnere will be in time, and may, | bope, 
prevent the necessity of an attack upon 
that fortress.—The whole of this part of 
Mewar has been for some time subject to 
the depredations of Duleel Khan, who, re- 
siding at this place, which ig a jagheer of 

the family of Ameer Khan, has for eight 
years past laid the neighbouring country 
under contribution. To this Chief, who 
had on the representation of Capt. Caul- 
field separated his interests from those of 
Jeswunt Row Bhow, a few days before the 


latter was attacked (the particulars of 
this engagement have not been officially 
received), I sent a message, with an offer 
of service for him and his followers ; and 
at the same time plainly informed him, 
that if he did not accept it, he must dis- 
band all his followers and leave the coun- 
try, otherwise he should be treated as a 
freebooter, He first sent a party of horse, 
and afterwards came himself into my 
camp, and accepted the offer I made-him 
of service. Both men aod horses ere of 
an excellent description. They will be 
useful recruits to the Poonah auxiliary 
horse, and taking them into pay bas al- 
ready had the effect of giving confidence 
to the inhabitants of this quarter, who 
are returning to villages which, owing to 
these and other lawless freebooters (iv the 
employ of Jeswunt Row Bhow), have been 
deserted for years. 

Letter from Brigadier-general Sir J. Mal- 
colm, to Sir T. Hislop, dated Camp, 
near Jawud, Feb. 17, 1818. 

Sir —I have great satisfaction in in- 
forming your Excellency, that Kurreem 
Khan, the Piadarry Chief, gave himself 
up to me on the 15th inst. I had heard 
he was in the vicinity, and employed the 
agency of Meer Zuffier Ally to bring him 
in, making a general promise of pardon, 
and the future means. of subsistence ; 
Kurreem Khan states, that he was com- 
pelled to leave Holkar’s camp, on our 
declaring <hat we would pot treat with 
that Prince while any Pindarrees were as- 
sociated with them. He came to Jawud, 
and remained there behind his Durrah 
on account of illness, baving previously 
received the protection of Jeswunt Row 
Bhow. He was in this place when it was 
attacked on the 29th ult ; he found on 
that occasion an asylum in the house of 
a poor inhabitant, where he remained till 
the night of the 30th, when he effected his 
escape to the hills, where he represents 
himself as having been wanderipg from 
village to village ever since in hourly 
alarm of being seized. ‘his story is in 
part confirmed by one of his feet being 
much swelled by walking (to him an un- 
usual exercise) and by his appearance 
when he came in. —He was at first much 
alarmed, but his confidence is restored, and 
he appears disposed to give every infor- 
mation ia his power, both with respect to 
past events and to the actual condition 
and present places of concealment of the 
scattered remnants of his own tribe,—1 trust 
your Excellency will consider the surren- 
der of this Chief as important, as it is cal- 
culated, with other events, to mark the 
character of our complete triumph over 
the freebooters of Malwah. 

l have, &c. J. Matcoim, Brig,-Gen. 

The following is a dispatch from Lieut,- 
general Sir T. Hislop, to the Governor- 
General 
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General and Commander-in-Chief, dated 


, Camp, at Taloeir *, the 28th of February, 


1918. 

In my Dispatch of the 23d instant, 1 
apprised your Lordship of my having 
taken possession of the fort of Sindwah, 
and of my intention to pursue my route 
to the Southward on the following day. 
Having descended the Sindwah Ghaut 
without molestation from the Bheels +, [ 
reached Kurrove on the 26th instant, and 
moved towards the Tapty at this place 

esterday ; on the march [ received an 


_ intimation that the Killedar of Talneir 


had determined upon resisting the occu- 
pation of his fort by the British troops ; 
and this, on my arrival before the place, 
I found to be correct, as he had already 
commenced a fire from a few guns and 
a number of matchlocks from the walls, 
upon our advanced parties. —On this I 
directed a reconnotssance to be made by 
the Quarter-Master-General, Lieut.-col, 
Blacker, and the Officers of Engineers, 
with a company of light infautry, the 
deep ravines round the place preventing 
its accessibility on the service by the ca- 
yalry picquets; I sent at the same time 
a letter to the Killedar, warning him of 
the consequences which would ensue from 
his rebellion if persisted in; to this I re- 
ceived no answer, but I afterwards learned 
that it had been delivered to him.— The 
reconnoissance being completed, I directed 
the 10 six-pounders (including the horse- 
artillery guns), and two five and a half- 
inch howitzers, with some 12 pound rockets, 
to be brought into position, so as to knock 
off, in as great a degree as such limiied 
means would admit of, the defences of the 
gateway. These opened with admirable 
effect about eleven o’clock from the heights 
on which the Pettah is situated, from about 
100 to 300 yards distant from the walls, 
the Evemy keeping up an occasional fire 
from his guns, and a sharp one from his 
matchlocks, by which several casualties 
oveurred,—A 1 rec i e hav- 
ing been made by Lieut.-colonel Blacker, 
who advanced to the outer gate for the 
purpose, I determined upon storming it, 
ia the hope that at al! events a lodgment 
might be made within; two six-pounders 
were accordingly brought, under cover, 
close to the gateway, and the flank com- 
panies of his Majesty’s Royal Scots and 
Madras European regiment, under Ma- 
jer Gordon, of the former corps, sapported 








* A fort ceded by Holkar to the British 
Government, situated upon the Tapty, 
about 80 miles West of Barhanpoor. 

+ The Bheels are aboriginal inhabitants, 
who, being driven by their Mahomedan 
and Marlatta conquerors to the moun- 
tains, have continucd to maintain some 
independence, and Lo subsist by plunder. 
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by thé rifle battalion, the Sd light infantry, 
and the picquets, under Major Knowles, 
were brought from camp, for this purpose. 
—Meantime the Killedar, alarmed at these 
preparations, and at the. effect of the bat- 
teries, sent to solicit terms. He was de- 
sired to open his gates, and to surrender 
himself and bis garrison unconditionally, 
which he promised to do; some delay, 
however, taking place, and the day be- 
ginuing to decline, the guns and, Earo- 
peans were brought up to the first gate, 
which was, however, entered by the Eu- 
ropeans at the «ide by single files, with- 
out requiring to be blowa open; the next 
gate was found open, and at the third the 
Killedar came out by the wicket, with a 
number of banyans, (Gentoo servants) 
whom he had on the previous evening 
forced into the fort from the pettah, and 
surrendered himself to the Adjataut Gene- 
ral, Lieut.-col. Conway. The party ad- 
vanced through another gate, and found 
the filth, which led into the body of the 
place, shut, and the Arabs within still in- 
si-ting upon terms, Afier some delay the 
wicket of this gate was opened from within, 
and Lieutenant-colonel Macgregor Mur- 
ray and Major Gordon entered by it with 
two or three Officers, and ten or twelve 
grenadiers of the Royal Scots, who were 
leading. I lament tu state to your Lord. 
ship, that this gallant band was immedi- 
ately attacked by the treacherous Arabs 
within, before adequate aid could be given 
from the wicket; in a moment they were 
fired upon, and struck duwa with spears 
and arrows. The intrepid Major Gordon 
aod Capt. Macgregor resigned their in- 
valuable lives at this spot, and Lieut.-col. 
Murray was wounded, iv several places 
with daggers before he had time to draw 
his sword to defend himself. I have no 
common satisfaction, however, in acquaint- 
ing your Lordship, that this brave Officer 
is doing well; as are also, | am happy to 
add, Capt. O’Brien, Assistaut-Adjuiaat- 
General ; Lieut. Anderson, of Engineers ; 
Lieut. Macgregor, of his Majesty’s Royal 
Scots; and Lieut. Chauval, of the 24 Ma- 
dras Native Regiment, who were wounded, 
the two former at the batteries, and the 
two latter at the wicket. — When the at- 
tack commenced at the inuer gate, the 
outer one was directed by Lieutenant- 
colonel Conway to be blown open, while 
the fire from the batteries covered the as~ 
sault ;: 30 or 40 of the leading grenadiers 
having, in the mean time, succeeded ia 
getting through the wicket, the garrison 
took shelter in the houses in the fort, 
whence they still opposed an obstinate 
resistance; but the remainder of the sterm- 
ing party baving by this time got into the 
place, the whole of the garrison, consisting 
of about S00 men, of whom a considerable 
number were Arabs, were put to the svord ; 
a severe 
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a severe example, indeed, but absolutely 
necessary, and one which I have no doubt 
will produce the most salutary effect on 
the future operations in this province,— 
The Killedar I ordered to be hanged on 
one of the bastions immediately afier the 
place fell. Whether he was accessary or 
not to the subsequent treachery of his men, 
his executiun was a punishment justly due 
to his rebellion in the first instance, par- 
ticularly after the warning he had received 
in the morning.—Our casualties, besides 
the irreparable joss sustained in Major 
Gordon and Capt. Macgregor, your Lord- 
ship will perceive, by the accompanying 
return of killed and wounded, are much 
less numerous than might have been ex- 
pected from the desperate nature of the 
service on which the troops were engaged. 

The conduct of the whole of the General, 

Personal, and Divisional Staff, on this oc- 

casion, merited as usual my highest ap- 

probation and best acknowledgments. I 

have the honour to refer your Lordship 

to the inclosed transcript of my General 

Order of this date, and to be, with the grea’- 

est respect, &c. T. Histor, Livut.-gen. 

Total Killed and Wounded —\ Major, 1 
Captain, 2 Non-commissioned Officers, 3 
rank and file, killed; 1 Lieut.-colonel, 
1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 13 
rank and file, wounded. 

Oficers Killed — His Majesty’s Royal 
Scots — Major Gordon and Capt. Mac- 
gregor. 

Wounded — Staff, Lieut.-col. Macgre- 
gor Murray, Deputy Adjvtant-General of 
his Majesty’s Forces, severely. — Capt. 
H. O'Brien, Assistant-Adjutant-General, 
severely. — His Majesty’s Royal Scots, 
Lieut. M‘Gregor, severely. — Engineers, 
Lieut. Anderson, severely. —2d Regiment 
of Native Infantry, Ist Batt. Ensiga Chau- 
val, severely, 

[Here follow the General Orders issued 
by Sir J. Hislop, conveying to the Army 
his thanks for the zeal and gallantry dis- 
played in the attack upon Talmier ; also 
several dispatches, announcing the sur- 
render of a number of Hill Forts. 

Extract from a Dispatch from Sir J, Mal- 
colm to Mr. Adam, dated Camp, Ou- 
gein, March 25, 1818. 

As I deemed it of some consequence to 
come to an early settlement with Kurreem 
Khan, the Pindaree Chief, respecting his 
fature place of residence, I entered into 
a full discussion with him upon the sub- 
ject, the resuit of which has been his cheer- 
ful acquiescence in the plan I proposed of 
his receiving lands in the province of Go- 
ruckpore, for the support of bimself and 
family, and immediate dependents. —Ka- 
der Buksh, the principal Chief of the Hol- 
kar Shahee Pindarees, accompanies the 
party with Kurreem Khan; this Chief com- 
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manded 2000 horse, 800 infantry, and four 
guns.—The Pindaree Chiefs and their fa- 
milies leave Ougein to-day; a guard of 
one subidar and 30 men of the Russell 
brigade (who have leave to go to Hin- 
doostan), accompany them; their route 
is by Kota, Kerowly, Agra, and Allaba- 
bad. I have furnished chem with letters 
and passports to facilitate their journey } 
and have promised they shall have per- 
mission to remain at the village of Meer 
Zuffer Ally, in the district of Aliahabad, till 
lands are allotted for them at Goruckpore. 
A Dispatch from Lieut.-Col, Stanhope 
gives the particulars of an attack on the 
Pindarees, the substance of which is given 
in the subjoined d nt : 
Extract from Division Orders, by Major- 
General Sir W. G. Keir, K. M. T. 
Camp, at Debalpoor, March 13. 
The Major-General is happy to publish 
to the division the following particulars of 
an action between a detachment from his 
Majesty’s -17th dragoons, under Lieut.- 
col. the Hon. L. Stanhope, and 300 Pin- 
darees, commanded by Cheetoo in person, 
which has added to the deserved reputation 
of that gallant corps, and reflects the high- 
est credit on the Officers and men em- 
ployed on the occasion. ‘ Information 
having been communicated to Lieut.-col, 
the Hon, L. Stanhope of a considerable 
party of Pindarees having appeared with- 
in a forced march of his camp, a detach- 
ment was immediately put in motion, and 
arrived within sight of the Enemy after a 
march of 30 miles; the dragoons imme- 
diately formed, and attacked them, and 
after a shew of resistance they betuok 
themselves to flight, closely pursued by 
our detachment, who cut down upwards 
of 200 horsemen. Cheetoo, conspicuous 
by his dress and black charger, narrowly 
escaped falling into our hands, but was 
saved by the extraordinary speed of his 
horse.”—The Major-General begs to ex- 
press his thanks to Lieut.-col. the Hoo. 
L. Stanhope, for the promptitude and vi- 
gour with which the arrangements were 
made for the attack, and the spirit with 
which it was conducted; and he returns 
his acknowledgments to the whole of the 
detachment for the intrepidity aud acti- 
vity which they displayed during the at- 
tack and pursuit of the Foemy. The con- 
duct of Capt. Adams and Cornet Marriott 
has been represented to the Major-General 
in the most favourable terms, and he is 
most happy to express his unqualified ap- 
probation of the gallantry ot both these 
Officers. Lieut. Jervis’s unremitting ex- 





ertions have been repeatedly brought to 
the Major-General’s notice, and he fecls 
thoroughly sensible of their importauce 
on this occasion from the exercise he has 
had of that Officer's valuable services. 
FORBKIGN 
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FOREIGN OCCURRENCES. 


FRANCE, 

The Paris papers of the 14th instant 
brought intelligence, that her Royal High- 
ness the Duchess of Berri had miscarried 
of a second infant, a male, after only four 
months’ pregnancy ; but her Royal High- 
ness is herself in a favourable state. This 
js the second time that the Duchess has 
disappointed the hope of seeing a Bour- 
bon Heir of the Throne. These papers 
furnish another incident of an unpleasant 
nature to the French Royal Family. The 
Dake of Bourbon, now the last inale of 
his illustrious branch, and the father of 
the late Duke d’Engheia, has sustained a 
dangerous fall from his horse ;: the accident 
seemed at first to be most serious ; but we 
are happy to find he has since recovered. 
The Duke was born in 1756.—Ever since 
the atrocious murder of the Duke d’En- 
ghein, the existence of the Duke de Bour- 
bon has been a scene of unvaried melan- 
choly ; and the recent death of his venera- 
ble parent, the Prince de Condé, in ne- 
cessitating his return to France, did but 
vary the objects, without diminishing the 
weight, of his sorrow; and he has hitherto 
declined assuming the title of his deceased 
father, the Prince of Condé. The reason 
assigned for his refusal is so honourable, 
that it ought to be generally known: being 
by the murder of the Duke d’Enghein the 
last of his illustrious race, he modestly 
holds himself unworthy of being called the 
last of the Condés, and lets the name rest 
with his noble father lately deceased, who, 
as he says, had so long commanded the 
French Nobility in their glorious exertions 
to defend the cause of the Monarchy. 

Letters from Paris state, that the num- 
ber of English, Irish, and Scotch, in 
France, appears on the Police books to 
amount to 62,000; every one Of whom is 
tegistered, as to name, residence, &c. and 
could be arrested in 24 hours. It is esti- 
mated, that their expenditure amounts to 
50,0002. a day. 

The Anti-Pirate Institution, established 
at Paris, has just issued the following an- 
nouncement of the satisfactory termination 
of their labours : 

“ Paris, Aug. 22, 1818.—The latest ad- 
vices received from the Dey of Algiers, 
dated the ist of June, state that the new 
Dey, not wishiug to follow the example of 
his predecessors, has not only set at liberty 
the European women and girls who were 
carried off by Ali Hodgia, but has even 
caused a considerable sum of money to be 
paid to the sufferers, as some sort of in- 
demnification for the outrage which they 
experienced from the hands of his prede- 
cessor. They announce also the disarm- 

Gewr. Mac. September, 1818. 
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ing of all the Corsairs, and the avowed de+ 
termination of the Dey, who is very mo- 
derate in his conduct, not to allow any to 
goto sea this year. The labours of the 
Anti-Pirate Institution have thus attained 
their object ; and the result deserves to be 
appreciated the mor, as it exceeds any 
thing that could have been hoped at the 
time of its establishment. The Bureaux 
are, therefore, on the point of ceasing 
their functions at Paris; and the Presi- 
dent of the Institution (Sir Sydney Smith) 
being on the eve of his departure from this 
capital, the creditors of the Institution are 
requested to send in their claims.” 

It was mate known some time since, that 
on every festival of St. Louis, the King of 
France would grant pardons, or mitiga- 
tions of sentences, to such offenders as 
might distinguish themselves in their se- 
veral places of confinement by contrition 
and by commendable demeanour, Upon 
the present occasion, his clemency has 
been extended to 490 persons, 127 of 
whom had been condemned for political 
offences. The King could not possibly 
have done any thing better calculated to 
conciliate the affections of his subjects than 
this signal act of mercy. 

At this féte, and the inauguration of the 
Statue of Henry IV. his Majesty being 
seated on a throne, to the right and left of 
which were placed the Diplomatic body 
and the French authorities, the statue of 
Henri Quatre was unveiled amidst the loud 
and universal acclamations of the people. 
This monument was erected by voluntary 
subscription throughout the French mo- 
narchy: the Marquis Barbe de Marbois, 
therefore, President of the Committee of 
Subscribers, addressed his Majesty ia an 
appropriate oration, complimentary both 
to the deceased hero, and to his living de- 
scendant; when the King expressed his 
gratitude in the following address : 

*« | am deeply sensible of the sentiments 
which you express towards me; I accept 
with gratitude this gift of the French na- 
tion, this monument raised by the offerings 
of the rich and the mite of the widow. In 
contemplating this statue, Frenchmen will 
say—‘ He loved us, and his children love 
us also.’—The descendants of this good 
King will say—* Let us deserve to be loved 
like him.’ It will be the pledge of the 
union of all parties, and the oblivion of all 
errors ; it will be a symbol of the happi- 
ness of all France. May Heaven realize 
these hopes, which are most dear to my 
heart !” 

The nearer we approach the Meeting of 
the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
greater is the interest which itexcites, At 

the 
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th present moment every eye on the Con- 
tinent is turned towards it ; and the move- 
ments preparatory to this assemblage of 
Sovereigns constitute the principal feature 
of the foreign news in the Paris Prints, 
The evacuation of the French territory by 
the Army of Occupation is a measure of 
such great and critical importance as 
would be sufficient toexcite this sensation ; 
but although it has been stated, in nearly 
an official shape, that the Sovereigns meet 
to deliberate solely and exclusively upon 
this subject, it is confidently presumed 
that their attention will be occupied with 
other public concerns, The Sovereigns 
are believed to have already decided 
in favour of the evacuation ; and if such 
be the case, does it not seem very 
strange, that three great Monarchs should 
expose themselves to the extreme trou- 
ble and inconvenience of leaving their 
seats of government, and undertaking very 
distressing and tedious journeys, for the 
sole purpose of telling each other the de- 
termination they have respectively formed, 
and which, no doubt, they have already 
mutually communicated ?—The French 
Funds do not seem to be much depressed 
in consequence of the approaching altera- 
tion in the state of France. The Five per 
Cents have fallen about three per cent. ; 
which cannot be regarded as of much im- 
portance, considering that the Minister of 
Finance must, inthe event of the retreat 
of the Allied Armies, have immediate re- 
course to the money-market for a large 
lvan to pay the contributions. 
NETHERLANDS, &e. 

The province of East Friezeland had, it 
seems, a representative Constitution three 
centuries old, the re-establishment of 
which is now said to be intended. Whe- 
ther this be true, or only a hint that the 
restoration is expected, we care little ; nor 
is it for us to inquire, whether the East 
Friezeland Constitution were a good, or a 
bad one; but an article upon this subject 
in the Hamburgh Papers discloses a curi- 
ous fact. The representative Body con- 
sisted of three Estates—Knights, Bur- 
gesses, and Peasants, who sat in separate 
chambers, and, of course, voted not indi- 
vidually, but by classes. It is now con- 
tended, that the’ first of these Orders 
should not vote, on the revival of the Con- 
Stitution, as an entire class. The follow- 
ing fact, on which the reason for the alter- 
ation is founded, is well worth notice, The 
whole equestrian order of East Friezeland 
is reduced to two or three families; and 
most of the knights’ estates are in the hands 
of the burgesses and peasants, Here is 


a proof of the efficacy of the “ great law 

of change,” and of its operation, not only 

without the assistance of popular revolu- 

tions, but even in spite of encroachments 

which have lessened the antient privileges 
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of the people. The States of East Frieze. 
land are chiefly known by tradition ; po. 
pular politics must have been long un- 
heard there ; civil, not political, liberty 
must have been the safeguard of its 
humbler classes: yet these now possess 
nearly all the estates of the antient No- 
blesse. They must have obtained them, 
then, without outrage and without public 
pretences, by the mere prevalence of eco- 
nomy and industry over waste and negli- 
gence. If classes unprivileged and anas- 
suming can thus gradually and innocently 
improve their condition, is it to be endured 
that revolutions shall be called for, to ef- 
fect by confiscation and massacre, not a 
diffusive change like this, nor one which 
can really advance those whom it seems to 
benefit; but a partial transfer from lawful 
possessors to usurpers, from the benefac- 
tors of their neighbouring populace to 
vulgar claimants of greatness, conscious 
of their criminal intrusion, and therefore 
jealous, severe, and tyrannical to all their 
dependents ? How opposite in its charac- 
ter is the change effected in East Frieze- 
land, to that which is intended by the cry 
for Universal Suffrage ! 

Anarticle from Brussels, dated Sept. 20, 
says: ‘‘ The foreign soldier, who after at- 
tempting to assassinate Mr, Cockrell, dis- 
appeared, was found the day before yes- 
terday hanging in a garden, situated on 
the Rampart des Moines, which he entered 
in the absence of the occupier. According 
to the report of the surgeons, he must 
have been dead about two days. He at- 
tempted some days before to drown him- 
self in the Seme. This man, who was of 
a violent character, had been guilty of a 
similar crime at Lyons, where he had as- 
sassivated an officer. Thus he has only 
done justice upon himself.” 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL, 

The intelligence from Spain notices the 
efforts wade by the Government to pre- 
pare the means of asserting its power 
over the revolted Provinces of South Ame- 
rica; but they are efforts that mark de- 
spair and imbecility. To raise money, 
recourse is had to the most disgraceful 
expedients ; and even Nobility is exposed 
to public sale, with a schedule stating the 
prices of the several ranks. Thus the Mo- 
narchy is weakened to support the despot- 
ism ; and in disgracing the Nobility, the 
Throne is shaken, for the miserable pur- 
pose of raising a few thousands of pounds, 
which are as nothing in the present con- 
test. We question whether even this 
object will be effected ; for the article 
loses its value in the very moment that 
an attempt is made to declare it; but the 
dignity of a Spanish Nobleman must have 
fallen indeed, when the highest rank is 
rated in the schedule at a sum of money 
not exceeding 5251, sterling ! _ 
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Intelligence from Madrid states, that 
the Pope, in commiseration, as is asserted, 
of the deplorable circumstances of the 
Spanish Treasury, has allowed the King to 
make a temporary and contingent appro- 
priation of part of the income of the 
Church, by suspending the appointment 
of ecelesiastical dignities and benefices for 
the space of two years, and converting 
their revenues to the use of the Govern- 
ment. Hardly ever, since the emission of 
French assignats, was national paper in a 
more depreciated condition than that of 
Spain. ‘The consolidated vales are 40 per 
cent. below par; the non-consolidated 84 
per cent.—that is, 100 are worth 16; and 
the loss on the ordinary vales is 75 per 
cent. The Cortes of Navarre have fur- 
nished (or promised) a supply of 800,000 
piastres (168,000/.) payable in five years, 

ITALY. 

A letter from Rome says, “‘ Madame 
Letitia Buonaparte has found a treasure in 
the cellar of the Palace of Rinnicini, which 
she purchased, consisting of gold and sil- 
ver bars, jewels, lace, &c. The French 
police formerly occupied this Palace.” 
The history of this affair seems plain 
enough. The French plunderers, finding 
no chance of returning to the treasure, 
communicated the secret of it to the sister 
of their Captain, and she probably tempt- 
ed the owner to a sale. Will the Roman 
police suffer the transaction to end thus ? 

The tomb of Dr. Smollett, which is si- 
tuated on the banks of the Arno, between 
Leghorn and Pisa, is now so covered 
with laurel, that it can scarcely be seen ; 
and the branches are even bound up to 
clear the entrance to the doors; so many 
of his countrymen having planted slips in 
honour of departed genius. 

There is an extraordinary announcement 
in an Italian Journai: M. Jean Bruner, 
decorative painter, engineer, and architect, 
a native of Bologna, and now established 
at Aucona, undertakes to transport towers, 
churches, and palaces from one place to 
another, where the surface is a plane, 
without, in the least disturbing the archi- 
tecture, For instance, he would under- 
take to remove the tower of St. Mark, at 
Venice, and place it upun the Ducal Pa- 
lace, or upon the Exchange. He promises 
to remove whole streets and squares with- 
out injury to the houses, In fine, he offers 
to suspend in the air any part of an edi- 
fice that may be desired, either for the 
purpose of adding a new story, or a new 
order of columns |!!! 

GERMANY. 

In Bavaria the people are occupied for 
the first time in electing deputies to a 
Chamber of Representatives. 

_ The Grand Duke of Baden has given 
his subjects a representative Constitution. 

Madame Krudener, a celebrated Ger- 
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man prophetess, predicts great and im- 
portant events in 1819; on the 13th Ja~- 
nuary in particular, 

PRUSSIA. 

From Berlin it is mentioned, that a no- 
vel kind of evolution was to be exhibited in 
the neighbourhood of that capital, on the 
arrival of the Emperor of Russia, The 
best swimmers in all the Prussian corps 
were to be assembled in a column, which 
was to swim across the Spree, and make 
a mock attack on a supposed enemy’s 
corps posted on the opposite bank of the 
river. 

The King of Prussia has resolved to 
permit, not only the import and transit, 
but the consumption, of all foreign pro- 
ductions, whether of nature or of art—of 
course to be subject to certain specified 
duties. 

SWEDEN. 

The tidings from the North, respecting 
the King of Sweden, are various. His 
Majesty’s reception at Droutheim, in Nor- 
way, onthe Ist instant, had all the appear- 
ance of being sincerely cordial; but it 
should be recollected, that a determina- 
tion had been previously formed, not to 
meet him on the frontier ; and we leara 
from a private correspondeot at Ham- 
burgh, that Norway is considerably agi- 
tated; and the King’s stay there was 
not unattended with marks of disaffection. 
It must be observed, nevertheless, that 
these occurrences, however painful to the 
King and his son, affect in no degree the 
security of their establishment in Sweden. 
On the contrary, it is not improbable that 
the indisposition of the Norwegians to 
unite with the Swedes, may attach the lat- 
ter more strongly to a Sovereign whose 
habits of life qualify him for action, 

We subjoin some regulations of the 
Swedish Diet: 

“ The reigning Queen of Sweden shall 
have for dowry, in case of the death of 
the King, a rent of 60,000 bank-crowns, 
and the Castle of Ulricksthal, 

* After the death of the Princesses of 
the Royal Family, the life-estate of Zull- 
garn shall pass to the Prince Royal, and 
that of Rosemberg to the King. 

*« A monument is to be raised to the me- 
mory of the late Prince Charles Augustus, 
for which 10,000 crowns are appropriated.” 

THE POLAR REGIONS, 

Private letters have been received from 
the Discovery Ships under Captain Ross, 
dated Ist August, in lat. 75. 48. N.61. 50. 
W. They state, that the ice was clearing 
away, and that their prospect of success 
was improving. The most extraordinary 
phenomenon of the variation of the com- 
pass had gone on increasing ; itwas 88,13, 
ov the ice ; we say on the ice, for on board 
ship, owing to some peculiar influence not 
yet ascertained, it was much more. Former 
Jetters 








letters had mentioned that on board ship, 
the variation was at one time 95 degrees ; 
that is, the needle pointed instead of North, 
to the Southward of West. This differenee 
between the real variation and an appa- 
rent variation on board ships was first ob- 
served by Captain Flinders; but it was 
supposed to be an accidental peculiarity 
in his ship ; it is now clear that it belongs 
to all ships, and varies in all; and there 
would be Jittle doubt that it should be at- 
tributed to the influence of the iron about 
the vessel, except for a curious fact, which, 
we understand, has been ascertained ; 
namely, that the compasses called insu- 
lated compasses, which are placed in 
boxes of iron, aud which are uniufluenced 
by external iron when brought near to 
them, are affected by the ship- variation in 
the same degree as the common com- 
passes. This, which is now called the de- 
Viation, has been found to be much greater 
as the experiments go Northward. ‘This is 
accounted for from the circumstance of 
the dip of the needle diminishing what is 
usually called its polarity, and aliowiug it 
therefore to he more easily affected by the 
local influence of the ship. 
RUSSIA. 

A letter from Riga, dated July 26, says: 
— We have recently been witnesses of 
eveots, which will form a brilliant epoch 
in the history of the Province of Livonia. 
During the last six years, the Nobility of 
Riga, Pernau, Dorpat, &c. have mawi- 
fested their views of enfranchising the 
peasantry on their domains. The States 
of the province, which assembled on 
the 18th ult, are deliberating on this im- 
portant project. The Governor, Mar. 
quis de Paulucci, opened the Sitting by 
a discourse, in which he exhorted the 
Nobility to follow the example set them 
by Esthonia and Courland. The Mar- 
shal of the States, in the name of their 
Order, replied, that they would feel happy 
in meeting the wishes of his lmperial Ma- 
jesty. Thus we fully anticipate the ac- 
complishment of this great work under the 
sceptre of Alexander I.” 

The renowned Platoff, the Hetman of 
the Cossacks of the Don, is succeeded in 
his command by Gen, Denisoff. 

A Proclamation of the Emperor Alex- 
ander officially announces the conclusion 
of a peace with Persia, in October 1815. 
This tardy publication of an event, now 
nearly of five years standing. is presumed 
to have been at length elicited by some 
rumours afluat of a rupture between these 
two Powers, which it has been deemed 
prudent to dissipate before the Emperor’s 
departure for Cougress. 

No warlike ships, excepting Russian, 
areallowed on the Caspiaa sea; aiid a 
duty not exceeding 5 per cevt. is coveoant- 
ed to be mutually paid on imported goods. 
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Among the extraordinary rumours now 
afloat on the Continent, it is said, that 
Russia is to be divided into three parts, 
the North, West, and South; over which 
Alexander will place his three brothers, 
with the title of Kings ; while he remains 
supreme head of the whole. The vast ex- 
tent of the Russian Empire has suggested 
this idea, and there is probably no other 
ground for the speculation. 

TURKEY, 

The accounts from Constantinople con. 
tinue to speak of a great number of fires 
in that capital, supposed to be a mani- 
festation of the discontent of the Janissa- 
ries. Two of the conflagrations bad pro- 
duced most extensive mischief; one of 
them broke out in open day on the 17th 
July, between the gate of Sultan Selim and 
that of Adrianople. The fire continued 
burning for seven hours, aud destroyed 
1,6C0 bouses and shops, chiefly belonging 
to the indigent class. The other com- 
menced in the night of the Ist ult. in a 
stable, and destroyed between 3 and 400 
houses, together with a number of shops 
belonging to the Jews. Several indivi. 
duals had been arrested, on whom were 
found infammabie materials. 

ASIA, 

It appears, that shortly prior to the 
great battle of Mabeidpoor, the Bhye (a 
Princess of Holkar’s family) was cruelly 
murdered, She had been previously 
placed in confinement in consequence of 
her having wished to prevent a war with 
the English, A Council was then held by 
Rooshuu Beg, Rooshuu Khan, and Ghuf- 
fon Khan, by whom it was determined, 
that she should be put to death; and she 
was accordingly taken down to the bed of 
the river, and publicly beheaded, Several 
quarrels after this took place between the 
different Chiefs; but the influence of Roos- 
hun Beg prevailed, and the battle was 
fought. The consequence, however, was 
fatal to him, The battalions which he 
commanded were cut up and dispersed, 
himself wounded, and bis influence anni- 
bilated. 

Bombay Papers have been received up 
to the 17th of May. They contain ac- 
counts from the Army, stating, that on the 
10th of that month the garrison of the 
important fortress of Ryghur, after three 
days spent in negociation, had surrendered 
to the detachment under the command of 
Lieut. Col. Prother, on condition of being 
aliowed to march out with their arms and 
private property. In the fort was found 
public property to the amount of five lacks 
of rupees. The Peishwa’s wife was also 
ia the foriress at the time of its surrender, 
She is to be allowed, it is said, to retire to 
any place she may fix upon. On the 7th 
of May, Capt. Davies, with a detachment 
from Brigadier Gen. Smith’s division, came 
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up with Nepaunker’s camp, on the Goda- 
very.—The river was crossed by our troops 
in presence of the enemy. They then 
formed, and advanced upon the latter in 
admirable order, When almost on the 
point of chargiug, Nepaunker held out a 
flag of truce, and submitted together with 
Chimnajee Rao Appa, the Peishwa’s 
youngest brother, and another Chief 
named Appah Dessay, both of whom 
were in Nepaunker’s camp. The terms 
upon which these Chiefs submitted were, 
that they should accompany our army with 
their whole force to Abmednugger, and 
there await the determination of Mr. El- 
phinstone as to the future disposal of 
them. It was reported, that Bajee Row 
was at Boorhampore, where he was to re- 
main till he received an answer to a refer- 
ence made by himto Mr, Elphinstone, 

In one of the early operations of the 
present war in India, two British officers 
fell into the hands of the Peishwa, and 
were reported to have been barbarously 
put to death. We are happy to learn, by 
recent advices from Bombay, that these 
officers, whose names are said to be Mor- 
rison and Hunter, corvets in the Madras 
Cavalry, are discovered to be still in ex- 
istence ; the enemy not having put them 
to death, but merely detaining them in 
confinement. 

Reports are circulated, relative to the 
conduct of the Dutch Authorities in the 
East India Settlements, which we trust 
will prove to be exaggerations. The same 
sgirit of rancorous hostility to British 
trade, which has been manifested in the 
Dutch aud Flemish papers, is said to be 
carried into practice by the Dutch Go- 
vernment at Batavia, and their other set- 
tlements in the East. All the abominations 
of the antient Dutch East India system are 
said to be reviving—the natives oppressed, 
and the British trade thwarted by every 
vexatious obstacle that monopoliziug ava- 
rice can suggest. 

AFRICA. 

Accounts from Algiers state, that the 
plague has so horribly depopulated the 
place, that the new Dey has commanded 
that all unmarried men above 20 years 
of age shall be conducted to the public 
place, and amply gratified with the basti- 
nado, to give them a desire for wedlock ! 
AMERICA ANDTHE WEST INDIES, 

The National Intelligencer, the demi-of- 
ficial paper of the American Government, 
states, that “the President has decided 
that Pensacola and the other Spanish 
posts, which have been takeu by Geveral 
Jackson, in the Floridas, shall be restored 
to the Spanish Authority; but with a re- 
quisition, that the King of Spain shall 
hereafter keep such a force in these Colo- 
nies, as shall enable him to execute, with 
fidelity, the fifth Article of the Treaty be- 
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tween the United States and Spain ;”—~ 
which article provides, that both parties 
shall ‘* restrain by force all hostility on 
the part of the Indian nations living withia 
their boundary; so that Spain will not 
suffer ber Indians to attack the Citizens of 
the United States, nor the Indians inha- 
biting their territory ; nor will the United 
States permit these !ast-mentioned Indians 
to commence host.jities against the sub- 
jects of bis Catholic Majesty, or his In- 
dians, in any manner whatever.” 

A New York Paper of the 25th July 
mentions a circumstance of some interest. 
Lallemand and the other French exiles in 
America have thrown off the mask ; seized 
a territory on the river Trinite, province 
of Texas; and issued a manifesto, declar- 
ing that they will act as Sovereigns, and 
that they are an independent power. The 
new Government is altogether military, 
and divided into cohorts ; each cohort to 
have a chief. A colonial code was forth- 
with to be published. The new republi- 
can state is termed Camp d’Azile. This 
province is claimed both by the United 
States and by Spain. America granted a 
space of land in the Alabama territory to 
these exiles, which they sold before their 
inroad on the province of Texas. 

A discovery of some ancient coins in 
Tennessee has given rise to much conjec- 
ture in the United States. The Nashville 
Whig states, that the ancient coins were 
discovered by some labourers who were 
digging a well on the banks of the Elk 
River: —“ This discovery, connected 
with the remains of antient fortifications 
that are scattered over that part of the 
country, will give rise to very inter- 
esting reflections on the history of this 
Continent. It proves incontestably, that 
it was at least partially inhabited by a 
civilized population, at a period long prior 
to the discovery of Columbus; and that 
this population was of European origin.” 

The New Orleans Papers state, that 
the American traders were extending their 
traffic to the shores of the Pacific. Valu- 
able furs had arrived at New Orleans from 
the Upper Missouri. The Osages and 
Pawnees Indians were at war; the latter 
had also commenced hostilities against the 
Spaniards of Santa Fé. In the month of 
April two parties of the Pawnees and 
Osages met within sixteen leagues of 
Arkansas. The advance guard of the 
Pawnees made a running fight, drawing 
after them the Osages into an ambuscade 
formed by the main body of the Pawnees. 
The affair is said to have resulted in the 
entire defeat and destruction of the Osages, 
one only escaping out of forty-eight war- 
riors. The Pawnees lately defeated and 
killed seven Spaniards out of a huntinc- 
party they mct within the limits of the 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES, 


INTELLIGENCE FROM V ARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

Aug. 5. The Fox-cover at High Oakham, 
about a mile from Mansfield, Notis, was 
discovered to be on fire, and owing to its 
extreme dryness, it burnt with the greatest 
possible rapidity. The light shone with 
awful grandeur on the surrounding country, 
the bills of which were covered with spec- 
tators. Several hundreds of people imme- 
diately repaired to the spot, and great 
anxiety was shewn for the valuable planta- 
tions belonging to the Duke of Portland, 
which. must have been burnt up had it not 
been for the strenuous exertions of a great 
number of men and boys, who, by cutting 
down and clearing away the trees, fortu- 
nately prevented further communication. 

Aug. 8. The Royal Company of Edin- 
burgh Archers shot for a beautiful medal, 
presented by Colonel Spens, made of In- 
dias: pagodas, taken from Tippoo Saib, at 
Seringapatam; it was woo by William 
Robe;tson, Esq. 

The business of the Assizes for the 
county and city of Gloucester, which ought 
to have commenced on Wednesilay, 12th 
Aug. was necessarily postponed, owing to 
an extraordinary occurrence, which is 
without a paratiel in the annals of legal 
affairs. A great pressure of business at 
Monmouth had detained the Judges an 
unusual length of time ; and Sir William 
Garrow (Mr. Justice Holroyd being still 
engaged at Monmouth) did not arrive ia 
the Shire Hall till three quarters past 12 
o’clock, when the Commission was opened, 
subject to what was then considered to be 
an insuperable bar to i's effect—namely, 
its not having been ‘read ou the day di- 
rected and appointed. On Thursday 
morning Sir William attended the Assize 
Sermon; and afterwards repaired to the 
Crown Court, where the business com- 
menced by calling over the names of the 
Magistrates, Grand Jury, &c.; immedi- 
ately after which he briefly addressed 
the Court, intimating the difficulty which 
had arisen, and stating his intention im- 
mediately to adjourn the Court till the 
arrival of his Learned Brother from Mou- 
mouth. About three in the afternoon, 
Mr, Justice Holroyd reached Gloucester, 
when, after due deliberation, it was de- 
termined that the Grand Jury should pro- 
ceed to business, but that every other 
matter should be delayed till the opinion 
of the Lord Chancellor had been obtained 
upon the subject; for which purpose the 
Under-Sheriff, G. Wathen, Esq. was in- 
stantly to set offexpress for Lundoa. About 
five o’clock on Satwiday morning, the 
Under Sheriff returned from London, but 
without any decisive answer from the Lord 


Chancellor. It was therefore thought ex- 
pedient to wait the arrival of that day’s 
mail, which, at noon, brought the final 
opinion of the first law authority—in effect 
that no judicial proceedings could be held 
uuder the Commission, in the existing cir- 
cumstances. A communication to this 
purport was immediately made to the 
Grand Jury, who were sitting at the Shire 
lall; all business was stopped, and the 
Assizes postponed sine die.—A Special 
Commission has since been issued, and 
the business of the Assize terminated, 

Aug. 2. The Bishop of Oxford, a few 
days ago, consecrated, in behalf of the 

sishop of Durham, three new Churches 
and a Chapel of ease in the district of Nor- 
thumberland, which a few years ago com- 
posed the extensive parish of Simonburn, 
now divided iuto six. The livings are in 
the gift of the Admiralty, the incumbents 
of which are to be selected from the chap- 
lains of the Navy. 

dug. 22. This afternoon, the wind 
blowing fresh, and a heavy surf running, 
a wave struck a boat moored off the Jetty 
at Yarmouth (in which was a boat-keeper) 
and upset it; the man was thrown into 
the water, and entangled under the stern 
of the boat. Lieut. Claxton, Commander 
of the Tarfar cutter, being ou the Jetty, 
instantly plunged into the sea, and extri- 
cated the pour fellow from his perilous 
situation. We mention this instance of 
intrepidity with peculiar satisfaction, be- 
cause we understand this is the NriNTH per- 
son who has been saved by Lieut. Claxton’s 
courage and humanity ; and that last year 
he received a medal from the Royal Hu- 
mane Society, for having, on different 
occasions, saved the lives of excut of his 
fellow. creatures, 

Aug. 25. A poor woman, who was pro- 
ceeding by way of Harrowgate, to join 
her husband, a labourer at Wooler, in 
Northumberland, was delivered of a fine 
boy, oa the top of the Telegraph Coach. 
There being no temale passenger, the gev- 
th men wrapped boi mother and infant in 
their great coats, aud safely put ber to 
bed at a house they soow after arrived at. 
The poor woman, not ex; 
fined for at least a month, had no baby- 
lineu with her; but this want was soon 
amply supplied by the ladies of _Harrow- 


recting to be con- 


gate, aod a hbcral subseription was made 
to support ber duriag her confinement, and 
to forward her afterwards to her husband, 

Aus. 27. A fire was dicovered at Bun- 


d, Herts, this morning, at a farm on 
the estate of Lord Hardwicke; which con- 
sumed upwards of 500 loads of wheat, bar- 
ley, and oats, besides agricultural imple- 
ments, There is no doubt of its being the 
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act of some diabolical incendiary,—The 

same farm was wilfully set on fire about 

two years ago, and property to a consi- 

derable amount then c J 
Aug. 28. 





A destructive fire happened 
at Beaconsfield, from the mischievous folly 
of two boys, who attempted to destroy a 
wasp’s nest, adjoining a hay rick of 20 
loads ; which took fire and was consumed, 
together with a barn, containing five loads 
of unthreshed wheat, and a cart-shed ad- 
joining, the property of Mr. Charlsey. 

Aug. 51. A general and respectable 
meeting was held at S/ockton, to take into 
consideration the expediency of forming a 
canal from Evenwood-bridge to the river 
Tees, which was unanimously agreed upon, 

Frome, Sept. 15. The Free Church here 
was consecrated by the Bp. of Gloucester, 
the venerable Bishop of the Diocese being 
prevented by illness. Subscriptions have 
been received to the amount of 50001. and 
upwards. The Commissioners of Queen 
Anne's Bounty have given S002. 

The Kev. J. M. Rogers, of Berkeley, 
who subscribed 200/, towards the erection 
of the new Church at Frome, has recently 
given 800/ more towards providing an 
endowment for the same. 

A fire lately broke out at the New Mills, 
near Witney, and totally destroyed the 
whole of the woollen manufactory of 
Messrs. Early and Co. The damage to 
the owners, &c. is estimated at 10,0002. 

The Lord Chancellor, in the matter of 
the Bedford Charity, has declared his opi- 
nion that Jew boys could not be admitted 
into the school: but whether persons of 
that persuasion were entitled to any other 
benefits of the Institution, he had not made 
up his mind. 

At the late Bedford Assizes, a feigned 
action was brought by the Rev. William 
Pulley, v. the Earl of Ashburnham, (di- 
rected by the Court of Exchequer in Hi- 
lary Term last) to try whether the plain- 
tiff, as Vicar of the vicarage and parish of 
Clapham, in that county, is entitled to the 
small tithes of the said parish, The above 
question, so directed to be tried, arose 
from a suitin equity. The plaintiff, who 
was inducted to the vicarage of Clapham 
in 1803, filed a bill in the Court of Exche- 
quer in Easter Term 1816, against the 
above defendant, and the occupiers of 
land in the parish, for an account of all 
small tithes in and throughout the parisl. 
of Clapham ; but previously to such pro- 
ceeding, he caused all the parties, in Dec. 
1813, and in March 1814, to be served 
with a written notice of his claim and title 
to the tithes. The defence set up by the 
defendant was, that the rectory of Clap- 
ham was parcel of the possessions of the 
Priory of Caldwell, and that the prior and 
convent received the great and small tithes, 
and he, the defendant, derived his title to 
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the rectory from the Crown, and to ail the 
great and small tithes in the said parish of 
Clapham; anil further, he stated, ‘hat if 
the church was a Vicarage, the same had 
never been endowed with any portion of 
tithes, great or small; but the Vicar had 
always been paid by the Rector an annual 
stipend for officiating in the said cure, and 
that a stipend, which had been of late 
£16, and not the small tithes, belonged 
to the plaintiff as Vicar.—After evidence 
had been heard at great length, the Jury 
found for the plaintiff.—The trial lasted 
ten hours. 

, At the late Cambridge Assizes, the cause 
Leathes, Clerk, v. the Dean and Chapter 
of Ely, was decided. This was an issue 
from the Court of Exchequer, whether the 
great tithes of a tract of fen land, situate 
in North Fen, in the parish of Sutton, in 
the Isle of Ely, belonged to the plaintiff, 
as Vicar of Sutton, or to the defendants, 
as lay impropriators of the Rectory of 
Sutton. The case occupied the attention 
of the Court the principal part of the day ; 
and the jury, after retiring seven hours, 
found a verdict for the plaintiff. 

Mr. Knight, of Worcestershire, has pur- 
chased the allotment given in right of the 
Crown on Exmoor Forest, consisting of 
ten thousand acres, for 50,0004. The 
property is near Simonds’-bath, and the 
greater part of it is to be inclosed bya 
wall, in the centre of which a handsome 
residence is to be built. 

The first stone of a new County Gaol for 
Wiltshire was lately laid with much cere- 
mony at Fisherton. 

At the late Cornwall assizes, Miss Mary 
Anne Tocker appeared, and pleaded her 
own cause as defendant, in an indictment 
found against her for libelling Mr. R. 
Gurney, vice-warden of the Stannary Court, 
whom she charged in one of the county 
papers, with bribery and corruption in his 
office. The libellous matter being read, 
Miss Tocker addressed the jury for about 
two hours, and maintained the truth of 
what she had written; and, although fre- 
quently admonished by the learned judge, 
that the law did not admit of her justifying 
the libellous matter by proving it to be 
true, most pertinaciously persisted in her 
address. She shewed herself, among other 
numerous qualifications, to be deeply 
versed in jurisprudence, moral philoso- 
phy, &c. and observed, that the law of 
libel, which declared truth to be a libel, 
ought to have a new system of ethics af- 
fixed to it. The jury, notwithstanding the 
charge of the judge, gave in the verdict— 
Not Guilty. 

In Sanda, one of the Orkney Isles, the 
sand has lately been blown away to the 
depth of nearly twenty feet, and has dis- 
covered the remains of buildings of a re- 
mote autiquity, inclosed by stone walls 
nearly 
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nearly half a mile in extent; some of the 
houses are very large, and roofed with stones 
of prodigious size. There are circular 
tumuli, each containing three graves, none 
of which are more than four feet six inches 
in length, and there is no tradition afoat 
that can throw light on these very curious 
remains, which have undergone hitherto 
bat a very slight investigation. 





OCCURRENCES IN LONDON AND 
ITS VICINITY. 

Windsor Castle, Sept. 5. His Majesty 
has been exceedingly quiet and comfort- 
able through the last month, but without 
any alteration in the state of bis disorder. 

Her Majesty’s disorder, we regret to 
say, has experienced no diminution since 
our last report; but her long confinement, 
and the medicines exhibited, have in- 
creased her debility, and diminished the 
hope of her recovery.—The bulletin issued 
Sept. 28, states, however, that ‘* The Queen 
feels herseif somewhat refreshed this mor- 
ning, her Majesty having slept well in the 
night.” 

Prince Leopold has given permission for 
Claremont park and gardens to be shewn 
daring bis absence from England, five days 
a week, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays, 
Fridays, and Saturdays, by tickets only, 
signed by Sir R.Gardiner, Col, Addenbroke, 
Mr. Ammerchuber, and Mr. Phillips, on 
written application made to them. His 
Serene Highness has left England, but is 
expected back insNovember. 

Saturday, Aug. 15. 

The Lord Chancellor dissolved bis in- 
junction, restraining the sub-committee 
of Drury-lane Theatre from engagiog per- 
formers and opening the house. 

Wednesday, Aug. 19. 

An old decayed wall, io Furnival’s ian 
Court, Holborn, fell down, and buried two 
children in the ruins. 

A fire lately broke out at the Duke of 
York public-house, in Ratcliffe-highway, 
wich destroyed it, the two premises dn each 
side of it, and twelve wooden houses at the 
back, causing a wide scene uf misery to 
the poor inhabitants. 

As the workmen employed in clearing 
away the ground in St. Martin’s-le-grand, 
for the site of the new Post-office, were 
lately removing the foundations of some of 
the old-houses which stood in the rear of 
St. Leonard’s, Foster-lane, they discovered 
the roofs of some antient vaults. This 
circumstance aitracted attention, and care 
was very properly taken to clear away the 
rubbish, so as to affor:! an opportunity of 
examining these vestiges of ancient archi- 
tecture. As soon as the rubbish on the 
particular spot was removed, three vaults 
were discovered, each communicating 
with the other by a narrow passage or 
gallery; they are built chiefly of large 


square bricks, intermixed with stone and 
some flint, and the interstices filled up 
with a yellow chalky earth. They are 
rather spacious, the height being nearly 
nipe feet, the depth about eighteen, and 
breadth about six or seven. They appear 
to have been each originally divided into 
two compartments. In the back part of 
one of the vaults was found a large quan- 
tity of human bones, thrown promiscu- 
ously together, as if collected from dif- 
ferent graves. In one of them is a stone 
coffin, about 63 feet in length, made in 
the shape of the ancient coffins, square at 
the head (about 24 feet), and inclining in 
a tapering form towards the feet (14 feet) 
—a place is rather rudely shaped for the 
head of the body to rest upon, dnd the 
remains of a skull and some decayed 
bones are in the cavity (one foot deep.) 
Adjoining, and in the same line with these 
arches, is a vaulted roof, supported by 
small and short stone shafts or pillars, 
from which spring semicircular arches, in- 
tersecting each other at equidistant points, 
and presenting to the eye the skeleton of a 
structure, at once simple, durable, and 
beautiful. The sub-divisions of the in- 
tercolumniation were evidently open when 
built, and so arranged as to admit a com- 
munication with other parts of a building. 
The floor of these vaults is about twenty 
feet below the level of the pavement in 
Newgate-street. The loose ground on the 
same level bears all the appearance of 
having been once a cemetery, from the 
fragments and calcined parts of bones in- 
termixed with soft earth, which are observ- 
able in the vicinity.—These remains are 
conjectured to have formed part of the 
ancient College of St. Martin’s le Grand, 
founded in 700 by Wythred King of Kent, 
and rebuilt and endowed by a noble Saxon 
and his brother Edwardus for a Dean and 
Secular Canons or Priests in1065. Amongst 
other privileges it had the dangerous and 
absurd one of Sanctuary. The College 
was surrendered to King Edward VI. in 
1548, and soon after the Church was pull- 
ed down, and many tenements erected on 
its site. The vaults in which the bones 
are found do not seem to be of very an- 
cient date—they were probably formed by 
Edward VI. for the pious purpose of de- 
positing therein the bones which were ex- 
posed at the demolition of the old church. 
The fine arched vault, supported by co- 
lumns, which we have described, is evi- 
dently not of earlier date than the reign of 
Heory III. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
New Pieces. 
Encuisu Orera Hovse, 
; Aug. 29. Amateurs and Actors; a mu-* 
sical Farce, in two Aets, by Mr. Peake, jun. 
Sept. 21. The Rendezvous ; an Operetta. 
PROMO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 

Lord Chamberlain's - office, Aug. 28.— 
George Frederick Albert, esq. Surgeon 
Extraordinary to the Prince Regent. 

Sept. 5. Sir T. Hislop, a Knight Com- 
mander of the Order of the Bath. 

S. M‘Cormick, esq, Sheriff depute of 
Bute; R. Bruce, esq. Sheriff depute of 
Argyll; and J. Walker, esq. Sheriff de- 
pute of Galloway. 

Whitehall, Sept. 7. Charles Robert 
Haddelsey, esq. a Master Extraordinary 
in the High Court of Chancery. 

Civic Promorron. 

Rev. Mr. Kidd, master of Lynn Gram- 

mar School. 





Eccrestasticat PrersrmMenrs, 
Rev. T. G. Ackland, M. A. St. Mildred, 
Bread street, and St. Margaret Moses 
united RR. vice Crowther, deceased. 


Rev. John Kingdon Cleve, D. D. St 
George R. Exeter. 

Rev. William Powell, M. A. Ragland 
and Llandenny united VV. co. Mon- 
mouth. 

Rev. Charles Penrice, M. A. 
burgh R. co. Norfolk. 

Rev. Charles White, Tewkesbury V. 
co. Gloucester, vice Knight, resigned. 

Rev. Thomas Ludbey, M. A. Cranham, 
otherwise Bishop's Okendon R. Essex. 

Rev. Richard Howard, A. M. Den- 
bigh R. 

Rev. Granville Leveson Gower, M. A. 
St. Michael Pontevil R. Cornwall. 

Rev. J. H. Sparke, M. A. toa Prebend 
of Ely Cathedral and Stretham R. Norfolk. 

Rev. Charles Brene Henville, M, A. 
Bedhampton R. Hants, 

Rev. Henry Law, Downham R. near Ely. 

Rev. John Winter, Birdforth Perpetual 
Curacy, co. York, vice Whytchead, dec. 


Small- 


— 


BIRTHS. 


1818, Feb. 15. At Sea, on board the 
Lady Raffles, \at. 37 S. long. 57. the Lady of 
Sir T. Stamford Raffles, Lieut.governor of 
Sumatra and its Dependencies, a dau.— 
22. At Dacca, the wife of Major White- 
head, 9th reg. Native Infantry, a daughter. 

March™. At Barrackpore, the wife of 
Col, Francis, a daughter. 

July 19. At Edinburgh, the wife of 
Edward Seymour, esq. a son and heir,— 
50. The wife of Charles Walmesley, esq. 
of Westwood house, co. Lancaster, a dau. 

Aug. 15. At Grove-house, Blackheath, 
the Coun'ess of Uluntingdon, a son.—At 
the baths of Lucca, in Italy, the wife of 
James Fyler, esq. a son.—I14. Rt. Hon. 
Lady Stourton, @ son.—16. At Cambray, 
Lady Frances Cole, adau.—17. At Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, the wife of M. M‘Caus- 
land, esq. of Fruithill, co. Londonderry, a 
son and heir.—20. At the Deanery, Wells, 
Hon. Mrs. Ryder, lady of Bp. of Glouces- 
ter, a son.—23, At Clumber park, Notts, 
the Duchess of Newcastle, a dau.—25. In 
Charles street, Berkeley square, Rt. hon. 
Lady Elizabeth Smyth, a dau.—At Tulla- 
more, in Ireland, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Lindsey, 78th Highlanders, a son,—26. At 


Canterbury, the wife of Lieut.-col. W. T. 
White, C. B, 48th reg. a dau —28. The 
wife of Capt. Brownrigg, secretary to the 
Military Board, a dau,—At Cockairny 
house, co. Fife, the wife of Lieut.-col. 
Moubray, a son. 

Lately. At Cambridge, the wife of the 
Rev. Dr. Clarke, a dau.—At Cheltenham, 
the lady of Sir Henry Bunbury, K. C. B. a 
dau.—At Bishop’s Court, Isle of Man, 
Rt. Hon. Lady Sarah Murray, a son. 

Sept. 1. At Lichfield, the wife of Jo- 
seph Phillimore, LL. D. and M. P. a son. 
—4. At Wanstead, the wife of T. A. Cur- 
tis, esq. a son.—At Abeny, near Lyming- 
ton, Lady Gardiner, a son.—5. At Guern- 
sey, the wife of Lieut.-col. Kennedy, a 
son.—At Putney hill, the wife of Capt. E. 
L. Crofton, R. N. C. B. a dau.—At Ro- 
chester, the Lady of Rear-adm. Sir J. 
Gore, K. C. B. and Commander in Chief, 
a dau.—9. In York Place, Hon, Mrs. 
Denny, a son.—11. Mrs. Cresswell, of 
Doctors’ Commons, a son.—15. In Not- 
tingham street, the wife of Col. Newbery, 
a son.—At Highgate, Mrs. Lackington, a 
son.—19. In Jermyn street, the Rt. hon. 
Lady Sinclair, a daughter. 


——— 


MARRIAGES. 


July 4. At St. Vincent's, Allan Mac- 
dowell, esq. M. D. to Susan-Harriet, 
only dau. of Col. Thomas Browne. 

Aug. 5. Mons. Lecomte, only son of 
the Baron de Lecomte, of ‘Vouraine, to 
Caroline Margaret, only child of William 
Campbell Heatly, esq. 

8. John Maingy, esq. of Naples, to 
Mary, eldest dan. of the Very Rev. D. F. 
Durand, Dean of Guernsey. 

Gent. Mac. September, 1818. 


1] 


14. Hon. A. Annesley, to Sarah, eldest 
dau. of B. Ainsworth, esq. of Halliweil, 
co. Lancaster. 

15. At Clifton, Dr. W. Tait, M. D. 
to Mrs. Campbell, dau. of the late Adm. 
Edgar. 

19. Charles Anderson, M. D. of Leith, 
to Mary, dau. of John Rhind, esq. 

20. At Dumfries, Capt. Robert Siew- 
art, R.N. to Miss Dalzell, heiress of Glanae. 

At 
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At Jersey, P. Vouton, esq. to Louisa, 
youngest dau. of Sir John Dumaresy. 

22, Lieut.-col, O. Carey, C. B. to Har- 
riet Hirzel, second dau. of R. P. Le Mar- 
chant, esq. of Guernsey. 

At Paris, John Wilkinson, esq. of Glou- 
cester-place, Portman-squ. to Adelaide 
Louisa, only dau, of Louis de Vezeleg, and 
grand dav. of the late Marq. de Girardin. 

25. Rev. J. S. Liewre, B. A. of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, to Sarah Ord, 
only dau. of Rev. G. West, M. A. of Bor- 
dean-house, co. Southampton, 

26, Rev. George Chetwode, second son 
of Sir J. Chetwode, Bart. of Oakley, to 
Charlotte-Aone, second dau. of M. Wal- 
house, esq. of Hatherton. 

27. Samael Richard Fydell, esq. of 
Tickencote-house, co. Rutland, to Eliza- 
beth, fourth dau. of Edward Brown, esq. 
of Stamford, co. Lincoln. 

‘ 29. George William Brande, esq. to 
Mary-Anne-Cha:lotte, youngest dau. of 
ev. Dr. Horne, of Chiswick. 

31. Lieut. E. T. Ellis, Royal Welsh 
Fusileers, to Eliza, only dau. of the late 
Major J. Wright, Royal Artillery. 

Harry Gough Ord, esq. Royal Ariil- 
lery, son of Craven Ord, esq. of Grinstead 
Hall, Essex, to Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the late Dr. Latham, of Bexley, Kent. 

dohn Barwis, esq. of Kiikenry, to 
Frances, youngest dau. of Rev. J. Gutch, 
of the University of Oxford. 

Lately. Rev. Percival Frye, rector of 
Dinsdale, co. Durham, to Miss Scott Wa- 
ring, dau. of Major Scott Waring, of Half- 
Moon-street, 

Rev. John Woodburn, late fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, to Penelope, 
youngest dau. of the late Thomas Poyn- 
ter, esq. of the Manor-house, Mepper- 
shal, co. Bedford. 

Thomas Jervis White Jervis, esq. 
youngest son of Sir J. J. W. Jervis, Bart. 
of Garboldisham hall, Norfolk, to Eliza- 
beth-Anne, dau. of Edward Shettell, esq. 
late Advocate-General of Bengal. 

Edward Harrison, of Horncastle, M. D. 
to Miss Charlotte Chaplin, of Tathwell 
hall, co. Lincoln. 

Rev. Hugh Stephens, B. D. vicar of 
Alderbury, to Sophia, fifth dau. and co- 
heiress of the late John Cripps, esq. of 
Upton- house. 

Dr. D. W. Bell, physician in the qua- 
rantine-service, to Jane, second daughter 
of the late Capt. R. Carter, R. N. of Top- 
sham, Devon. 

Peter Bentley, esq. of Moreton Hall, 
Salop, to Catherine, only daughter of the 
late Mr. Poul, of Eaton, co. Denbigh. 

J. T. Nicholas, esq. Companion of the 
Bath, &c. and Capt. R. N. to Frances, el- 
dest dau. of N. Vere, esq. of Landcox, 
Cornwall. 


William Addams Williams, jan. esq. of 
Llangibby castle, to Anna-Louisa, dau. of 
the late Rev. Iltyd Nicholl, D. D. of the 
Ham, co. Glamorgan. 

At Llangollen, N. W. Heathcote, esq. 
third son of Sir John Heathcote, Bart. of 
Longton Hall, co. Stafford, to Miss Mary- 
Aune Matthews. 

At Johnstown, co. Kilkenny, John Eyre, 
esq. eldest son of Col. Eyre, of Eyre- 
court, to Miss Armitt, dau. of the late 
William Armit:, esq. 

At Paris, Hon, Mr. Clifford, eldest son 
of Lord Clifford, of Ugbrouke Park, Devon, 
to Miss Weld, ouly dau of Thomas Weld, 
esq. of Lulworth Castle, Dorset. 

At Paris, Count Louis Augustus Alex- 
ander Pelletier de Mulande, to Mrs. Swift, 
widow of the late Gordon Swift, esq. of 
Lion’s Den, co. Meath. 

Sept. 1. George Hundleby, esq. of 
Great James street, Bedford row, solici- 
tor, to Louisa-Frances, eldest dau. of 
John Curtis, esq. of Denmark hill. 

At Paris, Christopher Salter, esq. of 
West-End-house, Bucks, to Mrs. Luther 
Watson, widow of the late Col. Watson, 
3d Drag. Guards, 

4. John Pepper, esq. of Bigods, co. 
Essex, to Maria second dau. of Magens 
Dorrien Magens, esq. of Hammerwood 
Lodge, Sussex, and neice to Lord Dyne vor, 

7. Jobn Howell, M D, to Maria, ouly 
dau. of Rebert Garden, esq. both of Clifton, 

At Lausanne, Robert Sutherland, esq. 
to Jennetta C. M. Murray, eldest dau. of 
Col. R. Macgregor Murray. 

8. Lieut.-col. D. Forbes, 78th High- 
landers, to Maria Isabella, eldest dau, of 
James Forbes, esq. of Hutton hail, Esse 

10. William Stanley Roscoe, «sq. ae 
dest son of W. Roscoe, esq. of Live:pool, 
to Hannah-Eliza, eldest dav. of James 
Caldwell, esq. of Linley Wood. co. Stafford. 

At Brussels, Edward Coxwell, esq. of 
the Royal Artillery, youngest son of Rev. 
C. Coxwell, of Ablington-house, co. Glou- 
cester, to Jane Maxwell, youngest dau. of 
P. L. Gordon, esq. of Farringdon, Berks. 

12. Thomas Pagan, esq. of Ely-place, 
to Lady Plomer, widow of the late Alderman 
Sir W. Piomer. 

By a special licence, Licut.-col, James 
Hay, 16th Queen’s Lancers, to Caroline, 
youngest dau. of A. Moore, esq. one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas 
in Ireland. 

14. Sianlake Batson, esq. of Winfield, 
Berks, to Miss Ricketts, only dau, of the 
late Governor Ricketts, of Barbadoes. 

16. Mr. Henry Wadd, surgeon, of Ba- 
sivghall-street, to Anue, eldest dau, of S. 
Wrightson, esq. of Woking, Surrey. 

21. At Winbourne, Rev. H. Hare, of 
Docking hail, Norfolk, to Barbara, dau. 
of the Kev. James Mayo, of Winbourne. 

OBITU- 
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OBITUARY. 





Riewt How. Warren Hastincs. 

Aug. 22. Died, at his seat, Daylesford 
House, Worcestershire, in the 86th year 
of his age, the Right Honourable Warren 
Hastings, late Governor General of Ben- 
gal, one of His Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council, LL.D. and F.R.S, He 
was educated at Westminster School; and 
at the usual age of sixteen he was ap- 

inted a writer in the service of the East 
Fadia Company on their establishment of 
Bevgal. At this early age, he had made 
a considerable proficiency in learning, 
and was so distmmguished for it by his 
master, !r. Nichol, that he wished him 
to pursue his literary studies at Oxford ; 
but be was destined for far different scenes 
of life, and to act a celebrated part on a 
more extensive theatre. In the year 1749 
he embarked for the Company’s Setile- 
meut in Bengal, where he resided upwards 
of fourteen years; and in the course of 
that period he rose through all the gra- 
dations of rank in that service until he at- 
tained one of the highest, and became a 
Member of the Council at Calcutta. In 
the various offices he had filled, he dis- 
charged their several duties with great 
ability, zeal, and fidelity ; and in that of 
a Member of the Council he particularly 
distinguished bemself by the soundness of 
his judgment, and the elegance of his com- 
positions in the minutes he delivered (ac- 
cording to the custom of the service) at 
the Council Board, during some very me- 
morable transactions which occurred at 
that period. In the year 1764 he em- 
barked on board His Majesty’s ship the 
Medway, to return to England, in com- 
pany with his particular friend Mr. Van- 
sittart, at that time Governor ‘of Bengal. 
He remained in England a few years only, 
and lived a retired life, on a very small 
fortune. But talents like his could not 
remain long in obscurity, and he was soon 
ealled upon to exert them again in the 
same service. The Court of Directors 
wished for a person of ability to succeed 
to the Government of Madras, and in Mr, 
Hastings they found that person; whom 
they appointed second in Council at that 
Settlement, in erder to succeed their then 
Governor, Mr. Dupré ; and what rendered 
this appointment more creditable to Mr. 
Hastings was, the circumstance of his being 
recommended to it by some of the very 
men to whose opinions in politicks his own 
had been generally opposed. He had 
not been long at Madras, ere a still more 
important occasion offered itself for the 
exercise, of his great talents. The affairs 
of Bengal had become much embarrassed, 


and fallen into alarming distress, and the 
Cuurt of Directors thought no person so 
capable of retrieving them as Mr, Hast- 
ings: They accordingly seut orders to 
India, directing him to proceed immedi- 
ately to Bengal, to take upon him the 
government of that settlement at a fixed 
time, to which they had limited the stay 
of the present Governor. This was in April 
1772. When Mr. Hastings took charge 
of the government, he found it loaded with 
a debt ai inierest of nearly three millions 
sterling ; but in less than two years, he 
completely discharged that debt, and fill- 
ed the public treasury with a sum ia 
ready cash to the same amount. During 
the same period also, he formed such a 
plan for the management of the revenue 
department, and for the administration of 
justice, and the police of the country, as 
served for a guide and model to his suc- 
cessors, and contributed greatly to the 
peace and happiness of the Natives, and 
to the prosperity of the Company, who 
were lavish in their praises of him. 

In the year 1774 Parliament changéd 
the whole system of the East India Com- 
pany’s management of their affairs, both 
at home and abroad ; and appointed a 
Sup:eme Council at Bengal, which was to 
controul all the other settlements in India, 
To this Council the Legislature appointed 
Mr. Hastings the first Governor General, 
and conferred the same appointment on 
him three several times afierwards, be- 
tween that year and his Goal departare 
from Bengal in 1785. The important 
transactions of that eventful period be- 
long to history more than to a memoir of 
this kind; and when some future histo. 
rian shall celebrate those transactions, the 
conduct of Mr, Hastings will adorn his 
brightest pages; in them it will be re- 
coided, that he had the merit of main- 
taining the splendour of the National cha- 
racter in all its military operations, uao- 
sullied by a single failure of success, or 
imputed error, and of having insured the 
blessings of peace, security, and abund- 
ance, to the subjects of the Bengal domi- 
nion; that by the wisdom and energy of 
his counsels, and the decision and vigour 
of his measures, he successfully sustained, 
and effec'ually supplied the resources ‘or 
conductiog a varied and multiplied war 
with France, with Hyder Aly, and the 
Mahrattas, and was emphatically calied 
by the Minster of that day, the Saviour 
of india. 

After such 3 series of important ser- 
vices, and such a testimony of their me- 
rit, it is scarcely credible, and posterity 
will 
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will hardly believe it to have been pos- 
sible, that such a man should have been 
impeached ; and many of those acts im- 
pugned which had before been approved. 
But so it was. When Mr. Hastings re- 
turned from his Government in India, in- 
stead of being hailed as he had beeu pro- 
claimed, its Saviour, he was met with ac- 
cusation as its greatest oppressor ; and he 
was kept on a trial of Impeachment for 
seven years at the bar. of the House of 
Lords. During this yoprecedented trial, 
every act of his Government of fourteen 
years’ continuance was sifted and “ bolted 
to the bran ;’? but though the greatest 
talents of the Country, though all the 
powers of eloquence were exerted, yet 
truth and innocence prevailed, and he was 
honourably acquitted by the judgment of 
the House of Lords. Notwithstanding, 
however, that his innocence was proved, 
and his fair fame established by this sen- 
tence, yet his fortune was materially af- 
fected by the burdensome expences of 
this long tiial; for although the East 
India Company acted in a very liberal 
and generous manner, yet was Mr. Hast- 
ings’s own fortune left to bear some part 
of the expence of the trial, which it could 
ill afford, and which the bounty of the 
Company had not entively discharged ; so 
that his means, which were never large, 
were made still less, and instead of pos- 
sessing the reward of an ample fortune, 
he was left in, comparatively, distressed 
circumstances, and obliged to reduce his 
establishment below the ordinary rate of 
a country gentleman’s household. One 
memorable event, which has some allu- 
sion, if not a direct reference to his im- 
peachment, is too remarkable to be omit- 
ted in this, or any sketch which may be 
given of Mr. Hastings’s extraordinary life. 
Some years after his trial had ended, aud 
when Parliament was deliberating on the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, Mr. 
Hastings was examined by the House of 
Commons on this occasion; and when he 
was about to retire, allthe Members spon- 
taneously rose, as if by that generous and 
honourable act, so contrary to their prac- 
tice, they intended to offer an atonement 
for the injuries he had formerly suffered 
in the same place. 

Mr. Hastings possessed a‘ mind which 
has been figuratively, but truly said, to 
have been cast in a heroic mould, noble, 
brave, generous, and sincere, It was 
equal to every occasion that called it 
into action: no dangers appalled it; no 
difficulties perplexed it; by the dint of 
its own energics it surmounted them all 
whenever they arose. Ample proofs of 
this have been given in various instances 
during his long and arduous government, 
when dangers and difficulties pressed oo 
every side, and when every mind but 
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his was alarmed, and confounded. But 
on no oceasion was bis fortitude ever more 
severely tried thanon that of his Impeach- 
ment ; when for seven tedious years, he 
bore with unparalleled patience, the 
grossest abuse, and the most malevolent 
invectives. An elevated mind conscious 
of its own innocence (‘* nil conscire sibi, 
nulla pallescere culpa’) was his great 
support, It was not only a brazen wall 
to him, but a shield of virtue on which the 
shafts of malice fell harmless and impas- 
sive. The sentence of acquittal which the 
Lords passed afterwards did not redound 
more to his praise, than cid bis enduring 
patience, his dignified comportment, and 
his undisturbed temper duriug this pro- 
tracted trial. 

In private life, Mr. Hastings was one of 
the must amiable of human beings. He 
was the most tender and affectionate bus- 
band ; he was the kindest master; he wag 
the sincerest friend. He had a ** tear for 
pity, and a hand open as day for melt- 
ing charity ;” his generosity was unbound- 
ed in desire, aad did not always calcu- 
late on bis means of indulging it. He had 
that true magnanimity which elevated him 
above ali selfish considerations, ,or per- 
sonal resentments; his own private in- 
terest was always lost in his regard for 
the public welfare; and to those who had 
been his most implacable enemies, he 
was ever ready to be reconciled, and to 
forgive. In bis domestic intercourse, he 
was the most endearing partner, and in 
his social hours, the must pleasing com- 
panion, instructive, affable, cheerful, and 
complacent; his “ nature was full of the 
milk of human kindness,” without a tinc- 
ture of gall in its composition. All who 
knew him loved him, and they who knew 
bim most, loved him best. This is a*faint 
portrait of this great and good man; but, 
as far as it goes, it is a faithful one ; and 
it is drawn by one who knew him long, 
and intimately, and who, if he bad abili- 
ties equal to the design, would have given 
a more finished picture. 

** Ossa quieta, precor, vuta requiescite ia 
urna: 

Et sit humus cineri non overosa tuo.” 


em 


Joun Parmer, Esa. 

The publick are already apprized of 
the death of this gentleman, to whom they 
are indebted for one of the most perfect 
and boasted features of the countcy—The 
Post Office and its Dependencies. 

Mr. Palmer was born at Bath, where 
his father carried on a very considerable 
brewery, and was engaged in other very 
exteusive concerns; bis mother was de- 
scended from the Longs, one of the oldest 
and most respectable families in that City. 
He represented his native City twice in 

Parliament, 
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Parliament, and upon his resignation was 
succeeded by his son Ccicael Palmer, who 
is one of the present Members. 

In tracing the biography of a public 
character it is interesting and ofteu in- 
structive to dwell for a time on minor ob- 
jects, when they appear to have been the 
erigin whence great aational services have 
afterwards sprung. While Mr. Palmer 
was atschoul, quickness of intellect, and 
a spirit of enterprize, marked his earliest 
character—these qualities he preserved 
through life, together with a perseverance 
iv mind and an activity ww body which set 
fatigue and distance at defiance.—In early 
life Me. Palmer became the Proprietor of 
the Theatre of bis native city.—At that 
time the houses of Drury-lane and Covent- 
garden were the only Patent Theatres in 
the Kingdom, and consequently the great 
body of persons connected with dramatic 
property, whether as proprietors or actors, 
laboured under severe restrictions.—The 
sovereign’s hands too were so tied by law, 
that no amelioration could be obtained 
by an appeal to the throne.—Mr, Pal- 
mer's first essay in public life was by his 
own personal exertion to unlock the chains 
by which the drama was thus coofined.—It 
would be endless to detail the difficulties 
he met with in accomplishing the mea- 
sure.—Suffice it, however, to say, he suc- 
ceeded, aud in the eighth year of the 
present King a specia! Act of Parliament 
wes passed, enabiig his Majesty to grant 
a patent for a theatre in the city of Bath. 
Mr. Palmer next obtained the patent, and 
procured for his native place the first 
Theatre Royal ever established out of the 
metropolis. 

It is weil known to have been a com- 
mon practice with Mr. Palmer, either by 
relays of bis own, or by post-horses, to 
ride from Bath to London in a day, and 
not unfrequently to dinner, and in the 
same rapid mauner to measure different 
parts of the kingdom, his object being to 
obtain a succession of good actors to sup- 
ply his establi-hment at Bath. 

But out of this comparatively uvim- 
portant motive of travel, sprung the first 
Ideas of that noble Object which was at- 
terwards to be of so much consequence to 
the riches and commerce of his country, 
and which it must be at once a pleasing 
and painful duty to review. 

To appreciate correctly the merits of 
Mr. Palmer it will. be necessary to carry 
back the recollection to the state of the 
posts and travelling in general io this 
kingdom, prior to the year 1752. 

The Post.offive, at the period alluded 
to, was perhaps the most wretched and 
contemptible establishment in the coun- 
try: a torpid inactivity, combined with 
the absence of all regularity, and the pre- 
sence of much corruption, had reduced it 
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to the lowest ebb.—If the Heart of the 
Empire was thus disordered, it naturally 
followed that the whole circulation became 
languid and imperfect, and as in the hu- 
man, so in the political system were the 
consequences equally destructive. As an 
instance of the rate at which correspond- 
ence was then maintained, it will be suffi- 
cient alone to state, that the mail for 
Bath quitted London on the Monday, and 
reached its destination ou the Wednesday ! 
And even this progress was subject to the 
almost constant interruption of nightly 
and even daily robberies, and not unfre- 
quent!y murders; many towns received 
a post only three times a week, and some 
only once. 

Mr. Palmer in the course of his fre- 
quent journeys saw and felt the slowness 
and imperfections of the posts, and was also 
convinced of the possibility of their refor- 
mation. Inspired, as it were, with this 
idea, he prepared bis mind, by degrees, 
for the accomplishment of his object, be- 
ginning with an examination of all the 
Posts and Post-offices in the kiogdom— 
and now it was that he found an Hercu- 
lean labour, and as it afterwards turned 
out, an Augean stable, requiring much 
more than the strength of a Hercules to 
cleanse it. In every part of the kingdom 
be found abuses of such an extent and 
magnitude, as would not possibly be cre- 
dited but by one who thus minutely ana- 
lysed them. But how to remedy and 
bring int» order this vast, irregular, and 
complicated machine, was a task, which 
the more he viewed and considered, the 
more he was deterred from attempting. 
At last he made up his mind determinately 
to traverse the whole kingdom by siage 
coaches, wheresoever they were established ; 
to observe the state of the roads, the time 
they each occupied in performing their 
jourveys in winter and summer, how they 
were conducted, how they might be bet- 
ter regulated and made suitable for the 
conveyance of the mails, Io his journeys 
over the kingdom he generally travelled, 
for better observation and information 
from the coachmen, on the outside, and 
he repeatedly witnessed the delay and 
danger to passengers from the frequent 
stoppages at public-houses, the dravken- 
ness and brutality of drivers, decayed 
coaches and horses, and from the im- 
mense weights they occasionally were 
loaded with: often having witnessed 
coaches breaking down, and catile dying 
on the road. 

In this progress, as occasion offered, on 
tolerable roads, and ow carriages not over- 
loaded, he tried bow far he could obtain 
the time he wanted ; and thus by repeat- 
edly going over the roads, and correctly 
minuting down the time from various 
causes unnecessarily lost, and the ground 
unequally 
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unequally and ill distributed in the same 
journeys, he observed the defects, as well 
as the course of the posts, and how far he 
could alter and combine their various and 
perplexed course of business with his 
coaches. 

’ To estimate the talents as well as the 
labour necessary to accomplish such a 
task, let any one spread the map of Great 
Britain before him; let him look at the 
cities, towns and villages on its surface, 
and then compose a system by which the 
mails shall quit each of these different 
places at different times, shall combine, 
and, as it were, dovetail in with the main 
routes of the kingdom and with such 
clockwork precision, as that all shall ar- 
rive at the same spot within a few minutes 
of each other !- 

In the prosecution of his plan Mr. 
Palmer had not only the whole power and 
interest of the Post-office against him, 
and their engines all over the country; 
but the very people who were to facilitate 
its execution, as well as most of the prin- 
cipal Coach Proprietors and Innkeepers, 
who thought the success would lessen the 
demand for post-chaises, or compel the 
coaches to adopt similar improvements ;— 
that it has produced this latter ‘effect is 
not among the least of Mr. Palmer's ser- 
vices. Until this plan was effected, and 
repeated trials had confirmed it, no one 
believed it possible; and the utmost that 
even the publick or Government expected 
from it was, that though if musi itself fail, 
it might compel some improvements in the 
office. And this conviction was so gene- 
ral that most of Mr. Palmer’s friends ad- 
vised him against it, laughed at his folly, 
or foreboded his ruin. Thus was he left 
without a single encouragement, his best 
friends scarcely venturing to bid him hope 
success in so mada project. And secure, 
as he thought himself, by various private 
experiments, by the plans he had formed, 
and every calculation he hed made, he 
could not help now and then doubting and 
fearing the fallacy of bis own judgment ; 
yet he never dared to betray those doubts 
to his dearest fsiends, or seek consolation 
for temporary despondency, or to speak 
any thing, indeed, but the language of 
confidence. Even alter the experiment 
had succeeded, the opposition from the 
office and coach proprietors increased pro- 
portionate to that success; and about a 
year after the plan was general, his re- 
gulations were altered in the midst of 
winter by the Post-office; the coaches 
were thrown in‘o confusion, and of the 
contractors, two or three bundred were 
rebellious, demanded higher terms, or dis- 
obeyed his orders altogether. In the 
midst of this his enemies triumphed in the 
perplexity which they had contributed to 
aggravate, and after Mr. Palmer had ad- 


vanced several thousand pounds, the Post- 
office declined further accommodation al- 
together. 

_ In this view of the case, who will won. 
der that part of the publick became dis- 
satisfied ? And to close the whole mass of 
difficulties, Government, thinking the of- 
fice might be right in their prognostics, in 
a manner deserted the Projector. Nothing 
but the most manly aud unshaken courage 
and intrepidity, the most consummate pa- 
tience, and the most perfect experience, 
obtained of the whole system of the Posts, 
the general as well as partial experiments, 
and a conviction of the completeness of 
the whole combination, in a miod neta- 
rally firm, dignified, resisting, and well 
exercised, and a very strong constitution, 
could have defeated these accumulated 
rigours of opposition, Buta fear of shame 
on one hand, and a generous indignation 
On the other at the treatment he received, 
enabled Mr. Palmer to rise superior to 
them all. 

That he triumphed over his difficulties, 
and finally accomplished his vast under- 
taking, the present matchless state of the 
Post (ffice will best avouch *. 

It is well known that subsequent dis- 
putes with Government and their officers, 
deprived Mr, Palmer of a great portion 
of that remuneration to which be was un- 
questionably entitled, 

It is an ungracious task to revive such 
a subject, when most of the parties con- 
nected with it are cold in their graves ; but 
a brief allusion to it is in some measure 
necessary to this Memoir. 

Mr. Palmer having comp/eted bis plan, and 
performed infinitely beyond his part of the 
agreement, and far more thau he had ever 
held out the prospect of to Government, 
was solicited by them to take the manage- 
ment of the Post-office as its “ Sus veyor and 
Comptroller General ;” the duties of this 
situation frequently cbliged him to be ab- 
sent from London, and it was his misfor- 
tune to have employed a Deputy, pos- 
sessing a cunning which bis Pyinc: pal had 
not leisure to see through. The Deputy 
was in the habit of writing letters to Mr, 
Palmer, with accounts of the most vexa- 
tious opposition to his plan through the 
wilful interference of the Post Masters 
General. These letters naturally produced 
irritable replies; and when the Deputy had 





* When Mr. Freeling (than whom a 
more able public officer or amiable pri- 
vate character never existed) was a few 
= since called to give his evidence 

«fore the House of Lords, as to Mr. Pal- 
mer’s claims, with a liberality which did 
him honour, he stated, ** That be always 
conceived he was best serving the interests 
of the publick by following the plans laid 
down by Mr, Palmer,” 
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ascertained that the former were destroyed, 
he gave up the latter to Government. Mr. 
Palmer’s Correspondence contained many 
hasty expressions, and some transient 
threats, but not one of them was ever at- 
tempted to be carried into execution (for 
the letters were not produced till two years 
after they were writen.) Government, how- 
ever, for political reasons, (which to de- 
tail would occupy more space than could 
be devoted to them) construed the whole 
into a serious offence ; and not only dis- 
missed Mr. Palmer from his office (in 
whieh alone, if at all, he bad offended), but 
also deprived him of the benefit of that 
agreement which he had long before fully 
performed. 

The Committee appointed by the House 
of Commons, in Mr. Pitt’s time, to inves- 
tigate Mr. Palmer’s claims, reported as 
follows ; viz. 

** That Mr. Palmer’s contract with Go- 
vernment was, that if he should be able 
to carry his plan into execution fur ex- 
tending and improving the posts, and for 
the more safe, expeditious, and regular 
conveyance of the Mails, he was to have 
for his life 2§ per cent. or the fortieth part 
only, of all the future and increased reve- 
nue of the Post-office ; but in case of fail- 
ure, he was rot to receive a shilling for 
his sacrifices in the neglect of bis other 
concerns, expences, trouble, &c. 

*« It is to be observed, that during 60 
years preceding this agreement, notwith- 
standing the great increase in the trade 
and commerce ef the Country through so 
long a period, the net revenue of the Post- 
office had experienced no increase what- 
ever, except what it derived from an alte- 
ration in the postage and the restriction 
on franks, laid en io 1764-5; on the con- 
trary, for the nine years preceding the 
adoption of Mr. Palmer’s plan, it had de- 
creased onthe average 13,1981. 13s. perann.” 

The Commissioners of Enquiry also re- 
ported, that “The opposition which Mr. 
Palmer experienced from the oldest and 
ablest officers in the service, who repre- 
sented his plan not ouly to be impracti- 
cable, but dangerous to commerce and 
the revenue, induced them (the Commis- 
stoners) to examine and weigh with great 
attention, the numerous documents and 
informations which had been furnished 
them by both parties in epposition to, 


_ and in support of the measure ; in con- 


sequence whereof they were enabled to 
state that Mr. Palmer had exceeded the ex- 
pectations which he held forth in his first 
proposal, with regard to the dispaich and 
the expence ; at the same time that the re- 
Venue was augmented, answers were return- 
ed to letters in /ess than ha/fthe time, and 
with a degree of punctuality never expe- 
rienced before ; the expence was at a less 
rate per mile than upon the old plan, and 
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had been effected for 20,000/. less per 
annum than the sum first proposed by 
Mr. Palmer; and the accounts of the 
Post-oflice were an undeniable proof of 
the great increase of its revenue in con- 
sequence of his plan.” 

And after going on to state the delay, 
irregularity, and confusion tnat prevailed 
in the office, previous to the reform, and 
the beneficial effects arising from various 
and extensive improvements which he had 
carried into execution, they declare, “ Un- 
der these circumstances, we are of opinion 
that Mr. Palmer is justly entitled to the 
compensation he claims, being a very small 
part of the revenue which his ingenuity, 
activity, and zeal, have created, over and 
above ‘he convenience and numerous col- 
lateral advantages which the publick, and 
more particularly the commerce of the 
country, reap from the safe and speedy 
conveyance of the mails. It is presumed 
the Board of Treasury can produce no in- 
stance from their earliest records, of an 
agreement more cautiously guarded onthe 
part of Government, more advantageous 
to the publick, or more completely exe- 
cuted on the part of the individual con- 
tracted with.” 

When these claims were before the 
House of Commons, Mr. Sheridan truly, 
and with a warmth and disinterested 
friendship that did him as moch honour 
as the display of his illustrious abilities, 
declared, ** None bat an enthusiast could 
have imagined or formed such a plan; 
none but an enthusiast could have made 
such an agreement ; none but an enthu- 
siast could have carried it into execution ; 
and he was confident no man in this coun- 
try, or any other, could have performed 
such an undertakiog, but that very indi- 
vidual, John Palmer.” 

It would be perhaps impossible to pro- 
duce a stronger proof of the extent to 
which Mr, Palmer’s services were esti- 
mated, and the injustice he had suffered 
deprecated by his Country, than the sim- 
ple fact that, whew his wrongs and claims 
were subsequently brought before Par- 
liament, the ministers were night after 
night beaten by large and decided ma- 
jorities in both Houses; and when his 
Compensation Bill was ultimately lost on 
its third reading in the House of Lords, 
that House actually divided 98 to 104! and 
in reality Mr. Palmer had a majority on the 
spot, but by a manq@ovre he was deprived 
of its benefit. The Ministry afterward- them- 
selves brought in a Bill granting 50,0002 
to Mr. Palmer as an acknowledgment of 
his services; a sum far below his rights, 
and equally inadequate to his merits. 

On a review of Mr. Palmer's Life, it 
will be seen that his energies were, like his 
services, of no common stamp—that he 
had not only the genius to design, arrange, 
and 
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and perfect the elaborate machinery of 
the Post-office, but that he had also the 
strength of mind and arm to wind up the 
vast engine and set it in action—an ac- 
tion which has ever since continued with 
undeviating regularity, producing incal- 
culable benefits to the Country, and ex- 
hibiting a matchless monument to the me- 
mory of its projector ! 





James Binptey, Esa. 


Sept. 11. Died, at his apartments in 
Somerset House, in his Silst year, James 
Bindley, esq. Senior Commissioner of the 
Stamp Duties. He was the son of an emi- 
nent distiller in Smithfield ; and, on ac- 
count of its vicinity to his father’s dwell- 
ing, was educated at the Charter-house, 
but not on the Foundation. Dr. Crusius 
was then Master of that distinguished 
seminary; with whom young Bindley was 
a great favourite. Whilst at the Charter- 
house, he acted a part in Terence’s Elec- 
tra, which Dr. Crusius had permitted the 
boys to perform. Bp. Keene, who was a 
Charter-house man, and used to attend to 
see the Plays, was pleased to express him- 
self gratified with young BindJey’s per- 
formance, and sought his acquaintance. 
The Bishop, moreover, persuaded the Fa- 
ther, who had intended his son for the 
Law, tosend him to Peter-house, Cam- 
bridge, where he was much befriended by 
the Bishop, who was then Master of that 
College. He took the degree of A. B. 1759; 
and A.M. 1762; and diligently pursued 
the proper studies fur the Church, having 
an inclination to that profession; but his 
Father dying about that time, the following 
circumstance prevented it. 

In 1763, his elder brother, John Bind- 
ley *, esq. was raised from Secretary 
to be one of the Commissioners of Ex- 
cise. Wishing himself to sit in Parlia- 
ment, he resigned his own situation in 
1765, on the late Mr. Bindley (who 
was just returned to this country, after 
having made the tour of Europe) being 
appointed one of the Commissioners of 
the Stamp Duties. 

Mr. Bindley accordingly received his 
appointment, Jan. 5, 1765 (vel. XXXV. 
p- 46), and continued a faithful servant 
of the publick for upwards of 53 years, 
constant in his attendance tll within two 
days of his death. Since 1781, he has 
been the Senior Commissioner, and his 
loss is lamented by his brethren with a 





* He died at Bath, Feb. 18, 1786. He 
was a Gentleman to whuse abilities the 
revenue of this Country was considerably 
indebted, as well for its augmentation as 
improvement in several capital branches 
(see our vol. LVI. p. 145.) 
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s'ncerity which bears the truest of all tes. 
timony to his worth. 

Mr. Bindley was the Father of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London, having been 
admitted a member of that learned body, 
June 9,1765. (Lord Cardross, now Earl of 
Bachan, is at present the Senior Member.) 

In 1779, he lost his wife, who is thus 
recorded on a black slab in the nave of 
St. Martin’s Church, Stamford : 

“ Here lies the body of Mrs, Frances 
Bindley, wife of James Bindley, of Finch- 
ley, in the County of Middlesex, esq. 
She died in this town, on her return from 
Sheffield, in Yorkshire, where she had been 
to try the benefit of her native air, Sep- 
tember 20, 1779, aged 43 years.” 

Mr. Bindley’s reading was various and 
extensive. His memory, which was to an 
extraordinary degree retentive, he pre- 
served to the last, with a vigour which 
kept all the acquired information of his 
life in readiness whenever he wished to 
resort to it, eitber to aid iis own judgment, 
or to inform and correct the judgment of 
others. Of his active industry in this re- 
spect, it may suffice to mention that he read 
every proof sheet of Mr, Nichols’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
and the subsequent * Illustrations ;” and 
frequently suggested some useful emen- 
dation, or furnished an explanatory nove. 
The same kind office he performed, near'!y 
at the close of bis useful life, for his frienc’ 
Mr. Bray, in the publication of “ Evelyn’s 
Diary.” His acquaintance with books is 
best evinced by his very valuable Li- 
brary, (which we are informed, is likely 
to come under the hammer of Mr, Evans) 
a collection, it is presumed, the most va- 
luable, for its extent, of any in the King- 
dom. When only fifteen years of age, 
he was in the habit of frequenting the 
book-shops, where he purchased every 
thing which he considered either rare or 
scarce. No collecwor of prints and pore 
traits in Europe is supposed to possess 
portfolios filled with so rare an assem- 
blage in thie branch of art; in medals 
also, his cabinets contain specimens of 
the most curious and exquisite produc- 
tions. In the forming of his valuable col- 
lections, he received great assistance from 
the situation he held at the Stamp-office ; 
which gave him a ready communication 
with every great town in the kingdom, in 
most of which he found an usetul assistant 
in his researches. His taste was without pe- 
dantry, aud his knowledge without osten- 
tation. ‘To a most upright, honourable, 
and manly n.ind, he united a mildness of 
disposition almost feminine. Nature had 
mixed up no harsh ingredients in his cha- 
racter. To him may truly be applied, 
and no praise can raise his name higher, 
what Burke said of Fox, “ He was a man 
born to be loved.” 


DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. ’ 

1817, At Cuttack, in the East Indies, 
Dec. 24.°™ in the 26th year of his age, 
of a fever caught while in camp at Knor- 
dah, Lieut. George Gibson Debrett, of the 
18th regiment of Bengal Native infantry, 
second son of Mr. John Debrett, late of 
Piccadilly, bookseller. 

1818, Jan. 21. At Lakenbeath, co. 
Suffolk, aged 97, the Rev. John Barnes, 
rector of the united rectories of Barning- 
ham and Coney Weston, in that county, 
to which he was instituted in 1745. He 
was formerly of Caius college, Cambridge, 
where he proceeded A. B. 1744. 

Feb. 15. At the Grey Friars, Shrews- 
bury, aged 29, Mr. Jobn Saxton, land- 
surveyor. He had completed a survey of 
the town and voting liberties of Shrews- 
bury, which be intended publishing on a 
large sheet map. He solicited subscrip- 
tions, but did not meet with sufficient en- 
couragement to defray the expence of the 
engraving, &c.—It would be praise-worthy 
to forward the subscription, so that his 
widow and infant family might be bene- 
fited by his industry. 

May i2. At his house in Shrewsbary, 
aged 65, Robert Cheney Hart, esq. for 
many years an acting magistrate for the 
county of Salop. His conduct through 
life was regulated by the most sincere 
principles of pie.y aud humanity. Un- 
assoming in his manners, and benevolent 
in his disposition, it was his wish to assist 
others to the extent of his abilities. 

May 23. At Sierra Leone, in his 26th 
year, Captain Naunton-Orgill Leman, late 
of the Royal African Corps, and second 
son of the Rev. Naunton-Thomas-Orgill 
Leman, A. M. rector of Worlingham and 
Brampton, in Suffolk. This gallant offi- 
cer, who distinguished himself at the sieges 
of Walcheren, Ciudad Rodrigo, and Bada- 
joz, as well as «luring the whole Peninsular 
campaign, was on the eve of or 
for his native country, after having suf- 
fered, for mavy months, a most severe 
disorder, too prevalent and fatal amongst 
Europeans in that sickly climate, when he 
breathed his last, in the flower of youth, 
to the inexpressible sorrow of his parents, 
and great loss to the service of his country. 

July 2. At Madeira, in her 21st year, 
Harriet Catherine, only daughter of the 
late George Lovibond, esq. of Manches- 
ter-square, and grand-daughter of Mary 
Lady Impey, who died 20th February last. 

July 23. After a lingering affliction, 
which he endured with exemplary forti- 
tude, in his 74th year, John Wilkenson, 
esq. of Harleston, Suffolk. 

July 29. At Copdock Parsonage, Suf- 
folk, after a long illness, in her 38th year, 
Sarah, the wife of the Rev. John Bishopp, 
A.M. curate of Copdock and Washbrook. 

Geyt. Mac. September, 1815. 
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Aug. 1. At Bury St. Edmund’s, Sir Pa. 
trick Blake, bart. of Langham-hall, in 
Suffolk, whose urbanity and condescension 
of manners will be long remembered, and 
as long respected, by a numerous circle 
of friends, relatives, and acquaintance, 
Sir Patrick was the eldest son of Sir Pa- 
trick Blake (created a baronet Sept. 19, 
1772,) by Annabella, the youngest daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. Sir William Bunbury, 
of Great Barton, in Suffolk, bart. and mar- 
ried Aug. 12,1789, the only daughter of 
James Phipps, of the Island of St. Chris- 
topher’s, esq. by whom he had no issue. 
Sir Patrick’s great-grandfather was a 
younger branch of the Blakes of Cummer, 
in the county of Galway, in Ireland, from 
whence they emigrated, and settled in the 
Islands of Montserrat and St. Christo- 
pher’s. His remains were interred on the 
7th inst. in the family vault at Langham. 
The following was the order of the proces- 
sion: the principal tenants of the deceased 
rode first on horseback, then followed the 
hearse drawn by six horses, three mourn- 
ing coaches and four, a coach and pair, 
nine gentlemen’s private carriages, closed ; 
and lastly, the worthy and lamented Ba. 
ronet’s own carriage. A number of per. 
sons followed in gigs, on horseback, and 
on foot ; and at Great Bartun the proces. 
sion was joined by the tenantry of Sit 
Thomas-Charles Bunbury, bart. Sir Pa- 
trick is succeeded in his title and estates 
by his brother, James Bloke, esq. who 
married Feb. 14, 1794, Louisa-Elizabeth, 
the sister of the late Viscount Gage aod 
the present Countess of Abingdon, and 
the second daughter of General the Hon. 
Thomas Gage, by Margaret, the daughter 
of Peter Kemble, esq. President of the 
Council of New Jersey, by whom he has 
issue four sons and two daughters. 

Aug.6. Athisseatat Hintlesham, in Suf- 
folk, in his 50th year, Richard Savage Lloyd, 
esq. formerly a Captain in the Eastern 
Battalion of the Suffulk Militia, and grand- 
sou to Sir Richard Lioyd, bart. one of the Ba- 
rons of his Majesty’s Court of Exchequer. 
Mr. Lloyd was a great admirer of the 
sports of the field; and although for some 
years past unable, through indisposition, 
to enjoy them in the full extent himself, yet 
he generously contributed to the amuse- 
ment and gratification of his sporting 
neighbours, by maintaining an excellent 
pack of fox-hounds. He has left two 
maiden sisters to lament his loss. 

At Ipswich, suddenly, in his 72d year, 
Mr. James Pierce, for mapy years a bar- 
rack-master in that town, but from which 
situation he had lately retired on a pen- 
sion, and was succeeded by a Mr. Roope. 
He was formerly butler in the family of 
Mr. Greenwood, the army agent, and was 
much respected by his employers for bis 
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integrity, and by his friends for his ro- 
cial and convivial disposition. 

AtSibten, Thomas Etheridge, gent. who, 
from the characteristic integrity with which 
he fulfilled the various duties of life, lived 
most justly respeotcd, and died as traly 
lamented. 

Mug. 8. Ia ber 30th year, Anne, the 
eldest daughter of Mr. Jacob Wing, of 
Mildeohall, Suffolk, and wife of Mr. George 
Burrell, librarian of the Athenzum, Li- 
verpool, and author of “ An Account of 
the Gifts and Legacies that have been 
given and bequeathed to charitable and 
public uses in the Borough of Thetford, 
with their present state and management, 
1809,” 8vo. 

At Woodbridge, Suffolk, in her 86th 
year, Mrs. Gentry, the relict of Mr. Da- 
niel Gentry, of Copford, near Colchester. 

Aug. 9. Most deservedly respected, at 
the house of his brother, Bungay Grove, 
Suffolk, Major Butcher, esq. 

Aug. 10. At his residence, The White 
Hall, near Shrewsbury, Rowland Wing- 
field, esq. in the 91st year of his age; a 
gentleman distinguished by urbanity of 
manners, and true old English hospitality. 

Mug. 11. At Kensington, in her 78th 
year, Rachael, the relict of Thomas Rede, 
esq. of Beccles, in Soffolk, and mother of 
Robert Rede, esq. of Ashmans, Barsham. 

Aug 13. At Hampstead, aged 79, Lady 
Mary Colebrooke, relict of Sir George Cole- 
brooke, bart. who died Aug. 5, 1809 and 
daughter and heiress of Patrick Gaynor, of 
the island of Antigua, esq. 

John Clark, esq. at Castle Camps, Cam- 
bridgeshire, late of the firm of Messrs. 
Borradailes and Clark, London. 

Aug. 14. At Chettle, Dorsetshire, in the 
venerable mansion of his ancestors, in his 
87th year, the Rev. William Chafin, the last 
male heir of an antient family (Hutchins, 
ILI. 166). This worthy and learned divine, 
we believe, was the oldest surviving mem- 
ber of the University of Cambridge; hav- 
ing taken the degree of B.A. in 1753, 
and of M. A. 1756. During the long pe- 
riod of balf a ceatusy fie had the rectory 
of Lidlinch in his native county, to which 
he had been presented in 1768 by his 
brother, George Chafin, esq. (after a le- 
gal dispute with Wm. St. Quintin, esq.) 
He svcceeded to the paternal estate, on 
the death of his brother, in 1776. An 
account of the early period of his life, 
from his own pen, may be seen in the 
First Part of the present Volume, pp. 
10—12; and some pleasant anecdotes 
from a recent publication of his, in the 
present Part, pp. 51, 115. A much 
more ample memoir of Mr. Chafin, com- 
piled also by himself, may possibly form 
a part of some future Vo'ume of the “ II- 
lustrations of Literary History.” 

Aug. 16. Aged 81, Mr. Richard Tom- 
linson, of St. Martin’s ia Worcester, {for- 
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merly of Newport-street, St. Martin’s-lane, 
London) ; a gentleman ever cheerful, and 
ready to do good, whose memory will be 
long respected by all who have had the plea- 
sure of his acquaintance. The lamenting 
writer of this, who was particularly favour- 
ed with his friendship, vouches for the 
stedfastness of his faith in Christ, and 
constant exercise of every social and re- 
ligious virtue. A pattern worthy of imi- 
tation! R. 
Aug. 19. At Clapton, Middlesex, Mr, 
Richard Lynes. 

At his residence at Earl Soham, sin- 
cerely and deservedly regreited by an ex- 
tended circle of friends and acquaintance, 
for his gentlemanly manners and the so- 
ciability of his disposition, in his 69th year, 
Charles Whishaw, esq. He was formerly 
a member of Gray’s Inn, London. His 
charity to distressed objects was liberal 
and judicious; it did not evaporate in do- 
nations to unknown persons, visionary 
projects, and foreign missions, but was 
confined to those of his own parish and 
immediate vicinage, whose distresses he 
was personally acquainted with, and whose 
wants he well knew to be real and unfeigned, 

Aug. 21. At the rectory-house, Bark- 
ing, aged 84, the Rev: Ambrose Uvedale, 
B.A. rector of Barking cum Needham Mar- 
ket, and of Combs cum Dermsden, co. Suf- 
folk. He was of Trinity colleze, Cam- 
bridge, B. A. 1758, and was brother of 
the late Admiral Samuel Uvedale, of Bos- 
mere-house, Suffolk, who died December 
13, 1808, inbis 79h year. He succeeded 
to the abovementioned valuable rectories 
in 1775, by the presentation of the Earl 
of Ashburnbam and Charles Boone, esq. 
on the decease of his father, the Rev. Sa- 
muel Uvedale, B.A. who had held the 
livings for 52 years, and who was youngest 
son of the Rev. Robert Uvedale, LL.D. 
rector of Orpington, Kent, and a celebrat- 
ed Botanist ; of whom an account is given 
in the second volume of Hutchins’s History 
of Dorset, and in Nichols’s “ Literary 
Anecdotes,” vol. IX. pp. 485, 756. He 
married Margaret, the sole surviving 
danghter of William Cleland, esg. R. N. 
of the county of Essex, whe died May the 
6th, 1810, in her 78th year, and by whom 
he has left an only daughter, the wife of the 
Rev. Thomas Reeve, of Ipswich. The Rev. 
W. C. Uvedale, B. A. vicar of Wenhaston, 
Suffolk, only son of the late Rev, Ambrose 
Uvedale, married, in 1812, the second 
daughter of Sir William Johnston, baronet, 
but died last year, aged 57, without issue. 

Aug. 28. At Norwich, in his 79th year, 
Mr. Thos. Bland, one of the religious So- 
ciety of Friends, called Quakers. He was 
a native of the metropolis, but came while 
very young to Norwich, where, during a pe- 
riod of nearly 44 years, he was connected, 
first as an assistant, and afterwards as an 
active partner, in the well-known mercan- 
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tile establishment latterly under the firm 
of Gurneys and Bland, The commercial 
engagements of the house, and other oc- 
casional avocations, brought him fre- 
quently to London, and introduced him 
to a free and often confidential intercourse 
with many of the most respectable charac- 
ters in the City, by whom he was much 
esteemed.—So long ago as the year 1781, 
he began to feel symptoms of that pain- 
ful disorder the stone, which increased 
progressively ; and at the close of 1798 
hé retired from business. Early in 1803, 
his sufferings, from even a very smal! 
portion of bodily exercise, were become 
so great, and with so little intermission, 
that he found it requisite to desist from 
attempting to stir beyond the limits of his 
own premises ;—and, by means of a rigid 
adherence to this quiet plan of life, aided 
by a free yet jadicious use of laudanum, 
his pain became greatly mitigated, and 
continued so uoti! within a few weeks of 
his death, when a severe fit of irritation 
in the bladder came on, from the effects 
whereof he never recovered.—Although he 
had not the advantage of a classical edu- 
eation, a fondness for reading, and a dis- 
position to perform such offices of friend- 
ship aod other duties of life as his secluded 
allotment permitted, contributed mate- 
riaily to alleviate his confinement, so that 
he has often been heard to say, he did not 
know what it was to be at a loss for re- 
sources, or to have time hang heavy upon 
his hands ; —and that, he could thankfully 
acknowledge, be had many enjoyments ! 
So high was his opinion of the importance 
of historical truth, that he thought whoever 
possessed the ability and opportunity to 
rectify any mistake respecting @ mailer of 
fact that had crept into a publication of 
credit, and neglected doing it, was de- 
ficient in the discharge of the duty he 
owed both to bis contemporaries and to 
posterity, — These sentiments induced 
many gratuitous communications from 
him, mostly anonymous, to authors and 
publishers, of whom the greater part were 
known to him only by name:—and to 
find that they had been attended to in 
subsequent editions, was, in his e+tima- 
tion, an ample recompense for all his 
trouble, whether any acknowledgment of 
them was expressed or not.—He was, dar- 
ing many years, an occasional contribu- 
tor to our Miscellany, under various sig- 
natures ; — latterly that of “ A Friend to 
Accuracy” was the most frequent.—He 
used to say, that his aitachment to the 
Gentleman’s Magazine was imbibed in 
early life from that eminent Physician and 
distinguished philanthropist, Doctor John 
Fothergill, to whose valuable communi- 
cations on medical and other subjects of 
public utility, many of our former pages 
are greatly indebted, and whose attentive 
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notice and kind regard he possessed the 
privilege of enjoying, from His childhood 
to the decease of that estimable. man. 
—He survived his excellent wife (whose 
death is recorded in our Obituary, vol. 
LXX. p. 1297) nearly 18 years, and bas 
left an only son, who is one of the part- 
ners in the management of the Brewery 
under the firm of Whitbread and Co, 

Aug, 30. At Great Bromley hall, Essex, 
whither he had been removed for she bene~ 
fit of his health, in his 48th year, the Rev. 
Thomas Grimwood Taylor, M.A. Vicar and 
Lecturer of Dedham, He was formerly Fel- 
low of Trinity-college, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of B. A. in 174, and 
M, A. in 1797, and distinguished bimself 
ty bis mathematieal and classical attain- 
ments; being in the list of Wranglefs at 
the Bachelors Commencement, and having 
obtained, during his uodergradvateship, 
one of Sir William Browve’s mcda!s for the 
best Latin Ode, and subsequently the 
Norrisian prize for an ‘ Essay on the Chae 
racter of St. Peter.” He was also the 
author of “‘ An Answer to the Question, 
Why are you a Churchman?” a Tract in 
the list of bagks circulated by “ The So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge ;”” 
** A Sermon preached for the benefit of 
the Charity Schools, Whitechapel,” 8vo, 
1811; and ‘* The Fall of the Leaf, a 
Sermon preached at the close of the Aa- 
tumn,” 1813. He was a sound and ortho- 
dox Divine, firmly attached to the Church 
of England, and a zeslous defender of 
her doctrines; as a preacher, serious and 
impressive, inculcating the great truths of 
Christianity with plainness and simpli- 
city, but without the slightest degree of 
enthusiasm. He was chosen Lecturer of 
Dedham, on the resignation of his uncle, 
the late venerable Dr. Grimwood, and was 
afterwards presented to the vicarage, by 
the Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
In that place, he for many years exercised 
the sacred duties of his profession with 
diligence and fidelity, when it pleased 
Providence that his career of usefulness 
should be interrupted, by an accident~ he 
met with in a fall from his horse, in the 
Spring of 1812, and which, affecting his 
intellects, brought on a mental disorder, 
which finally proved fatal. He has lefta 
widow and five small children to lament 
his irreparable loss. 

Aged 82, the Rev. Edward Tew. He 
was educated at Bton-college, whence be 
was admitted of King’s-college, Cambridge, 
1753; became B.A. 1758, M.A. 1761, 
He was elected a Fellow of Eton in 1781 ; 
and published in 1795, from the Bowyer 
press, a Trauslation of Gray’s Elegy in a 
Country Church-yard into Greek verse. 

Aug.31. At Exning, in Soffolk, in the 
75th year of bis age, Mr. Harry Ashby, 
an eminent Writiag-Engiaver. While the 
superior 
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Superior effect of Historical Engraving, as 
augmenting intellectual pleasure, aud re- 
fining the taste, justly secures to its pro- 
fessors honourable distinction, a due share 
of praise may reasonably be claimed for 
the skilful Engraver of Writing. A refer- 
ence to the utility of writing, as connected 
with the varied operations of commerce, 
would alone justify this claim ; but when, 
as in late instances, the higher efforts of 
penmanship are seen, iv conjunction with 
the press and pencil, decorating splendid 
works of public benefit, surely no little 
praise is due to him by whose graphic 
skill such excellence is multiplied and per- 
petuated. If he do not occupy the first 
rank in the Temple of Fame, a niche may, 
under the great Roman Poet’s sanction, 
be there assigned to bim, as one of those 
——qui vitam excoluére per artes, 

Quique sui memores alios fecére merendo. 
It is under the impression of this senti- 
ment that the following record of Mr. 
Ashby’s labours is offered :—The late Mr. 
Ashby was bo:n April 17, 1744, at Wotton 
Underedge, in Gloucestershire, where his 
father resided many years. Having re- 
ceived the rodiments of a plain education, 
he was put apprentice to a clock-maker in 
the town; and who, as is usual iu the 
country, also engraved dial-plates, spoous, 
tankards, &c. Here Mr. Ashby first im- 
bibed a taste for engraving. He derived, 
however, little benefit from his master’s 
instructions ; his excellence was the re- 
sult of natural genius, seconded by un- 
remitting labour. The “ nulla dies sine 
linea” of the Antient Painter appeared 
to animate bis exertions. The writer of 
this Memoir has seen an engraving, con- 
sisting of three lines only, on an old iron 
tobacco box, dated 1760, and done by 
young Ashby when only 16 years of age, 
which gave early promise of his future 
ability. Having completed his appren- 
ticeship, Mr. Asbby repaired to the Me- 
tropolis ; where, following the bent of his 
inclination for writing-encraving, he form- 
ed an engagement with Mr. Jefferies, of 
Charing-cross, predecessor to Mr. Faden, 
the Geographer. Here his principal em- 
ployment was to engrave titles for maps 
and charts. With this gentleman he lived 
till another connexion was made with Mr. 
Spilsbury, Writing-engraver, in Russel- 
court, Drury lane, and with whom he con- 
tinued until the death of Mr. S ; to whose 
business he succeeded, and afterwards 
married his widow, The talents of Mr. 
Ashby bad now a more extensive sphere 
of action, and in proportion as they be- 
came known, secured public favour. The 
times were propitious to their exercise. 
The vumber of Country Banks was ra- 
pidly increasing with the increasing trade 
of the Nation; by these he was employed 
to engrave notes and bills, in the execu- 


tion of which great skill and ingenuity 
were evinced. Some able penmen, also, 
gave scope to his higher qualifications as 
an engraver of penmanship. To this it 
may be added, that Writing had partaken 
of the general improvement of the age. 
The formal and fantastic decorations, the 
pencilled knots, and sprigged letters, 
which do not legitimately belong either to 
useful or ornamental penmanship, were 
exchanged for the free, natural, and ele- 
gant drapery of the pen. Snell, Bland, 
and Champion, disengaged writing from 
its false attire; and, if.it may be permit- 
ted to compare small things with great, 
effected for it what Kent and Brown ac- 
complished for gardening. The primary 
excellence of Mr. Ashby’s engraving was 
its freedom; it harmonized, therefore, 
with the improved taste of modern pen- 
men. Superior talent in a writing-engra- 
ver is no where more apparent, than in 
the rare facalty of copying peamanship 
correctly, without impairing its spirit. 
That it is very difficult for the graver to 
come up to the nature and freedom of the 
pen, was the opinion of that able writer 
Mr. Ayres; Thorowgood, too, who lived 
about the middle of the last century, and 
engraved Mr. Champion’s pieces, acknow- 
ledged that he could not reach the neat- 
ness, sp-rit, and grace of that admired 
penman’s productions. It is not saying 
too much to assert, that Mr. Ashby’s per- 
formances displayed the free qualities of 
their originals: they had a clear, rich, 
and correct expression, combined with a 
taste and ease altogether unequalled. The 
possession of these talents placed him at 
the head of his profession, and secured 
a patronage hitherto unenjoyed by any 
other individual. He engraved for most of 
the principal banking and commercial 
firms in the United Kingdom, and for 
many houses on the Continent; while his 
engagements extended also to Philadel- 
phia, Boston, and Canada inthe Western, 
and to Madras and Calcutta in the Eas- 
tern hemisphere. His merit, however, 
shone brightest in the engraving of use- 
ful and ornamental penmanship. His la- 
bours in this line included the chief pro- 
ductions of the best penmen of the day. 
He engraved the copies, and various ele- 
mentary works, published by Milns, But- 
ler, Okey, Hodgkin*, Tomkins, and 
others. It is but justice more particularily 
to record, that the fine and exquisitely 





* The author of Calligraphia Greea 
& Paecilographia; a work of very great 
merit, explaining and exemplifying the 
mode of forming the Greek characters 
with ease and elegance, and exhibiting a 
copious collection of the various forms of 
the letters, their connexions, and con- 
tractions. 
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varied penmanship of the last-mentioned 
gentlemen happily found in Mr. Ashby, 
an engraver capable of fully illustrating 
their unrivalled beauty. As Mr. Tom- 
kins’s writing often related to subjects of 
public interest, a few of his productions, 
engraved by Mr. Ashby, shall be men- 
tioned.—Many of the plates in his ele- 
gant work, “ The Beauties of Penman- 
ship:”—his fine transcript of Lord Nelson's 
letter after the battle of the Nile :—the 
Dedication to Macklin’s Bible, and that 
prefixed to Thomson’s Seasons :—a title 
to the set of Prints after the Houghton 
Pictures ; and a Dedication to Catherine 
Empress of Russia, the munificent pur- 
chaser of that celebrated collection.— 
Some of Mr. Ashby’s principal perform- 
ances have been selected; and many 
others of great value and intere-t might 
be enumerated: sufficient, however, bas 
been said to place the laurel on the brow 
meriting its honours. Mr. Ashby’s life 
having been uniformly devoted to pro- 
férsional labour, there is but little anec- 
dote to relate concerning it. Among his 
private virtues were to be found great in- 
dependence of mind, a calm and philo- 
sophic temper, and a kind sympathy to- 
ward his fellow-creatures. Temperance, 
and a judicious attention to diet, enabled 
him, notwithstanding the effects of a se- 
dentary occupation, to lengthen out a 
constitation originally very infirm. Dur- 
ing his later years he had retired to Ex- 
ning, a village in Suffolk, and two miles 
distaot from Newmarket; aot, however, 
to waste his declining days in idleness, but 
to protract their lengthening shadows by 
alternate ease and labour. Here he closed 
a useful life with tranquillity and resigna- 
tion. He bas left two sons: one of whom 
succeeded to the business on bis father’s 
retirement; the other is an artist, whose 
pictures have been successfully exhibited 
at Somerset House and the British Iusti- 
tulioa, 

Sept. 1. At Boulogne, io his 40th year, 
Rev, Okey Belfour, minister of St. John's- 
chapel, St. John’s-wood, Mary-le- Bone, and 
formerly of Hertford-college, Oxford, In 
him society bas lost a valuable member, 
and the Church an orthodox and conscien- 
tious minister. In the month of July last 
he went to Paris, accompanied by a friend, 
and was on the point of returning home, 
when he unfortunately caught a fever at 
Boulogne, which in the course of a few 
days terminated his valuable life. As a 
preacher he was much admired, and the 
discourses he delivered from the pulpit 
were marked by the elegance of the style 
in which they were composed, and gave 
universal satisfaction to the congregation 
who attended his chapel. In private life 


he was much esteemed by a numerous ac- 
quaintance, for the urbanity of his man- 
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ners, and his sensible conversation. His 
loss will for a long time be felt by many, 
but by none more deeply than the friend 
who has drawn up this short memorial of 
him, whose friendship he enjoyed for many 
years, uninterrupted by any of those lit- 
tle bickerings which too often disturb the 
peace of society. In Jan. 1816, he lost 
an amiable wife, whose death is recorded 
in the Obituary of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine for that month. From this loss he 
never perfectly recovered. By her he has 
left an only son, too young at present to 
be conscious of the misfortune of being 
deprived of both his parents at so tender 
and helpless aa age. T. D. 
We subjoin another communication on 
the death of this worthy character.—“ Te 
considerable erudition, and superior lite- 
rary attainments, this excellent character 
and very able divine, united in his person 
the most endearing affections, aud the best 
qualities of the human mind. Impressed 
with a proper sense of his sacred function, 
his demeanour through life was truly ex- 
emplary. Orthodox in his tenets, pious 
without austerity, and learned without 
pride, he unfolded the great traths of 
Religion with a simplicity and pathos that 
attracted the admiration, and procured bim 
the esteera of his auditory, many of whom, 
as bereft of a friend, sympathize with his 
family in their affliction at his early de- 
parture. The anguish he suffered on the 
death of an amiable wife, a short time 
after their union, which in the perform- 
ance of his duty was continua!ly awakened, 
impaired his frame, aod hastened his dis- 
solution. To expatiate on his merits is ao- 
necessary. His worth was acknowledged 
by all who knew him :—aud perbaps the 
most gratifying tribute which can ve paid 
to his memory, and, indeed, his highest 
praise, is the sentiment widely entertained, 
that by his decease, the Church has lost 
an ornament, and society a valuable man.” 
Sept.2. At Lower Walmer, after a long 
and painful illness, which sue bore with 
the utmost resignation, Elizabeth, young - 
est daughter of the late Capt. f. Colnettpof 
the East India Company’s service. 
Sept.10. At Ipswich, afier a short illness, 
aged 71, Mr. Stephen Jackson, 43 years 
the respectable Proprietor and Editor of 
* The Ipswich Journal,” and nephew of the 
late Mr. Craighton, who first printed it on 
the 17th of February 1738-9. He was in 
the employment of Mr. Woodfall, at the 
time the Letters of Junius were printed, 
and there is a Letter from him on the 
subject in our vol. LXXXIII, p. 511. He 
married Miss Postie, of Norwich, and Mr. 
Postle Jackson, his eldest son, is now pro- 
prietor of that paper. 
Sept. 18. At Bedford, in his 13th year, 
Charles Percival, third son of John Tho- 
mas Dawson, esq. of that place. 
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ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 


P.85. The will of the late Earl of 
Kerry was proved in Doctors’ C 


sum render further coercive measures 
ry ; that notwithstanding this le- 





July 25, by Eliza, wife of Rev. N. Hinde, 
clerk, the sole executrix. The property 
in the province of Canterbury, was 
sworn to be under 18,000/. It is dated 
27th January 1813; and commences with 
directions for an economical funeral, the 
Earl desiring to be interred in Westmin- 
ster-abbey, in the same coffin witb his 
late wife. The head verger and his as- 
aistants have a legacy of 50/, as a requital 
for the trouble it may oceasion them. 
All real estates in England and Ireland, 
and shares of collieries in the county of 
Durham, are given to the Marquis of 
Lansdowne and his heirs for ever ; as are 
also the Earl’s claims upon the French 
Government for personal property, in 
plate, books, pictures, and furniture, con- 
fiscated and sold in Paris. These are 
stated to be particularized in a separate 
document, which is not however among 
the testamentary papers. The funded 
property is made chargeable with a num- 
ber of annuities and legacies, chiefly to 
servants ; and the remainder is given to 
the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. The residue is left to his cousin 
Mrs. Hinde, (whose maiden name was 
Cramer.) There are three codicils, the 
last of which is dated Sept. 6, 1817, and 
states that some years ago the testator 
recovered an action at law, with costs and 
damages, against a Mr. Baxter, a car- 
penter, for the non-performance of a con- 
tract, which, however, the testator had 
voluntarily offered to mitigate, provided 
he would by the payment of the mitigated 


nity, be was so obstinate as not to com- 
ply with the offer, and the sentence of 
the Court was accordingly enforced ; but 
not considering the pursuance of the 
judgment to the extremity (however great 
the provocation) to be strongly conso- 
nant to the mild principles of Christianity, 
the Earl bequeaths to the said Mr. Bax- 
ter and his heirs, the sum of 700/. sterling, 
— It is stated that the landed property be- 
queathed to the Marquis of Lansdowne is 
quite inconsiderable ; it consists only of a 
farm in Ireland, which was reserved by the 
late Earl, when the remainder of the Kerry 
estate was sold, in consequence of having 
upon it the antient burial-place and mo- 
numents of the Lords of Kerry. 

P.93. Mr. Beatniffe was a large pur- 
chaser of second-hand libraries, and his 
catalogue was well stored with good books. 
He was peculiarly blunt in his manners 
to his customers, and many anecdotes of 
his singularity in this respect are related, 
A Scetch Nobleman once called to pur- 
chase a Bible: the bookseller took one 
down, and named his price. “ Omon!” 
quoth his Lordship, “I could buy it for 
much less in Edinburgh.” ‘“ Then, my 
Lord,” replied Mr. Beatniffe, replacing 
the volume on the shelf, and abruptly 
quitting his Lordship, “ go to Edinburgh 
for it.’ But, notwithstanding these ec- 
centricities, he is well spoken of by those 
who best knew him. He was the author 
of the entertaining little work, called “The 
Norfolk Tour,” which he lived long enough 
to see go through six e:litions. 
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Mergorovocicar Tasxe for September, 1818. By W. Cary, Strand. 


Height of Fabrenheit’s Thermometer. 
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SS\S=| 2 | 2 =|Barom. Weather 
mEIS 5! |® Shin. pealneee 1818 
asics s \=% . pt. . 
Aug.| ° o | ° 


27 60 | 63 60 29, 77 rain 
28 | 61 | 67 | 61 » 90 |fair 
29 | 62 | 76 | 62 130,01 |fair 
SO | 60 } 75 | 59 |29, 95 [fair 
31 | 58 | 69/63 | ,99 |fair 
S.1 | 671731 60] ,55 \tair 
, 63 | 70 | 64 » 90 |fair 
60 | 70 | 66 » 99 |fair 
65 | 75 | 60 {30,01 |fair 
60 | 60 | 58 |29,90 Irain 
-| ,86 |showery 
57 | 64 | 55 ,» 90 |fair 
56 | 64 | 55 » 90 |fair 
50 | 60 | 49} , 64 |cloudy 
50} 58 | 50 , 90 jfair 

, 92 fair 
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Height of Fahrenheit’s Thermometer. 


l~sfse) |g 

Me SEl ¢é > Z|Barom.| Weather 
S5\° S| 5 |— Sin. pts.| Sept. 1818. 
Aalnal Zam i-a 








Sept. ° ° ° 
| 12 | 50 | 57 | St 129,96 |fair 

| 13 | 52 | 60 | 55 130,08 |fair 

| 14 | 54) 65 | 56] ,16 /fair [at ot. 
| 15 | 55 | 65 | 58 [29,96 J|cloudy, rain 
| 16 | 56 | 66 | 48 | ,67 |showery 

| 17 | 46 | 59 | 50 [30,12 |fair 

/ 18 | 50] 60 | 58 | ,05 |rain 

| 19 | 60 | 64 | 60 [29,82 |small rain 
20 | 59 | 66 | 60 | ,59 |stormy 

21 | 60 | 66 | 60 , 42 |stormy 

22 | 60 | 67 | 56] ,67 |cloudy 

23 | 58 | 65 | 57 , 50 jcloudy 

24 | 57) 66 | 57] ,65 cloudy 

25 | 53 | 64; 55] ,48 jcloudy[h. r. 
26 | 55 | 64) 55] , 64 [fair at night 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from August 2, to September 22, 1818, 


112 
45 
53 

102 

126 

123 





Christened. Buried. 2Qand 5 
Males - soe 1712 Males - cnet 139 e 5 and 10 
Females - 836 Females 6394 ~ o 10 and 20 

Whereof have died under 2 years old 402 = Z 4 20 and 30 
— f=) 30 aad 40 
Salt £1. per bushel ; 44d. per pound. 40 and 50 








50 and 60 199 
60 and 70 112 
70and80 72 
80 and90 47 
90 and 100 8 
102 1 





AVERAGE PRICES of CORN, from the Returns ending September 19. 



































INLAND COUNTIES. l MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat] Rye |Barly | Oats pag Wheat Rye Barly Outs Beans 
s. djs. djs. djs. djs. a. s. djs dls. dis. ails d. 
Middlesex 88 0/56 6)59 6/33 6/78 3| Essex 75 963 0/54 9/37 6/74 9 
Surrey 83 1164 U/65 9/56 9/74 0) Kent 79 5150 O|59 2/37 vol72 10 
Hertford 83 1/56 0/69 11/34 0/55 9|/Sussex 78 9/00 0/64 9135 9174 0 
Bedford $4 3/68 0/63 3/37 1/72 0}|Suffolk 82 0/64 9165 3/39 9I79 1 
Huntingdon 82 4/00 0/56 3/35 2/63 Oj\Camb. 81 6/00 0/56 0/33 1/64 0 
Northamp. 88 0/78 072 0/37 0/90 Sj[Norfolk 80 2/57 6/66 1/36 3/70 O 
Rutland 90 0/00 -O71 643 680 )/Lincoln 82 4/54 8/62 3/33 3/79 9 
Leicest-r 88 4/56 068 7/43 476 5)\York 81 7/59 6/56 4/34 9I78 8 
Nottingham 86 6/53 673 045 675 8) Durham 81 3/00 0/00 0/32 800 O 
Derby 89 5/00 053 039 4/72 0)\Northum. 74 1/49 0/47 11133 000 0 
Stafford 87 0/00 069 239 GSO SiiCamberl. 81 059 4/55 O34 3\00 0 
Salop 84 651 6/70 935 600 0||Westmor. 86 11/64 0/68 037 800 0 
Hereford, 83 7/64 0,64 9,39 10,72 11)|Lancaster 83 1/00 O}00 O/35 5 0 
Worcester 90 200 067 144 8/84 5||Chester 84 3/00 ojo 0133 000 0 
Warwick 87 8/00 /6t O45 10/74 0) Flint 73 9/00 0/58 10/31 4/00 0 
Wilts 75 0/00 0/55 4/39 OTT 8)/Denbigh 78 11100 065 1/27 300 0 
Berks 87 4/86 4/60 1141 11/81 4)/Anglesea 72 6}00 0/48 0/26 6,00 0 
Oxford 81 9900 0,67 6/36 1/78 4)|Carnarvon 78 8/00 042 234 000 O 
Bucks 82 200 O52 642 6/74 6 )Merioneth83 4154 G51 5/31 600 O 
Brecon 77 5/73 652 0.24 0/00 0|Cardigan 82 9100 044 022 000 0 
Moatgom, 79 2)00 0,64 0.43 2/00 0||Pembroke 6+ 3}00 049 7 25 600 O 
Radnor 81 5100 058 133 5:00 O/Carmarth. 77 0/00 O44 324 200 0 
Glamorgan78 9/00 049 427 400 0 
Average of England and Wales, per quarter. |/Gloucester 85 2}00 064 4:39 974 O 
Si 861 1559 035 4)75 S))somerset 87 6/00 059 O33 084 0 
!|Monm. 76 6/00 0/54 428 $00 0 
Average of Scotland, per quarter. || Devon 80 3/00 0/46 434 800 0 
683 11)53 . 245 11530 11,51 4 Cornwall 71° 2/00 0)43 1127 900 0 
| Doret 81 9100 0154 937 400 0 
i Hants 83 963 059 658 677 2 
RICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, September 28, 70s. to 75s. 

OATMEAL, per Boll of 140ibs. Avoirdupois, September 19, 37s. Id, 

AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, September 23, 50s. 104d. per ewt. 

PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, September 23: 
Kent Bags....... sacenie 7%. 10s. to 82. 8s. | Sussex Pockets ....... 61. Os. to 91, Os, 
Sassex Dirto ......00.08 lL Os. to SL Os. | Essex Dirto..........0. 9. Os. to 104 10s. 
Kent Pockets .......... 61. 15s. to Of 9s, | Faroham Ditto,.......12/. Os. to 181 Os. 





AVERAGE PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, September 28 : 
St. James’s, Hay 7/. 17s. 6d. Straw 21. 13s. Gd. Clover O01. Os. Od.--Whitechapel, Hay 82. 5s. 
Straw 2/. i5s. Od. Clover Ol. 0s.---Smithfield, Hay $/. 2s. 6d. Straw 21. 153. Clover O/. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, September 28. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 
Beehicre.coccce cvoccoccccesSt. Od, 00 Se. Od. | Lamnbe..coccccccccccccccecoscecie Gel. te Os. Od, 
ee anaes 4s. 8d. to 6s. Od. Head of Cattle at Market September 23 : 


Wililcccsstietas eanccnath Gee Ga OF en |S 


Calves 200. 


Potiiccccccccssctcnccccceveedte | 4d. to Ge. 4d. Sheep and Lambs 14,590 Pigs 250, 


COALS, September 28: Newcastle 42s, to 46s. 9d. Sunderland 40s. Od, to 44s, 6d. 
TALLOW, per Stone, Sib. St. James's 5s. 9d. Clare Market Os. 0d. Whitechapel 5s. Shi. 


SOAP, Yellow 112s, Mottled 124s, Curd 123s, —CANDLES, 14s, 6d, per Doz. Moulds 16s. 
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. on - - a ’ me Pal sm) . 
flalgégsgig EACH DAY’S PRICE OF STOCKS IN SEPTEMBER, 1818. 
E 23<§ 82236 £| Bank | Red. Spr.Ct. 4 per |5perCr.|B.Long|frish 5|Imp. 3/So. Seo}3 perCt| India | E. Bills | E. Bills | soy (OF Per 8 
ESE oo | l QSiwe & | Stock |Spr.Ct. Con. Ct.Con., Navy. | Ann. jper Ct.jper Ct./ Stock. |Sih Sea) bonds, 2d. 2d, | _ | Cent. | 8 
z 24 "sn5 255 1 2685 94 744 35,754 ) 5 arose 4} 20 4 | 18 70 pr.i18 20 pr.|I7 18 pr.j6g 54dis./83¢ 4/3 
< z- = oliday 
my yA eet ee 3| shut |74§ 5 i734 4499g 491034 4) 20 4! 74§ 68 71 pr.20 17 pr.|———-|5§_ 5dis.)845 Ff 
s* sss3s°_ 2 8 4| shut (754 43,74 4948 3g 1044 3g) 204 §! } 73 pr. 19 17 pr. 4g dis.) shut | & 
aed wht: ERE 5| shut | shut (75 i shut 104g §| 204 §| 75 pr-18 19 pr.| (3 a; shut Fi 
- a es-ze 6| Sunda | | } 
sa es sz ie ri = 7| shot " shut his ; shut 104% 54) shut ‘4g § |— 82 pr.19 17 pr. —)3§ Siis.! shut | & 
eee hte | = | = 8} shut | shut 75 shut 10546 | shut | 76 85 pr.|18 19 pr..———-—24 dis.| shut | = 
az6 g= lesyeo 9} shut shut |75 shut |105¢ §| shut | 753 —/——— 86 pris 20 pr.! —3 Qdlis. | shut ~ 
fel Seay se | 10} shut | shut |76 5) shut 105g §| shut | 1074 | |——mnm—| 753 -|19 18 prj——-— 23 dis.| shat | § 
oat | PE ee | 111 | shut shut |75% @} shut {105 # shat Lion |__—/84 85 pr./18 19 pr.| } shut | & 
= z = z=- 4 ° {22 | 12} shut shut |754 Fy shut |105§ 4) shut | 84 85 pr.18 20 pr.———_——'5} gdis.| shut | § 
4 Bo 5:25 6 113] Sunda | | | — 
e ve s E53 C728 14 pared shut 75g 4] shut [105% 4) shut 85 pr. |18 19 pr. ——-— Sg filis.| shut |-o 
oe = a5 we SSS, f}15| shut | shut 75 4) shut |105§ 4) shut 19 17 pr.|———— 3g galis.| shut | 
a S35 Seia 645 16| shut | shut /75$ 5 | shut“11054 @] shut \———| 74g | t 17 19 pr. ————— 53 ave | shut | .- 
> 2 or a Ro] » 17| shut shut |754 5 | shut |105 4) shut |———| 744 {——— ——/|82 72 pr. 18 15 pr.|————|33_— dis.) shut | 3 
m SoeessesETs 18] shut | shut (74g @ shut (1042 §] shut |———-| 733 72 75 pr17 15 pr.j\————/4g 9 dis.| shut | 8 
et i € Fs . ls 19} shut shut 74g 4) shut (10435 | shut : \V7 14 pr. amano! —| shut [a 
a Teles ieee |20| Sunday | z 
B=sseis ~ £4 g |) 21| Holiday | | 8 
O 87s ku +6 |» || 22) Holiday ¢ 
o228s legen |2@3} shut | shut 744 4, shut 105 44) shut |———| 744 ——/———|72 174 pr..14 17 pr. 43 dis.| shut | 8 
BSE. LSSEL FR pes) shut | shut 744 4 shut 105 44) shut |——— 823 | ——-—| pr (15 17 mma 4dis.| shut | |» 
weroCes wep ae = ;425) shut shut 74g §| shut 1043 §) shut |———-| 74 | 73°65 prll5 17 pr.| ——_———|4 dis.) shut 3 
os pss SES OLS $26] shut | shut (75 4g) shut [1054 44] shut 73° 75 prj15 17 pr.j-—————3g gdis.| shut | 3 
Z2ott AeSSanS |27| Sunday | | 3 
wos f§s% | F527 | 28) shot shut 74% 54) shut {105 4) shut -[15 17 pr.j————|4 35 dis.) shut | > 
SSa SPM MOE 129 | Holiday — 
wees 3 BS 3a—8 30 3 
moses EqFa sles | c 
FSESsaes eorz iui : 
BELORZAESOR RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. Bank. Buildings, London, 






